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Annou ncing 


the appointment of OLIVER D. LANDIS as exclusive agent 
in the Carolinas and Virginia for all products of 


GEORGIA WEBBING & TAPE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


SPINNING, TWISTER and LEADER TAPE 


Also made in 
single herringbone, 
double herringbone 
and basket weave 
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Made in All Widths 


Including our popular 


‘SUPER SPIN-MASTER”’ TAPE 


which is guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. There 
is no cotton tape which gives longer life, more uniform 
or higher spindle speed, resulting in more uniform twist, 
lower power cost and a better quality of yarn 

and 


We can prove it to you! 


With a Strobotac, an accurate instrument for measuring 
R. P. M., we can prove that “Super Spin-Master’’ pulls 
better. On request, we will be glad to conduct a Strobotac 
test in your mill. A ten-minute demonstration will prove 
Our claim. 


Georgia Webbing 
& Tape Company 


Columbus Georgia 


Exclusive Agent in the Carolinas and Virginia 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, W. C. 


FRED E. ANTLEY, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, S. C., South Carolina Representative 
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Looms. with” 


“ENCLOSED GEARING 
THREAD CUTTER 


“ARCHLESS CONSTRUCTION 


 ~ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
New) DRIVES: 


\ 
MAJOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Which ensure Lower ie 
Weaving Costs 

\ 
Models XL, E, XD, XP, 3 X2’s 
TEXTILE MACHINERY \ 
“| VV \e I: Don’t miss the Draper Exhibit in space No. 222 
T 
am. DRAPER corporation 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 
ATLANTA, GA. SPARTANBURG, S.C 


GREENSBORO, N.C. | 


> 
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WITH 


PLASTAVON 
SLEEVE 


The Sonoco Dytex Tube, with Plastavon 
Sleeve, is a proven one-time-use yarn car- 
rier for all standard forms of package 
dyeing. The sleeve breaks up jet action 
to allow uniform distribution 
throughout the entire package of yarn 
and reduces slippage in primary wind- 
ing. Standard sizes %” |.D. x 634” long 
and 15¢” 1.D. in varying lengths. Also 
special sizes. 


PAPER CARRIERS. 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


* ey 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


MAIN OFFICE—HARTSVILLE. S. C. 
MYSTIC, CONN. LOS ANGELES, CAL. BRANTFORD. ONT. LOWELL. MASS. 
PH CADELPHIA, PA. AKRON, IND. GARWOOD. N.J. GRANBY. QUEBEC 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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FOSTER MODEL 202 
AUTOMATIC WINDER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The Only Automatic Machine which Winds Satisfactory Knitting Cones 


This brand new machine, 10 years in the designing, making and testing, marks a new step 
forward in automatic cone winding. It produces cones which are satisfactory for knitting — 
identical in quality to cones produced on the Foster Model 102, whose product, for years, has 
been the standard of quality for the knitting trade. 


PRODUCTION It also increases production per operator between 100% and 300% over non- 
automatic winders, depending on kind and count of yarn. Up to 120 spindles per machine. 


AUTOMATIC FEATURES The machine automatically locates and ties ends down (in a weaver's 
knot), automatically doffs empty bobbins and automatically sorts partially filled and empty 
bobbins, conveying them to two separate bins. 


OPERATOR The only duties of the operator are to put full bobbins in chutes, put the loose end 


in a clip, don and doff cones and thread up new cones. 


You can see this machine in operation at Booth No. 563, American Textile 
Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic City, N. J., April 26-30. Come and visit us. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Co,, Led., 1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que., and 35-37 King Sc., W., Toronto * European Repre- 
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See It at the American Textile Machinery Exhibition SE 
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Model 66 Automatic Filling Winder 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
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SEE IT AT THE AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION 


INCREASES PRODUCTION PER OPERATOR BY 3007 
OVER COMPETING AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


This machine gives the highest production and the lowest winding cost yet achieved. 
One operator, with this machine, can handle 5000 net pounds of yarn per 8 hour shifg at a 
cost of about 19 mils per pound of yarn quilled. 

It operates at a spindle speed of 15,000 r.p.m. while preserving the original quality of the 
yarn and producing practically perfect bobbins. All the operator has to do is to keep the mag- 
azine creel loaded and thread up. Everything else is done automatically, including conveying 
empty bobbins to the spindles, starting and stopping the spindles, doffing of full bobbins and 
conveying them to pinboards. The standard machine is 32 spindles. 

The machine is also highly flexible and therefore suitable for many different types of 
mills. Different counts or colors can be run on different spindles of the same machine at 
the same time and the machine will wind equally well all types of 
yarn and many different sizes — from coarse counts to the finest — 
filament or spun. 


Don’t fail to see this machine in operation at Booth 563, American | 
Textile Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic City, N. J., April 26-30.@ 


Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Southern Office—Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
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DAYTON 


One mill reports installing Dayton ThoroChecks on 40 


Actual use proves economy of Dayton Thoro- 
Checks, Reduce picking motion costs by equipping your 
frames with Dayton ThoroChecks that have proved them- 
selves in actual operation. Mill superintendents report a 
25% to 50% reduction in check strap cost as well as 
healthy savings in time, labor and maintenance with these 


amazing, longer-lasting synthetic ThoroChecks. 


looms running 182 picks per minute. No adjustment ha; 
been mecessary and inspection after 14 months of cop. 
tinuous service shows no signs of wear. No telling for 


much the saving will eventually be when new Dayton 


ThoroChecks are finally installed. 


You can get these worthwhile benefits for your weaving 
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to 50% with... 


m Operation, just as other mills are doing, by changing 


Dayton ThoroCheck Endless Check Straps throughout. 


There's an important safety factor, too, in Dayton Thoro- 
Checks. For, when breakage finally does take place after 
gthy service, usually only one check strap of the set will 
affected . . . the remaining two will protect your equip- 


ent until the needed replacement has been accomplished. 


Provide individual or multiple replacement 
£ Give greater picker and shuttle life = 
Check more smoothly — protect picker stick 
Not affected by temperature or humidity 


* 


Name 


ndless Check Straps 


Smoother checking by means of a snubbing action pro- 


tects the stick and, in addition, because impact of the picker 


stick is displaced over all three straps, you get longer strap 


life under the severest pounding. No doubt about it, you'll 


improve your checking operation and reduce your cost 


with Dayton ThoroChecks. Try a test today. Just fill out 


and mail the coupon for complete details without delay. 


Schematic drawing shows 
how Dayton ThoroChecks 
snub picker stick to smooth 
stop. Number 3 strap takes 
hold first when stick moves 
iN Opposite direction, thus 
providing smoother checking 
and greater picker stick, 
check strap and shuttle life. 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Textile Products for Better Spinning & Weaving 
Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division 


Send me complete information on Dayton ThoroCheck Endless Check Straps 


D.R. 1954 


Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, Dept. 304, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Name of Mill _ 


Addres 


City 


Zone 
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COURTAULDS'’ 


olora 


SOLUTION—DYED RAYON STAPLE 
BRINGS THE COST OF COLOR 


Visit Courtaulds’ exhibit 
American Textile Machinery Show 
Atlantic City — April 26-30 

Booths 860-863 


For further information, write Fabric Development Dept. 


~ 


Here's why Coloray is so good for 
volume business. It’s a bargain. 
Coloray colors offer real savings over 
traditionally-dyed colors. And in the 
popular dark shades, where dyeing 
costs zoom, Coloray savings are 
spectacular! 


Look at the price advantage with 
Coloray Brown. You do as well with 
Coloray Black. Almost as well with 
navy, dark green and red. And so on 
down the Coloray range. Coloray 

also greatly reduces the cost of color 
in blends—whether the other fiber 

is dyed or not, whether the other fiber 
is synthetic or natural. Yes, Coloray 
makes possible all kinds of eolor 
wonders . . . on a shoestring. For 
instance! A beautiful grey can 

be developed by blending 4% Coloray 
Black with 34 white cotton. Color cost: 
as little as 1% of a cent per yard! 


Coloray cuts processing costs too. 
Here’s a color fiber ready to spin into 
a color yarn. No winding or 
re-winding of yarn before and after 
dyeing. And here’s really uniform 
color—side to side, end to end. No 


streaky, shaded ends to discard—at a 
loss. You profit all the way with 
Coloray, the original solution-dyed 
fiber by Courtaulds, the company 
that developed the viscose process. 


What a price story! And it means 
this. With Coloray, supremely color- 
fast, color-rich merchandise is now 
within the reach of the great mass 
market. What an opportunity to 
volume-sell on a really grand scale. 
Piece goods. Draperies. Upholstery. 
Slip covers. Auto seat covers. 
Convertible tops. Wearables for men, 
women and children. You name it. 


Coloray and white rayon staple are produced in 
Courtaulds’ new plant at LeMoyne, Alabama. 13 basic 
colors are available in these deniers and staple lengths. 
1% denier — 1 9/16” staple, 3 denier — 2” staple 


ae © U RTAU LDS , INC., first name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. ¢ Greensboro, N. C. (P 0 Bex1207) © LeMoyne, Alabama 
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VAT-DYED BROWN DIRECT-DYED BROWN SOLUTION - DYED 
Costs about four times as much So-called “cheap” color with COLORAY BROWN 
as coloration by Coloray! little claim to fasiness. More ex- Costs a fraction of the price of 
pensive than Coloray color! traditionally dyed colors! - 
CAn COlop 
“SCape,,, 
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C&K’S NEW MULTI-PURPOSE LOOMS give you wider versatility than any weaving equip- 
ment built today. Here is the principle: 


To this Basic Frame: ... Add these Motions: 
Loom Sides Any Take-up 
Cross Girts Any Shedding Mechanism 
“A” Girts 1, 2, 3, or 4-color Rotary Magazine 
Drive & Shipping Any Let-off 
Protection Vacuum Filling Control: On 2, 3, and 4-color magazines Cx. 

Picking Box Motion: Call or Filling Mix . . . | 
geared type or operated from head 


These are the basic facts on C&K’s NEW MULTI- 
PURPOSE LOOMS. Now, for the full story on what 
they can do for your profit picture, make C&K’s exhibit 
your first stop at the Show . . . and see new standards of 
weaving performance in the making. 


Here’s where to see C&K’s 
New Looms at... Booths 323 to 338—330AA to 331AA 
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EXHIBITION 


Crompton & Knowles LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Philadeiphia, Penna. . Charlotte, N. C. Allentown, Penna. 
Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Sentédiet, R. I. 


This “Invisible Trademark” Stands Back of 
the Trademarks of the World's Finest 
Fabrics ... which cre WOVEN Fobrics. 
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“SULT OF SACO” 


This new Robbinette* Ring has a finish which is the 
result of many years of cooperative research be- 
tween Saco-Lowell technicians and the steel manu- 
facturing industry. Testing and trial run reports show 
that its all-around performance is far superior to 
that of any other spinning ring. 


This Saco-Lowell Robbinette* Ring is suitable for 


m4 


cotton, wool, paper, glass and all synthetic fibers 
and blends. Robbinette* Rings break in rapidly and 
easily — and once in operation, they increase the 
life of the traveler and decrease the number of 
ends down per MSH. 

Robbinette* Finish is now standard on all of our rings 
for both spinning and twisting without extra cost. 


*A product of the Pawtucket Spinning Ring Company, the Ring Department of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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EXHIBITION 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops ot BIDDEFORD and SACO, MAINE; and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE © GREENSBORO @ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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exceptional pastels 
for sun, surf and sports wear 


NATIONAL CARBANTHRENE YELLOW FFRK 


Another example of the many 
exceptional colors in National Aniline’s 
fast-growing line of vats, Carbanthrene 
Yellow FFRK is one of the fastest to light 
yellows, particularly in pastel shades. 


This versatile dye also has excellent fastness to 

washing, boiling, soap, fulling, perspiration, water, sea- 
water, peroxide and chlorine, bleaching and stoving. 
It is, therefore, applicable to all types of cotton and 
viscose dyeing and especially to yarns that are subse- 
quently to be mercerized, cross-dyed, or bleached. 
Naturally, it is excellent for beach and sports wear. 


Phone our nearest office for working samples of Car- 
banthrene Yellow FFRK, for technical help on any 
difficult dyeing problem or for prompt delivery on 
your routine dyestuffs needs from warehouse stocks. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Philadeiphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore Greensboro Charitotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga New Orleans Chattanooga Torrente 
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You can cut bolster wear.. 


. .. by switching now to Sinclair LILY WHITE om Bx. There’s less metal 
to metal contact when you start up because of the special film strength 
and oiliness agent in this superior oil. It protects bearing surfaces 
against rust, too. Let a Sinclair Lubrication Engineer help you solve 
your lubrication problems — there’s no obligation. Contact your local 
Sinclair office or write Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y 


SINCLAIR LUBRICANTS 


P_¥ 
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Why a GLOBE Gum 


is a preferred size for 
spun rayon, spun rayon blends 
and synthetics 


Especially developed for sizing spun rayon and blends 
of spun rayon, Globe Brand Gum de-sizes readily. It 
forms a smooth, tough size that eliminates consider- 
able breakage on the slasher and loom. Globe Gum 
delivers the size concentration you require due to its 
greater uniformity and stability of viscosity. 

Globe Gum is manufactured under rigid controls 
to meet your size requirements exactly. 
Free technical service ...Our technical 
staff welcomes the opportunity to help 
you solve your production problems. 


No cost or obligation on your part. 
Write today. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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SPUN RAYON 
RAYON BLENDS 


iN BETTER CLEANING RESULTS 


IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 


your type K Bobbin Cleaner has been in use for 
Severe: years, it may need substantial repairs. On 
machines the addition of late, improved, 
Sesemmiies will greatly increase its efficiency and 


economy. 


UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 


ee mcguire Machines of various models and bring 


Seep tO date. We ship you one of these com. 


44 


peewee remodeled machines, set up to handle your 


Somos, ready to be put into immediate operation 


plant. This rebuilding service has been in 
Mee Several years and mill men are highly 

Dieasea With its economy and conveniencc. ; 

a! 


ATLANTIC CITY 
SHOW 
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ests like these showed 
mill men Armstrong’s 


O-742-S Cots 


STOP SERIOUS 


WITH REVOLVING CLEARERS, 
USE THE LAP-RESISTANT J-490 COT 


For spinning fine yarns, and for any count yarn with 
revolving clearers, Armstrongs J-490 Accotex Cots 
are used in thousands of mills. Special electrolytes 
added to the J-490’s long-wearing synthetic rubber 
composition make it highly resistant to lapping. 
The J-490 runs exceptionally clean, too— it's not 
affected by oil, dyes, or commonly used textile sol- 
vents. If lapping’s a problem, call your Armstrong 
man today and arrange for a test side of these lap- 
resistant }-490 Accotex Cots. 


THREE YEARS of testing and experience in mills all over 
the country prove it: you can eliminate even the worst 
eyebrowing with Armstrong's newest Accotex® Cot. 


the NO-742-S. 


Heres what mill men who have tested the NO-742-S 
say. Your new cot, reports one supervisor, “cleared up 
a bad eyebrowing situation in my spinning room. Now, 
with normal pic king and buffing schedules, you cant 
find an eyebrow in my spinning room. 


An overseer reports, “After the test had been running 
a few months, I could tell which rolls were covered 
with those new cots without even lifting the clearer 
boards. When all the others had eyebrows, the NO- 
742-S cots didn't.” 


Only one re-buffing per year. A third mill man likes the 
low operating cost of NO-742-S cots. “I'm amazed they 
run so clean and so long without slicking or glazing. 
In tact, we only have to re-buff them once a year. 


If you haven't seen an NO-742-S cot yet, ask your 
Armstrong man to show you one. In your hand, you can 
see and feel the “bite” of its unique drafting surface. 
It's this “bite” that packs waste well back on the clearer 
felt. That's the secret of the NO-742-S and its success 
in eliminating eyebrowing. 


If you have trouble with eyebrowing in your spin- 
ning room, try a test frame of this newest Armstrong 
cot. Call your Armstrong man or write Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile Products Dept., 6504 
Davis Ave., Lancaster, Pa. Available for export. 


 ARVISTRONG’S 
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Here you see why mill men are so enthusiastic about picking. Waste has been packed well back on the 
the eyebrow resistance of Armstrongs NO-742-S clearer where it can't drop off. These Accotex Cots 
spinning roll cover. This clearer board was removed had been running on 30-count yarn over six months 
from a spinning frame when it was time for normal without re-buffing when this photograph was taken, 


ACCOTEKX COTS ® @NO-742-§ @J-490 @NC-]277 @ ee 
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Parks -Cramer 


Loom Cleaner 


What itis... 


Blowers in tandem 
traveling continuously over 
the looms. 


Simple track system, 
located at looms, leaving 
upper room areas clear. 


Non-loading, paddle 
type fans. 

Air currents directed 
close to loom surfaces. 

Fixed and oscillating 
air outlets, individually ad- 
justable for direction and 
velocity, with flexible ex- 


tensions. 


What it does... 


Passes over each loom every 
five to ten minutes. 


Delivers air currents onto arch, 
harnesses, drop wires, stop motions, 
transfer motions, harness motions, 
lay, shuttle boxes, beam, yarns and 
fabric. 


Prevents objectionable lint ac- 
cumulations between warp-outs. 


Eliminates most hand cleaning 
by compressed air. Lessens loom 
stops. Increases production. 


Greatly reduces woven-in lint, 
oil spots, set and start-up marks, 
skips, floats, and pick-outs: 


Air where you want it! Long impregnated cloth air outlets 
on each unit are fixed. Short impregnated cloth air outlets 


on each unit oscillate back and forth through adjustable arcs 


An early installation of Parks-Cramer Loom Cleaners over 
dobby looms on staple rayons. 65° humidity. No direct 
humidifiers. Continuously successful for over three years. 
Pays for itself every eighteen months in labor saving alone. 


18 


as indicated. Provision for momentary reduction of air from 
any outlet when passing over critical areas. Safe, rugged 
track system, largely selfi-cleaned. No exposed electric 
conductors. 
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After several years’ extensive experience 
with mill installations made by our develop- 
ment department, we have sold this equip- 
ment to fourteen mills and completed eleven 
of these installations. 


In accordance with our long-time policy, all 
possible has been done to make certain of 
both mechanical performance and cleaning 
effectiveness under the widely varying condi- 
tions of mill and product. 


We now believe we are in a position to clean 
most cotton and cut synthetic weaving rang- 
ing from print cloths woven under high 
humidity on older looms to fine goods 
turned out by plain and dobby looms at 
lower humidities. | 


For further information and recommendations concerning 
installation in your weave room, consult 


Parks -Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


| 
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Loom Cleaners over cotton weaving. 80°, 
humidity. Direct humidifiers and Airchanger. 
Excellent results. Mill enthusiastically reports 
114% imcrease in weave room efficiency, 2° 
less seconds. In addition, system pays for itself 
every two years in labor saving. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT 


Weed Killer 


A new type of weed killer has been added 
to the outdoor products line of the C. B 
Dolge Co., manufacturer of chemicals tor 
maintenance. Known as N P Weed Killer. 
it is a readily soluble powder that requires 
no agitation to keep it in suspension. Ac- 
cording to the frm, N P Weed Killer can 
be sprayed or sprinkled or used as a dry 
powder. It is said to be quick acting, 
non-flammable, non-volatile, non-corrosive 
and non-selective. The company states that 
even the most inexperienced can handle 
N P Weed Killer with confidence 
(Request Item No. D-1) 


— - 


Parks-Cramer Loom Cleaner 


The Parks-Cramer Type CTL loom cleaner 
as installed in a mill, 


Details of the Parks-Cramer loom cleaner, 
Type CTL, have been released by the com- 
pany after 5 years of development and 
mill trials. The company reports that the 
traveling cleaner has performed with ex 
cellent results over both cotton and staple 
rayon looms, and will soon be available for 
widespread application, Traveling continu- 
ously at 60 feet per minute without inter- 
ruption on a simple track system over the 
looms and with air outlets—both oscillat- 
ing and stationary—the new cleaner re- 
portedly reaches down to within a few 
inches of surfaces to be.cleaned. Entirely 
mechanical except for the motor which 
drives the blower unit, the loom cleaner 
essentially consists of connected right and 
left-hand blower units, each with motor- 
driven non-loading, paddle type fan sur- 
rounded by a fixed air distributor. The air 
distributor terminates in one adjustably fixed 
air outlet and one hinged outlet operating 
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through an adjustable arc by a crank from 
one of the track wheels. The company states 
that provision is made for automatically re- 
ducing or interrupting momentarily air Cur- 
rents over certain loom motions or areas 
where full air velocity might be harmful. 
It can be used in rooms where either high 
or low relative humidity is maintained and 
where either cotton or man-made staple 
varns of fine or coarse numbers are woven, 
it is said. The loom cleaner will be ex- 
hibited by Parks-Cramer at Atlantic City. 
For recommendations concerning installa- 
tions in weave rooms, write the Parks- 
Cramer Co., in care of this publication. 

(Request Item No. D-2) 


Humidifier & Humidity Control 

American Moistening Co. has _ released 
new data on 2 new Amco products—the 
Amco Model 35 humidifer and the Amco 
Cyclestat humidity control. The Amco 
Model 35 humidiher is designed to furnish 
humidification in small or large areas of 
light heat concentration where cost of other 
types of humidification might be prohibi- 
tive, or to provide additional humidification 
where a system ts already installed. When 
it 1S im Operation, a precision, propellor- 
type fan draws room air into the rear of 
the unit and forces it around the periphery 
of an atomizing disc which rotates at high 
speed. Some of its features are that it re- 
quires only water and electrical connections; 
uses a positive, directional, long-throw air 
vapor jet; one motor drives both fan and 
disc; simplicity of construction that insures 
ease of maintenance 

The Amco Cyclestat humidity control 1s 
designed to maintain relative humidity in 
textile work areas at a given setting by use 
of an automatic. pilot. The company states 
that the jeweled mechanism of this new 
Amco control anticipates both the normal 
and unusual conditions that call for more or 
less moisture and thereby holds the relative 
humidity constant. The company also points 
out that in the event of electric power fail 
ure the Amco Cyclestat humidity control 
‘fails safe’ with humidifying equipment 
shut off. Both models will be displayed by 
Amco at the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition. (Request Item No. D-3) 


New Dyes Offered By Aniline 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. has announced the develop- 
ment of 3 new dyes—Solantine Blue GLFV. 
Chromolan Red GRE and Carbanthrene 
Olive G Paste. Solantine Blue GLFV is a 
fast-to-light, non-dusting direct dye that pro- 
duces moderately bright shades of blue when 
dyed on cotton or rayon. Medium-depth dye- 
ings on rayon are given maximum A.A.T. 


AND SUPPLIES — 


C.C. rating for light fastness and although 
resin finishing for crease resistance alters the 
shade slightly brighter and greener, the light 
tastness suffers little impairment, it is re- 
ported. The addition of National Naccufix 
to urea-formaldehyde resin finishes results 
in a marked increase in washing fastness, it 
is said, and no loss in light fastness. This 
product is recommended for the production 
of ladies’ dress goods and suitings, sport 
and play clothes and especially those ma- 
terials that are to be resin finished and sub- 
sequently subjected to prolonged exposure 
to sunlight. 

Chromolan Red GRE is a non-dusting, 
pre-metallized acid dye that produces moder- 
ately bright shades of yellowish red when 
applied to wool. It reportedly exhibits very 
good to excellent fastness to light, washing, 
perspiration, carbonizing and cold water 
bleeding. It is especially recommended for 
dyeing un-neutralized carbonized pieces and 
other woolen materials in a highly acidic 
condition, including materials that have 
been acid chlorinated. It is recommended 
tor coloring carpet yarns, knitting yarns for 
hosiery, sweaters and bathing suits, as well 
as tor high-grade ladies’ dress goods. 

Carbanthrene Olive G Paste is a type of 
anthraquinone vat dye that produces true 
vellowish-olive shades on cotton and rayon. 
The company states that it reduces readily 
at 140° F. to a dull green leuco, is usually 
dyed at 120° F., and requires the addition 
of salt only in heavy shades because of its 
excellent afhnity. It is highly recommended 
by the company for the production of ma- 
terials that are to be subjected to excessively 
hard usage such as sport and work clothes, 
uniforms, draperies and weatherable uphol- 
stery materials (Request Item No. D-4) 


TMCO 


The TMCO lubricator, shown with cup 
full at left, and with cup half full at 
right. 


E. H. Jacobs Northern and Southern Di- 


visions of The Bullard Clark Co. have been 
appointed exclusive distributors for the 
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Superflex Spinning Frame 


Quik-Set Roving Frame 


for the WHITIN rican System 


rated unit—now available for proces@itg worsted, synthetics and blends 


rst time all three machines necessary for the 


Now for 
production of worsted, s tic, or blended yarns on the American System 


are availab 


VA Ye c sliver weighing up to 100 grains. The new Whitin American 
SUPERFLEX Spinning frame, like the QUIK-SET Roving 


me ts has top arm roll suspension and new weighting arrangements. 


rom Whitin. The new and remarkably versatile 
processes top. The new WHITIN QUIK-SET Roving 


odate worsted sliver weighing up to 120 grains and 100% 


ne will ac 


b, A Well matched trio of outstanding textile machines for quality production 


and profits... the Whitin-American System Way! 


Complete descriptive literature on 


e eo all of these machines is available. 


MACHINE WORKS 


TINS VILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S.C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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textile industry of the new TMCO auto- 
matic lubricator. These TMCO lubricators 
are made by the A. L. Watson Co. TMCO 
automatic lubricators are said to be the 
only automatic self-feeding pressure grease 
cups on the market today which provide 
for a visible dependable control through 
what might be termed an individual grease 
gun on each bearing. According to the com- 
pany TMCOs eliminate oil spotting of 
fabrics, waste greasing, fire hazards, acci- 
dents by slipping, and at the same time re- 
duce labor cost, due to greasing, and lubri- 
cation costs by 75%. These lubricators will 
be on display at the American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition in Atlantic City. Further 
information may be obtained by writing this 
magazine. (Request Item No, D-5) 


Twin Disc Machinery Drives 


Twin Dise Hydro-Tensor loom let-off. 


Announcement of 3 new textile ma- 
chinery drives—both friction and fluid— 
has been made by Twin Disc Clutch Co. 
The new fluid drives are the Hydro-Tensor, 
a completely new loom let-off; and the 
newly-designed Hydro- Wynd drive. The new 
friction drive is the Model PT air-actuated 
loom clutch. The new Hydro-Tensor—or 
loom let-off drive—combines fluid coup- 
ling characteristics with a unitized arrange- 
ment of V-belt and chain drives. By in- 
corporating fluid coupling operation, the 
Hydro-Tensor reportedly maintains uniform 
tension from full beam to empty beam. 
During week-end shut-downs or other pro- 
longed periods, the Hydro-Tensor relieves 
tension in the warp to reduce end breakage 
and minimize start-up marks. The company 
states that it permits unlimited positioning 
of cloth fell and re-establishment of initial 
weaving tensions. 

In the new Model PT air-actuated loom 
clutch, pressure to the clutch plates is ap- 
plied by direct air pressure in an expanding 
chamber. With capacity in direct proportion 
to the air pressure applied, the air-actuated 
loom clutch is self-compensating for wear, 
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Cutaway view of Twin Dise loom clutch. 


completely eliminating need of adjustment 
according to the company. The new loom 
clutch. offers push-button control, from 
single or multiple stations, and by remain- 
ing within proper adjustment assures proper 
control of the pick. Compact and rugged in 
construction, the air-actuated loom clutch 
has fewer working parts and such design 
features as tapered sleeve hub construction 


which will accommodate minor variations in 
shaft size and make it readily applicable to 
existing looms, or easily designed into new 
machines. The new Model PT can also be 
used as a brake, and is also applicable to 
other textile machinery. 


. 


Twin Dise Model 12.2 Hydro-Wynd. 


The Twin Disc Hydro-Wynd drive is 
now available in Models 12.2 and 8.4, and 
offers increased capacity (in the 12.2) with 
new features—including rearrangement of 
the gear train, better bearing spacing, and 
a new  carbon-against-Meehanite spring- 
loaded seal—which the company says gives 
higher capacity, greater strength, and greatly 
increased life. Designed to automatically 
maintain predetermined tension without 
intermittent adjustment, the Hydro-Wynd 
drive incorporates a fluid coupling on the 
input end with a planetary gear set on the 
output end to control the operation through 
automatic “‘slip’’ of the coupling reacting 
with the planetary gears—automatically ad- 
justing itself to meet the varying speed and 
torque relationships as the roll-speed and 
diameter vary. 

Complete information may be obtained on 
the new Twin Disc textile machinery drives 
by writing to Twin Disc Clutch Co., in care 
of this publication. 

(Request Item No. D-6) 


New Hart Wetting Agent 


Hart Products Corp. has added Penetron 
Conc. to its line of wetting agents. This 
product, marketed as a clear liquid con- 
taining over 60% active ingredients, is said 
to possess exceptional wetting-out action at 
very low cost. Using the Draves test with a 
4 gm. hook at 40° C., the following sink- 
ing times are reported with this product: 


Concentration Time In 
Seconds 
0.05 9 
0.04 13 
0.04 25 
0.025 45 


Penetron Conc. is reportedly useful in 
neutral solutions, solutions of alkaline build- 
ers, salts, soaps, organic acids, and in di- 
lute sulfuric acid. Suggested applications 
include the use of Penetron Conc. as a 
dispersing agent to dissolve dyestuffs, giving 
complete solubility and full color value; for 
wetting-out in desizing rayon, cotton and 
acetate goods; prior to bleaching and kier 
boiling; as an additive to the dyebath on 
all types of machines and all kinds of colors 
where increased penetration and uniformity 
of shade are difficult to accomplish. Com. 
plete information about Penetron Conc. can 
be obtained by writing to Hart Products 
Corp. in care of this publication. 

(Request Item No. D-7) 


Pour-Lay Concrete 


Sauereisen Cements Co. has developed a 
new acid- proof pour-lay concrete for in- 
dustrial use. Known as Sauereisen No. 54, 
the new concrete 1s reportedly resistant to 
all acids except hydrofluoric, water, steam, 
oil, solvents, electricity, and temperatures 
up to 2,000° F. According to the company 
Sauereisen No. 54 is ideal for use in chemi- 
cal. and industrial plants and is highly 
recommended for use in the construction of 
floors, sewers, tanks, chimneys, pumps, lin- 
ing, drains, vats, foundations, towers, etc. 
The new concrete may be poured into place 
and leveled off as desired. It is quick setting, 
and is ready for use in 24 to 48 hours, it 
is said. It consists of a dry filler and special 
liquid binder; when the two parts are mixed 
together the concrete mix is ready to use. 


(Request Item No. D-8) 


3-Coil Overload Starters 


Cutler-Hammer’s 3-coil overload starter. 


Cutler-Hammer Inc. has announced that 
after exhaustive research company engineers 
in co-operation with prominent motor manu- 
facturers have concluded that under many 
conditions normally found 2-coil overload 
protection is not enough for industrial 
motors. A new 3-coil starter is now being 
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FOR ECONOMY... 


DEMOPOLIS 


FORMALDEHYDE 


Now you can get fast frequent deliveries 
of formaldehyde especially adapted for 
textile processing . . . with minimum odor 
and available to highest standards of 
clarity by A.P.H.A. tests. If your mill is 
in or near the circles above and you are 
using 2000 to 4000 gallons per month, 
Borden offers you the conveniences and 
economy of tank truck deliveries. This 
dependable service saves you the trouble 
and expense of maintaining large storage 
tanks and assures you of uniform high 
quality. Outside the circles your formal- 
dehyde will be delivered in tank cars. In 
both areas, drums are available in truck 
and less-truckload shipments. 


Specify 44% for greater savings. Borden 
44% formaldehyde (inhibited or unin- 
hibited) requires 16% less storage space 
than 37%. It needs less condensing and 
distilling for making resins, yields 19% 
more per batch. Available from Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. or Demopolis, Ala. 
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Other types available. If desired, Borden 
will supply 37% inhibited formaldehyde 
(also known as “formalin”, ““U.S.P.” or 
““N.F.” formaldehyde) in tank cars, tank 
trucks or drums. 37% uninhibited is 
shipped in tank cars or tank trucks. 


Whichever you need, order Borden for- 
maldehyde. It’s made to meet your speci- 
fications. Write for a quotation to: The 
Borden Company, Chemical Division, 
Dept. TB-44, New York 17, N. Y. 
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offered by the company at a slight increase 
in cost. The 3-coil starters also feature an 
adjustable heater coil that allows 4 different 
ratings from a single coil by changing its 
position. According to the company, this 


gives motor protection within 3% of: usable 
motor load instead of 10 or 12% otherwise 
offered. For more information about the 
3-coil starter, write for publication EC-20 
in care of this magazine. 

(Request Item No. D-9) 
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Electric Drum Heaters 


Snap-on heater for 5-gal. drums. 


A new line of electric heaters for 5-gal 
drums has been announced by Pre-Fab 
Heater Co. The heaters are especially suited 
to heating dyes and chemicals for the tex- 
tile industry and substances which might be 
damaged by overheating. Heat is applied 
uniformly at every point around the drum 
sides, and it can be of such a gentleness 
that melting points are not exceeded if nec- 
essary. The heater wraps around the drum 
and is held secure with snap fasteners. A 
blanket of fibrous glass can be used to sur- 
round the heater and drum, thereby in- 
creasing heat-up speed. Pre-Fab heaters are 
constructed of alloy resistance wire, covered 
with suitable insulation for electrical safety 
and an outer braid for wear resistance. 
Shown in the photo ts a 300-watt heater 
for melting chemical plastisols. In this case 
the wire is insulated with glass and silicone, 
with tough nylon outerbraid. It plugs into 
a 115-volt circuit. Other sizes and ratings 
can be built on order to fit a very wide range 
of operating conditions. For more informa- 
tion, write Pre-Fab Heater Co., in care of 


Taslan has been adopted as the trade- 
mark for textured yarn made by Du Pont's 
bulking process, a mechanical method of 
changing the loft, texture, covering power 
and feel of normal textile yarns. The mark 
Taslan is available, under certain quality 
control conditions, to manufacturers who 
have been licensed by Du Pont to produce 
textured yarns on the new process. 

A development of Du Pont's textile fibers 
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department, the process was announced in 
June 1953. Since that time a number of 
companies have been licensed to produce 
the yarns. The Du Pont Co. has applied for 
registration of the trade-mark Taslan in the 
U. S. and many foreign countries. It has 
applied for patents on the process and the 
product, but will itself produce only experi- 
mental quantities of Taslan yarn. 

Development work conducted by Du Pont 
and various licensees is going forward with 
the aim of producing suitable fabrics for 
a mumber of end uses. Under a licensing 
agreement the following firms are among 
those who may produce textured yarn: Burl- 
ington Mills Corp.; Duffy Silk Co.; Dup- 
lan Corp.; Grove Silk Co.; Oscar Heine. 
man Corp.; Hess, Goldsmith & Co. Inc., At- 
water Division; Hickory Throwing Co.; 
Frank Ix & Sons; Kahn & Feldman Inc.; 
R. K. Laros Co.; Limerick Yarn Mills; 
Martin Fabrics Corp.; Mid-Valley Textile 
Corp.; Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Chester H. Roth 
Co. Inc.; Sauquoit Silk Go. Inc.; Schwarzen- 
bach Huber Co.; William Skinner & Sons; 
Wittenberg Mills Inc. 

This bulking method is designed to be 
applied to many textile yarns and, therefore 
should offer wide versatility. The most 
striking effects have come from applying the 
process to continuous filament yarns. Taslan 
continuous filament textured yarns are char- 
acterized by many tiny loops in each indi- 
vidual filament of the basic yarn. 

It is believed that a variety in both knit- 
ted and woven fabrics is possible through 
use of the new process. Variations depend 
upon the choice of basic yarns, the number 
and size of filaments, the number and size 
ot loops and the amount of twist added to 
the yarn. Increases in yarn size of up to 
50% have been achieved experimentally. 
However, most work has been done with 
denier increases in the neighborhood of 20% 
and 30%. In addition an added bulk results 
from the texturing that exceeds the denier 
increase. Since bulk and covering power are 
higher than standard yarns, the process pro- 
vides yarns with greater opaqueness than 
many regular filament yarns. In some in- 
stances continuous filament yarns have been 
modified so as to resemble spun yarns. 
Fabrics of Taslan yarns -have a much drier, 
warmer feel than unprocessed yarn. It is 
reported that softness or crispness of fabrics 
may be obtained as the need requires. 

(Request Item No. D-11) 


Universal Live Center 


Ideal’s Universal live center. 


Extreme accuracy and load carrying capa- 
city beyond most usual requirements are 
claimed for a new, medium-priced live 
center introduced by Ideal Industries Inc. 
of Illinois. Known as the Ideal Universal, 
the new live center is designed to meet pro- 
duction demands for closer tolerances. Be- 
cause of its high-accuracy, high-load factors, 


it is said to offer all the advantages of live 
centers—high turning speeds, freedom from 
gouging, burning, chatter and center-point 
lubrication—for an unusually wide variety 
of jobs. Eccentricity tolerance is limited 
to plus or minus .0001” through the use 
of twin, precision-type roller bearings which 
are pre-loaded after assembly. The point is 
then ground in its own bearings after it has 
been inserted into the live center. A double 
seal is used to insure maximum service life, 
with continuous accuracy. A stationary hycar 
sealing ring in an anodized aluminum cap 
keeps dirt and chips out. Grease is kept 
inside the center by a slinger rotating with 
the point. The housing and all working 
parts are hardened and ground to provide 
extra durability. The live center is avail- 
able with Morse tapers from 2 to 5 for 
rotating speeds from 50-2,000 r.p.m. and 
maximum loads to 5,200 pounds. Additional 
information may be obtained by writing this 
magazine. (Request Item No. D-12) 


Polarizing Microscopes 


the textile industry is shown with the 
Micro-Lite illuminator. 


A new series of polarizing microscopes 
for use in the textile industry and related 
fields has been announced by Bausch & 
Lomb. The new microscopes feature a ball- 
bearing, low-position, fine-focusing stand 
previously available only with the Bausch 
& Lomb line of Dynoptic laboratory instru- 
ments and a ball-bearing, revolving stage 
with one degree graduations and vernier 
reading to 6 minutes of arc. A ball-bearing 
double nosepiece with ball stop and true 
return to centration when changing objec- 
tives is employed. Standard equipment is 
10X and 45X strain-free achromatic ob- 
jectives. Substage is of the variable focus 
type. For protection against dust, optical 
elements of the flip-in Polaroid analyzer are 
fully enclosed in the body tube. A bertrand 
lens, for isolation of small crystal interfer- 
ence figures, is employed. Eyepieces are 
7.5X and 10X Huygenian, with crosshairs 
and focusing eyelenses. Coarse adjustment 
is provided by a rack-and-pinion, while the 
fine adjustment is the ball-bearing and roller 
design found in the firm's laboratory instru- 
ments. The instruments can be furnished 
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: stay “on the job” longer! 

le 
NEW TIGER-TUF 
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SPINNING | 


STRIPES 
IDENTIFY 
THE SHIFT 


provide a foolproof shift 
identification method for 
checking proper sewing 


A COMPLETE 
SPINNING TAPE 
SERVICE 


These new 1-2-3 stripe Tiger-Tuf SHIFT-MARKER tapes en- 
courage proper sewing by giving positive shift identifica- 
tion. This Coleman-originated method, plus Coleman tape 
service, brings new production efficiency to your spinning 
operations. 

1-2-3 stripe Tiger-Tuf tapes are available at regular 
prices in widths of 1/2”, 9/16”, 5/8”, 11/16”, 3/4” and 
13/16”. Also double herringbone leader tapes. Twister 
tapes available in 1”, 1%” and 1/2” widths. 

A representative will be glad to demonstrate the cost | 
saving advantages of the complete Coleman Spinning ' 
Tape Service. Write or wire today. 


COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Representatives: 
Paul Moreland, Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 4-7218 


Bill Boger, Charlotte, N. C. Tel. 4-5563 


TAPE SEWING 
MACHINES 
L otest Model 
SINGER Tape Sew- 
ing Machines ot 
regulor price from 
our stock. Coleman 
supplies off sizes of 
needies. Nylon and 
cotton sewing 
threads. Expert 
sewing machine 
repairs 


These Tape Racks, com- 
plete with cutting board, 
enable mills to toke full 
advantage of the shift 
identification system. 
Gives uniform length 
fapes cut under ideal 
tension which ossures 
proper tension on spin- 
dies. Effects great sav- 
ings in bolster wear, 
Rack holds three 50 Ib. 
rolls of tape. 
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with an integral substage illuminator—the 
Bausch & Lomb Opti-Lume—instead of the 
regular plano-concave mirror. 

The instruments are described in detail 
in a new brochure, B & L Dynoptic Polar- 
izing Microscopes, available on request by 
writing for Catalog D-130, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., in care of this magazine. 

(Request Item No. D-13) 


Thread Guide Finishes 


AlSiMag thread guide rods and tubes. 


In the past few years more and more 
manufacturers and processors of synthetic 
yarns have found that proper thread guide 
finishes are very important for yarn tension 
control. American Lava Corp. has realized 
the need for accurate methods of finishing 


Metso Detergent 
fits continuous 
wet processes 


Look for better whites, 
‘better “feel” when you use 

Metso Detergent. Mills re- 
port improvement is often 
more than 10%. 

Metso steps up soil re- 
moval in wet processes 
because it is an aid to soap 
or synthetics. It emulsifies 
oils so that there is no float- 
ing oil film to re-deposit on 
the cloth on removal from the 
bath. 

Metso is economical too for 
less soap or synthetic deter- 
gent is needed, Ask for a 16 oz. 
sample for inspection and tests. 


and of measuring finishes and after several 
years of research on polishing methods, and 
by use of special equipment to accurately de- 
termine surface finishes, definite results have 
been obtained. By reading finishes in micro 
inches. R.M.S.. it has been concluded that 
the American Lava Corp. can reproduce 
given finishes from order to order, lot to 
lot, and year to year, on designs of rods 
and tubes only. 

Rods and tubes lend themselves to a 
greater variety of polishing methods than do 
irregular designs such as eyelets, slotted 
guides or curved sections. Rods and tubes 
can be ground by many methods, cylindrical, 
centerless, table-lapping, etc., and with a 
great variety of grinding media, all of which 
produce different finishes. 

It has been determined that rods and 
tubes can be polished as low as 4 to 8 
micro inches, R.M.S., and as high as 60 
to 80 micro inches, R.M.S. Current, finish- 
ing methods are being employed which will 
produce the following average finishes: 


4- 8 Average Micro Inch R.M:S. 
12-20 
20-30 
40-45 
45-60 
60-80 


These limits are as near as commercial 
practices on ceramic ware will allow. Closer 
limits may be held by selective gauging but 
at an increased cost. Also, special finishes 


@ Metso Detergents. . 


Sodium silicates. 


PQ” SOLUBLE SILICATES 


sodium metasilicate, 
sodium sesquisilicate, 
sodium orthosilicate. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
1170 Public Ledger Bldg. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


may be adapted to produce higher readings, 
possible to 150 micro inches, R.M.S., but 
at considerably higher cost, and with a 
wider tolerance limit. The type of material 
specified for a thread guide will affect the 
results of finishing. For instance, it has been 
found that AlSiMag No. 192 and No. 193 
usually run in micro inch ranges of 4 to 8, 
8 to 12 and 12 to 20. AlSiMag 586 will 
include these ranges but may include 20 
to 30. AlSitMag No. 513 will range trom 
20 to 30 and 30 to 45. AlSiMag No. 491 
will range from 30 to 45 but can be pro- 
duced from 45 to 60 and 65 to 80. Where 
the application justifies still further process- 
ing and consequent higher costs, higher 
readings than these can be obtained on rods 
and tubes only. The company suggests dis- 

cussion of higher reading requirements. 
Finishes on irregular contours present in- 
dividual problems and are being intensively 
studied in regard to finish limitations. No 
set standards have yet been developed but 
the engineers of American Lava Corp. will 

be glad to discuss individual problems. 
(Request Item No. D-14) 


Hook-On Volt-Ammeter 


AK.5 hook-on volt-ammeter with auto- 
matic scale changing feature. 


A new hook-on volt-ammeter believed to 
be the first with automatic scale changing 
has been announced by the General Electric 
Co.'s meter and instrument department. 
Designated the AK-5, the pocket-size unit 
is designed to measure current and voltage 
quickly and accurately. Its automatic scale 
changing feature entirely eliminates the pos- 
sibility of reading the wrong scale for the 
application, according to company engineers. 
It has a current range of 5/20/80/350 am- 
peres, embracing the extent of currents nor- 
mally encountered in industrial and com- 
mercial circuits. The G. E. device is shock- 
resistant and is provided with screw-in volt- 
age leads. It weighs 114 Ibs. and measure 
914” by 30” by 12%”. 

(Request Item No. D-15) 


Ultrasonic Machine Tool 
Shefheld Corp. has stepped up its pro- 
duction of the Cavitron ultrasonic high 
precision machine tool. The machine, de- 
veloped by the Cavitron Corp., will be de- 
signed, manufactured and marketed by Shef- 
held exclusively. The machine uses soft cut- 
ting tools of steel to cut through the hard- 
est and most brittle of metals and materials. 
An electrical energy vibrates the cutting tool 
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NOW FROM ROHM & HAAS 
TRITON AS-35 


A stable, high-foaming 
detergent, wetting agent, and 
level dyeing assistant 


Triton AS-35 is characterized by high foam, 
excellent detergency, and good wetting and level 
dyeing properties. TRrron AS-35 possesses excellent 
softening and lubricating properties for protecting 
fiber, yarn, or fabric during severe processing. 


For kier boiling of cotton goods, Triron AS-35 is 
mutually soluble and beneficial with pine oil, and 
gives fabrics improved absorbency and greater uni- 
formity. Yet it shows no defects attributable to 
channelling or scum caused by hard-water soaps. 


Its excellent detergency and high foaming proper- 
ties make Trrron AS-35 extremely effective for 


. soaping off prints. 


For scouring piece goods, the cushioning effect of 


Triton AS-35 suds minimizes wrinkling and creases. 


Consider Trirbdn AS-35 as a level dyeing assistant 
for fast wetting in acid dyeing, uniform shades of 
good clarity with direct dyes, and increased dis- 
persion and color value of acetate dyes. 


Write today for complete 
information on TRITON AS-35 


CHEMICALS 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


TRITON is 4 trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in principal foreign countries. 
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For further information concerning the ma- 
chine, write this magazine 


| so rapidly that its motion cannot be see 
, O rapidly t its motion cannot be seen (Request Item No. D-16) 


while A liquid abrasive is fed beneath the 
tool. The tool serves as a hammer and the 


abrasives do the cutting. A typical job of Acme Cooling Towers 


some of the machines already distributed is 


cutting jewels from very hard synthetic The addition of a 15-ton capacity unit to 
stones for bearings. As many as 80 jewels. 


their line of small cooling towers has re- 
only slightly larger in size than those found cently been announced by Acme Industries 


in a watch, can be cut simultaneously or a Inc. Called the Model JACT, the addition : 
total of about 70,000 a day. The machine of this unit gives the air conditioning and ‘ 
is accurate enough to drive a pen point refrigeration contractor a total of 5 sizes : 
through a light bulb without breaking the to choose from the Acme line. Capacities ; 

; bulb or a spoon through a water glass. of the 5 sizes range from 3 to 15 tons : 
e Shetheld is represented in the states of Besides adding to the line, Acme has re- 

Virginia, North and South Carolina by Apex designed all the units to afford the uses 


Model JACT cooling tower. 


maximum ethciency with minimum spac¢ 
requirements. Several possible locations for 
air outlets were called for to increase the 
versatility of the units. 
a The ever-increasing water problems of " 


certain areas in the U. S. caused Acme to 
build this small line of cooling towers. 
They offer the same advantages to small 
cooling .ystems that were ftormerly avail- 
able only to the giant factory and ofhice in 
stallations. The units are capable of con 
serving 95% of the water used when no 
tower is installed, according to the company 

All the Acme units are galvanized afte: 
fabrication to make them impervious to ex 
treme weather conditions, and suitable for 
indoor or outdoor installation. The blowe: 
and fan system are designed to assure con 
stant capacity—indoor with ductwork or 
outside regardless of wind conditions. A 
brochure giving diménsions, weights, pump 
and fan characteristics, and sample selec- 


7 Installation of Gaston County Dyeing Equipment 


tion procedures for these units is available 
at Valdese Manufacturing Company, Vaidese, N. C. from the manufacturer on request to this 


magazine. (Request Item No. D-17) 


GASTON COUNTY FOR LONG-RANGE DYEING ECONOMY Electronic Metal Detector 
Keep Dye House Costs DOWN .. . Quality UP 


Gaston County's flexibility, rugged construction, and Dyemaster controls 
combine to give you the lowest production costs and the highest quality 
in modern precision dyeing. Space and labor saving .combination 
machines cut cost while increasing plant efhciency. 


WRITE TODAY—LET US SHOW YOU HOW GASTON COUNTY'S OUTSTANDING 
MACHINES WILL WORK FOR GREATER ECONOMY IN YOUR DYE HOUSE 


GASTON COUNTY 


Needles and pins, bits of wire and other 


tramp metal are spotted instantly by this 
DYEING MACHINE CO. new model of the R.C.A. electronic metal 


Ginyu) detector, especially designed for continu- 
Pioneers In Automatically he Controlled Dyeing Machinery ous inspection of textiles. 
STANLEY N.C, U.S.A. A new electronic metal detector designed 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. of ‘textiles 
Terminal Bidg., 68 Hudson St 614 St. James St. W:, Montreal as been developed by the engineering 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mgr. 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto products department of the Radio Corp. of 
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be modern... 


W 


PIGMENT PAD 
KATIGEN® DISPERSED PASTES | 


i 


Our new Katigen dispersed pastes now permit results 

not formerly obtainable with sulfur colors in any other physical 
form. Their use brings to sulfur dyeing all the advantages 

the pigment padding method of application has for vat dyestuffs. 


Among these advantages are — 
Complete elimination of exhaust in padding. 
Easier application and control of dyestuff. Bet- 
ter penetration of tightly woven fabrics. Less 
side to center shading— better selvages. Better 


Our representatives are pre- 
pared to offer complete tech- 


wet fastness and crock fastness. nical information on the use 
of this important new group of 
Application on rayon fabrics may be done by the Genray Process. sulfur dyes. 


fom Research, to Reality 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


j A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14. NEW YORK 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE + CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO * NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND. ORE + PROVIDENCE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 
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When Cotton Was a Smugeler’s Prize... 


Few Realized It Would One Day Be a Staple Fabric of Nations! 


utlawed because manufacturers of silks, 
velvets and tapestries declared the popular 
new fabric would ruin them—for nearly 100 
years cotton cloth was prohibited in France. Yet 
the fashion-conscious French women defied laws 
and danger to wear the precious contraband. 


Often their cotton frocks were ripped from them 
in the streets as government agents tried in vain 
to enforce the Edict of 1686. Fines, penalties 
and violence could not stem the demand for the 
new printed and dyed cottons, however. Secret 
warehouses were set up; and cotton became the 
highly prized cargo of smugglers. Finally, author- 
ities bowed to the inevitable, and in 1759 the 
restrictions on cotton were removed. 


Today cotton textiles are a taken-for-granted 
part of our everyday living. The tremendous 
advances in production methods plus intelligent 
merchandising methods have made them gener- 
ally available for all. Among the important con- 
tributions to modern cotton textile manufacture 
are Staley’s sizing and finishing starches. 


Staley’s starches have proved their superiority 
in many of the nation’s leading textile mills. For 
information write today. 


SUPERIOg 
5 * 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


America. The new model features a narrow 
inspection aperture, available in a wide 
range of widths. The R.C.A. electronic 
metal detector indicates the presence of 
magnetic, non-magnetic, ferrous, and no- 
metals, including steel, 
brass, copper, manganese steel and alumi- 
num. It will inspect materials moving at 


ferrous stainless 


speeds from 25 feet to 1,000 teet per min- 
ute. In the textile industry, R.C.A. points 
out, it will readily detect knitting needles, 
card wire, joining rods, and other foreign 
tramp metal which might damage textile ma- 
chinery or result in product rejection. By re- 
ducing equipment damage and downtime, 
the metal detector increases production and 
cuts maintenance costs. It also adds to the 
service life of machinery, and sharply re- 
duces the possibility of personal injury from 
tramp metal. 

R.C.A. electronic metal detectors are built 
from standard components in any size re- 
quired by the application even wide 
enough to inspect broadloom carpet. For 
most textile applications, an aperture height 
of 1” is adequate. However, where required, 
other heights can be furnished. Further in- 
formation regarding the application and 
R.C.A. electronic metal de- 
tectors may be obtained by writing to this 
magazine. (Request Item No. D-18) 


ope ration of 


Wire Grips For Tensile Tests 


Dillon’s gripping fixtures for tensile test- 

ing. 

W. C. Dillon & Co. Inc. has announced 
the availability of tiny, specially designed 
gripping fixtures for- use in obtaining ac- 
curate tensile readings on fine gauge wire, 
thread, etc. With the gripping fixtures, full 
tensile stress is not brought to bear on the 
filaments at the clamping points when tested, 
but only after they have been passed two or 
more times around self-aligning drums. The 
polished fixtures are machined from hard- 
ened aluminum and the drums operate on 
free-swinging pivots so that a true vertical 
pull is exerted. Measurements of each fix- 
ture are lye” long by %” wide by 44” 
thick. Drum diameter is 4”; net weight 
VY. oz. The testing machine used with the 
grips is a Dillon multi-low-range tester 
capable of applying loads of from 0 to 300 
lbs. The large 8” dial is calibrated in 4 in- 
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WANT SOMETHING? 


AWD vise us. you— 


‘. Need further information about new products described 
in this section. 

‘ Desire copies of free literature described in this section. 

‘ Want additional facts about items or services advertised 
anywhere in this issue. 


Require clarification of or comment on any matter dis- 


cussed in a technical article. 


Then, use the coupon below to advise us of your wants. Be 
sure to fill in your company’s name and your position on 


the coupon, along with the proper address. 
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When Cotton Was a Smuggler’s Prize... 


Few Realized It Would One Day Be a Staple Fabric of Nations! 


"Se 


ele 


utlawed because manufacturers of silks, 
velvets and tapestries declared the popular 
new fabric would ruin them—for nearly 100 
years cotton cloth was prohibited in France. Yet 
the fashion-conscious French women defied laws 
and danger to wear the precious contraband. 


Often their cotton frocks were ripped from them 
in the streets as government agents tried in vain 
to enforce the Edict of 1686. Fines, penalties 
and violence could not stem the demand for the 
new printed and dyed cottons, however. Secret 
warehouses were set up; and cotton became the 
highly prized cargo of smugglers. Finally, author- 
ities bowed to the inevitable, and in 1759 the 
restrictions on cotton were removed. 


Today cotton textiles are a taken-for-granted 
part of our everyday living. The tremendous 
advances in production methods plus intelligent 
merchandising methods have made them gener- 
ally available for all. Among the important con- 
tributions to modern cotton textile manufacture 
are Staley’s sizing and finishing starches. 


Staley’s starches have proved their superiority 
in many of the nation’s leading textile mills. For 
information write today. 
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A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 
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America. The new model features a narrow 
inspection aperture, available in a wide 
range ot widths. The R.C.A. electronic 
metal detector indicates the presence of 
magnetic, non-magnetic, ferrous, and no- 
ferrous metals, including stainless steel, 
brass, Copper, manganese steel and alumi- 
num. It will inspect materials moving at 
speeds from 25 feet to 1,000 feet per min- 
ute. In the textile industry, R.C.A. points 
out, it will readily detect knitting needles, 
card wire, joining rods, and other foreign 
tramp metal which might damage textile ma- 
chinery or result in product rejection. By re- 
ducing equipment damage and downtime, 
the metal detector increases production and 
cuts maintenance costs. It also adds to the 
service life of machinery, and sharply re- 
duces the possibility of personal injury from 
tramp metal. 

R.C.A. electronic metal detectors are built 
from standard components in any size re- 
quired by the application even wide 
enough to inspect broadloom carpet. For 
most textile applications, an aperture height 
of 1” is adequate. However, where required, 
other heights can be furnished. Further in- 
formation regarding the application and 
operation of R.C.A. electronic metal de- 
tectors may be obtained by writing to this 
magazine. (Request Item No. D-18) 


Wire Grips For Tensile Tests 


Dillon's gripping fixtures for tensile test- 
ing. 


W. C. Dillon & Co. Inc. has announced 
the availability of tiny, specially designed 
gripping fixtures for use in obtaining ac- 
curate tensile readings on fine gauge wire, 
thread, etc. With the gripping fixtures, full 
tensile stress is not brought to bear on the 
hlaments at the clamping points when tested, 
but only after they have been passed two or 
more times around self-aligning drums. The 
polished fixtures are machined from hard- 
ened aluminum and the drums operate on 
free-swinging pivots so that a true vertical 
pull is exerted. Measurements of each fix- 
ture are live” long by %” wide by 44” 
thick. Drum diameter is 4%”; net weight 
4 oz. The testing machine used with the 
grips is a Dillon multi-low-range tester 
capable of applying loads of from 0 to 300 
lbs. The large 8” dial is calibrated in 4 in- 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


dividual ranges, and graduated in ounces for 
close readings. Additional information con- 
cerning the new grips is available through 
this publication. (Request Item No. D-19) 


Fuller Brush Blade Sweeps 


The Fuller Brush Blade Sweep, particu- 
larly designed for textile mill use. 


A new adjustable, lightweight push- 
broom called a Blade Sweep designed to 
save time in the performance of both ordi- 
nary and special sweeping jobs has been 
developed by the Fuller Brush Co.'s in- 
dustrial division. Two of these lightweight 
“sweeps” may be held at angles forming a 
plow, said to be ideal for moving the large 
amounts of light, bulky refuse found in 
textile plants Blade Sweeps made of softer 
fibers have been used effectively for speed- 
ing up the painting of large floor surfaces. 
The operator pours paint directly on the 


floor and with the “sweep spreads it 
quickly and evenly. Fuller engineers report 
that even under extreme conditions Blade 
Sweeps have been known to last 5 times as 
long as ordinary brooms. When worn, only 
the brush strip is replaced. Brush material, 
or filler, available in Blade Sweeps include 
synthetics, wire, and such fibers as bassine 
and tampico. The head clamp which holds 
the brush strip in place is available in both 
the multi- or single-position models. The 
multi-position head allows the brush strip 
to be set in any of 4 different positions for 
versatility and performance of special sweep 
ing jobs. An optional metal scraper fits on 
the clamp head of the single position model 
at right angles to the brush strip. This is 
said to be handy for removing well-packed 
deposits such as grease or mud. The opera. 
tor merely turns the sweep upside down for 
scraping. Brush strips are available in 
lengths from 18” to 36”. Special lengths 
and type of fill are also available. For fur- 
ther information write to The Fuller Brush 
Co., Industrial Division, in care of this 
magazine. (Request Item No. D-20) 


Cleaning Detergents 


Two new cleaning detergents featuring 
low resoiling, Sipex S and Sipex 802, are 
announced by American Alcolac Corp. The 
new cleaners, both lauryl alcohol sulfates, 
are Said .to provide consistency of perform- 
ance for in-plant and location cleaning; are 
applicable in either hard or soft water; are 
equally effective on expensive or inexpen- 
sive Carpets and upholstery and on woolen, 


Acid Tanks 


Ball Bearing Journal 
Assemblies for Slashers 


Coppersmithing 


Cow! Ventilators 


Picker Screens 
Perforated Metal 
English Wire Cloth 
Galvanized Wire 


Cylinders 
ont Ory Cone Spinning 
Bleaching Tanks and Tubs spooling 
Twisting 
Card Screens | 
Repaired, New Drip Pans 


Card Screen Bars and Ribs 


Card Screen Lickerins 
for Cotton and Rayon 


Chemical Tenks 
Condensers 
Condenser Screens 


Conveyors 
Pipes and Returns 


SPARTANBURG, 


Dye Kettles and Vats 
(New) 


Dry Cans 
New and Repairs 


Driers 


Filters 


Misc. Sheet Metal Work 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Pneumatic Conveying 
Systems 


Quill Cans 


Rolls of All Types 
and Sizes 


Size Kettles 
Tanks 
Waste Screens 


Special Machines 
Custom Built 
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cotton and synthetic materials. A brochure, 
How To Use Sipex For Rug Cleaning. 
may be obtained by writing this magazine. 

(Request Item No. D-21) 


Compact Packaged Boiler 


CB packaged boiler is available in 15 
to 40 h.p. 


A new, compact packaged boiler called 
the CB, has been announced by the 
Cleaver-Brooks Co. for use in commercial, 
industrial, and institutional structures. This 
new self-contained boiler for processing or 
heating, steam or hot water use, offers big 
boiler performance never before available 
in small units of 15 to 40 h.p. capacity. 
According to the company five major ad- 
vantages are incorporated in the new unit. 
Silent operation, with remarkably low deci- 
bel ratings, makes the unit ideal for plants 
where sound levels are critical. The new CB 
burns light oils without the difficulties often 
experienced on gun type burners. Standard 
equipment on the new CB is the Fireye 
electronic combustion safety control, assur- 
ing greater safety in operation. The new CB 
boiler has maximum accessibility for opera- 
tion and maintenance with easy-to-open 
hinged doors on front and rear of unit. 
Like other Cleaver-Brooks boilers, the new 
model burns gas or oil at maximum effi- 
crencies and can be converted from one fuel 
to the other in less than a minute. 


The CB is compactly constructed into one 
integrated unit, it gives more boiler (maxi- 
mum 5 sq. ft. per boiler h.p.) in the space 
normally required for boilers with long 
burner frames. All operating and safety con 
trols are easily accessible with burner com- 
ponents mounted on the front head. Greater 
heat absorption is gained in 4-pass con- 
struction and minimum efficiencies of 80% 
are guaranteed by the manufacturer when 
hring with oil. 

This new model, now available in sizes 
of from 15 to 40 h.p., will be available in 
50 to 80 h.p. sizes within a short time. For 
further information write to the Cleaver- 
Brooks Co., in care of this magazine. 

(Request Item No. D-22 


Emulsion Resins 


A new series of polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sions, especially designed for textile finish- 
ing, has been announced by the resin di- 
vision of National Starch Products Inc. Ac- 
cording to National, these emulsions are 
ready for use, water-resistant and produce 
clear, tough films possessing good resistance 
to dry cleaning. In addition, the resins show 
good compatibility with starches, synthetic 
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See us at the Texti 
Atlantic. City, New Jersey, 


Booth Nos 365 to 367- 


, ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
OF EXPERIENCE, RESEARCH, 
MODERN DEVELOP MENT 
AND DESIGN CAN GIVE 


It will pay you many times 
over to consider the benefits 
available in changing over © 
the Stehedco Drawtex Frames 
and Heddles. 


Steel Heddle Co., uni- 


yersally known for STEHED- 
CO & SOUTHERN Products 
that “Weave the World's 
Needs”, i0 close cooperation 


with Barber Colman, has de- 


veloped through its years of 
d constant re 
search, the proper harness for 
use with Warp drawing in 


experience, an 


equipment. 
Exclusive Steel Hed 
tures bring yOU--- 


Harness - 
Life... Fewer secon 


Harness Adjus 


light yarns. 
For complete 
consult our sta 
gineers. 


we 


te Moéchinery Exhibition 
April 26-39, 1954 
74 to 376 


f 


WHEN STEHEDCO 1S SPECIFIED. 


die Fea- 
Freedom 
from Warp Streaks caused by 
Longer Heddle 
ds... Less 
tment in Looms 
with Greater Production and 
Versatility for both heavy and 


information 


ff of Field En- 


— 


PERTINENT reaTuRES YOU PUR- 


MASE AND ONLY SUPPLIED 


1. A Heddle made of tempered steel 
ximum Life so designed 
lure 1s eliminated. 
Can be furnished in either Carbon 
Sreel placed oF Stainless. 
Srehedco Drawtex Heddles are made 
of tempered steel approximately 
7/32” m width to give ample room 
for selector of keyhold. Cut out a 
side to reduce weight and resistance 
to turning when picked off by curn 
ing worm and twisted into its prope 
location for needle co enter eye. 


2. A spring effect in each Heddle so 
release from selector rod of drawing 
machine is positive. This also speeds 
up hand entering for those mills not 


using automatic drawing equipment. 


3, Maximum bearing surface, plus 
ease of assembly with latest Stehedco 
designed rod suppor. 
4. A simple and effective means for 
locking Heddle Rod in place and to 
provide proper rension. Accuracy 
and close inspection in manufacture 
assures perfect performance in en- 
tering machine. 
5, A specially designed Hook for 
double bar construction where this 
type Harness is required. This pro- 
vides a substantial bearing surface 
for all contacting parts S° wear is 
practically eliminated. 


to give Ma 
that Fatigue Fai 
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gums, clays, 
uses in the 


and natural plasticizers, etc. 
Potential textile field for this 
new series of resins include carpets, uphol- 
stery, cotton sheeting and draperies 


(Request Item No. D-23) 


—— 


Mercury Electric Tractor 


Mtg. Co., originator of the 
Trackless Train system of material handling, 
has announced a completely new Tug elec- 
tric tractor, identified as Model No. 550 
The new design is available in either twin- 
three or convention 4-wheel types. Both 


Mercury 


types are offered in 2 drawhbar capacities, 
with standard model rated at 2,500-Ib. maxi- 
mum drawbar pull, while the heavy-duty 
model develops 3,000-lb. drawbar pull. 

A few of the new design features are: 
automobile type wheel steering; a new unit- 
assembled double reduction drive; selt- 
energizing hydraulic brakes; Timken 
grip, seat actuated mechanical 
brake; 4-speed magnetic contactor travel 
control with adjustable timed acceleration 
and controlled plugging, and demountable 
wheel rim and tire assemblies. Pneumatic 
tires are optional equipment on the stand- 
ard 4-wheel model. The drive motor is con- 
nected to drive by means of 
versal joint for 


duo- 


parking 


double uni- 
removal and selt- 


easy 


FOR CLEAN 


NON-FLUID OIL is preferred in 7 out of 10 leading mill« 


because first, it gives more and better lubrication per pound 


than ordinary oils. Secondly, it keeps eff goods in process, 


thereby cutting costs and increasing production. 


Ordinary oils that leak and spatter cause costly “seconds” ; 


NON-FLUID OLL remains in bearings and lubricates until : 


completely consumed, 


Yes, NON-FLUID 


outiasts ordi- 


nary oil 3 te 5 times and this saves you application and 


lubricant costs. 


Learn for yourself why textile men choose NON-FLUID 


tin. 


OIL. Write now for free testing sample and instructive bulle- 


Visit Us At Booths No. 


Exhibition. Atlantic 


li and 42: American 
City, 


Textile Machinery 
N. J.—April 26 to 30 


NEWARK. NJ 


Charlotte, C 


but is a specif 
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Southern District Manager: Lewis W. Thomason, Jf. 


NON-FLUID Oil is not the name of a general class of lubricants, 
duct of our manvtacture. 


WAREHOUSES 
Birminghem, Als areenville, $. C 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, fii 
Springtieic 
N.C Detrolt, Mich 


Greensboro, N C 


Columbus Ge 
Lows, Mo 


Providence, | 


alignment. Semi-elliptic spring suspension, 
at front and rear, employs flat springs 
mounted so that torque reaction is not trans- 
ferred to driver, resulting in improved 
riding quality. 
For addition information on the new Tug 
write to this magazine. 
—— Item No. D-24) 


Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks 


New, low-cost ball bearing pillow blocks 
with pressed steel housings, designed for 
applications where speeds are relatively low 
and loads are light, have been announced by 
Link-Belt Co. Combining strength and light 
weight, the sturdy pressed steel housings re- 
portedly permit a reduction which 
makes these the economical units for light 
duty applications. According to the company, 
a precision deep-groove single row ball 
bearing, self-aligning in all directions, as- 
sures smooth operation and long life. Free- 
rolling action and full load capacity are 
maintained even with minor shaft deflection 
or normal misalignment 
distributes the load evenly over a large 
shaft area. The new ball bearing pillow 
block, Link-Belt Series JPS-200, are avail- 
able for shafts from %e” to 1144” in di- 
ameter. They are easily installed by slipping 
the inner ring onto a shaft and locking it 
into position. Slotted bolt holes permit easv 
lateral adjustment. A synthetic rubber lip- 
type seal, integral with the bearing, pro- 
vides maximum sealing efhciency to retain 
the lubricant, and to exclude dirt- 
extremely dusty and 
said. No further lubrication is necessary; 
the bearings are lubricated for life. Addi- 
tional information concerning the series 
JPS-200 bearings is available in a new 
Link-Belt Folder No. 2517, which includes 
load ratings and dimensions of pillow 
blocks. Copies may be obtained by writing 
this magazine. Set 2 Item No. D-25) 


cost 


A dong inner ring 


-even in 


dirty locations it is 
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Paint 


A new opalescent finish with a light re- 
flectance that suggests third-dimensional 
depth has been developed by the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. The interior finish, called 
Opal-Glo, is designed for application on 
walls and woodwork. 

The paint employs the light reflectivity 
of an aluminum ingredient to achieve a 
variety of tones. It is offered in 7 colors— 
gray, rose, aqua, chartreuse, blue, green and 
brown. Any one of these gives the multi- 
toned effect. 

Opal-Glo is described as an enamel type 
of formulation with a hard, smooth finish. 
Under normal conditions it dries overnight, 
but a 24-hour drying period is recommended 
if recoating is desired. The paint’s wash- 
ability is excellent. Mild soap and water or 
a mild detergent should be employed. Abra- 
sive type materials and strong detergents 
must be avoided. Pencil marks, ink and 
ordinary stains are readily removed. More 
stubborn materials, such as crayon, may be 
wiped off with a cloth or sponge after the 
area has been rubbed with vegetable short- 
ening. The product may be applied on new 
and old plaster, wallboard, woodwork and 
virtually all types of surfaces. 

(Request Item No. D-26) 
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A new, practical, “‘show- S 0) F TEN F 7 
how” booklet that belongs RS | 


in every finishers library. 
Discover the amazing versa- 
tility of the full range of 
AHCOVEL SUBSTAN. 
TIVE SOFTENERS. 


USE COUPON TO GET YOUR COPY PROMPTLY! 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. [ 
55 Canal Street . 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us your SUBSTANTIVE SOFTENING guide. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Lid., London, England 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED «+ EST. 1815 + PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: Charlotte, Teterboro, Providence 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Cincinnati, Ohie, Dighton, Mass. 


Name and title... 


Firm 
Address... 
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from America’s fastest growing producer 


new name glassy phosphates 


HEXAPHOS 


WESTVACO SODIUM HEXAMETAPHOSPHATE 


Now Available in 2 Grades 
and 5 Physical Forms 


Made wholly in Westvaco plants from basic raw materials of our own 
manufacture, HEXAPHOS (Sodium Hexametaphosphate) is a true glassy 
phosphate with superior sequestering and water-softening properties. 


Westvaco HEXAPHOS has an optimum P20s content (67%) and pH 
(6.7-7.2) for maximum effectiveness as a sequestering and water- 
softening agent. HEXAPHOS is available in powder, fine granular, 
coarse granular, flake and plate forms. 


For special detergent mixtures, a specialty adjusted grade with a higher 
pH (8.0-9.0) is available in powder and fine granular forms. Both 
grades of HEXAPHOS are completely soluble in water. 


SEND FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN 


Our new 12-page Technical Bulletin on HEXAPHOS (Westvaco Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate) contains complete data on properties, analysis 
and applications in industrial processes; powerplant and municipal 
water treatment; textile wet-processing; pulp and paper manvufac- 
ture; ond other fields. A copy will be sent without cost. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


SALES AGENT FOR 
WESTVACO MINERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * 161 EAST. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHICAGO. ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO + DENVER, COLO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Rep. US. Por. OF NEWARK, CALIF. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. + PITTSBURGH, PA + ST. LOUIS, MO. + VANCOUVER, WASH. 
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—~ NEW CATALOGS, PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS AND OTHER LITERATURE — 


Lises Of Sodium Silicates 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., manufacturer 
of sodium silicates, has published an illus- 
trated folder describing the uses of sodium 
silicates in textile wet processing. Opera- 
tions included are bleaching, caustic satu- 
rating, kier boiling, scouring and other de- 
tergent applications. A convenient tabula- 
tion charts each operation, the proper sill- 
cate or silicates to use and the desired 
action. Important related silicate uses in 
mills discussed are treatment of raw and 
waste waters and prevention of corrosion 
in water systems and kiers. Copies are avail- 
able to textile mill operators by writing this 
publication. (Request Item No. D-27) 


Ultraviolet Absorbers 


Antara Chemicals, a sales division of 
General Aniline and Film Corp., has pub- 
lished a 24-page booklet describing 2 new 
ultraviolet absorbers, Uninul 400 and Uni- 
nul 490. Ultraviolet radiation causes de- 
terioration of many natural and synthetic 
materials in everyday use. The Uninuls are 
offered as a means of controlling the harm- 
ful effects of radiation within the ultraviolet 
range, either as a protective coating or for 
incorporation in these materials. A sug- 
gested use of Uninul is in coatings or fin- 
ishes for textiles from natural or synthetic 
fibers. A free copy of the new booklet may 
be obtained by writing this publication. 

(Request Item No. D-28) 


‘Compar-A-Frame’ Charts 


A drastic change in any set of standards, 
such as the recent change in a-c motor 
frame assignment standards set by N.E.M.A.. 
frequently results in confusion. To dispel 
any possible confusion over old and new 
mounting dimensions, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. has produced the ““Compar- 
A-Frame’ chart to aid engineers and de- 
signers in quickly comparing the old and 
new N.E.M.A. a-c frame assignment stand- 
ards, It is expected that it will be especially 
useful during the interim period when both 
motor lines are still available for industrial 
use. The chart serves both as a tool for de- 
sign and layout of new machinery, and as 
a handy reference for sales personnel who 
require a time-saving spot comparison of 
dimensions. 

The single-page “Compar-A-Frame’ 
Shows, at a glance, comparative dimensions 
of Open type and fan-cooled type polyphase 
induction motors. There are sub-charts for 
comparing frame sizes according to horse- 
power and speed, and a chart for compari- 
son of dimensions of the old and new 
frames. For quick reference there are 2 sim- 
plified motor outlines to give essential di- 
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mensions key to letters. The chart is printed 
(on one side only) on lightweight card- 
board and is punched for insertion in loose- 
leaf binders. These free charts are available 
through this publication. 

(Request Item No. D-29) 


Fast Dyes And Resin Treatments 


Publication of a new technical bulletin on 
direct dyes for resin after-treatment has been 
announced by the dyestuff dept. of Amert- 
can Cyanamid Co. The publication, Dyestuff 
Technical Bulletin No. 835, is called Effect 
of Resin Treatments on Viscose and Cotton 
Dyed with Selected Calcomine and Calcodur 
Resin Fast Dyes. It was prepared by the 
company's dyestuff technical laboratories. 
The bulletin discusses selected direct dyes 
which possess good fastness to light as self 
shades and retain good fastness to light 
when dyed material is finished with resins 
such as Aerotex Resin M-3, Aerotex 450 or 
with combinations of resins and copper 
compounds. Dyeing and fastness properties 
of direct dyes are shown in detail by tables 
and graphs. Working properties described 
cover behavior in different types of dyeing 
equipment, temperatures of optimum ex- 
haust, fiber effects and dyeing rates. Tables 
of fastness include fiber staining effects, 
light and wash fastness of untreated ma- 
terials and those after-treated with various 
resins. Copies of the bulletin are available 
through this publication. 

(Request Item No. D-30) 


Safety Self-Coupler 


Mercury Mfg. Co. has issued a 2-color, 
4-page bulletin, M-130, on its safety self. 
coupler, which is adaptable to any caster- 
type trailer. Advantages of this coupler are 
pointed out by the bulletin. This apparatus 
offers safety of operation since manual func- 
tions are reduced to a minimum. There is 
no necessity for a man to get between a 
tractor and a loaded trailer or between 2 
loaded trailers. Also, tractor-trailer trains 
can run at any speed over grades and around 
acute angles with no danger of becoming 
uncoupled. Trailing qualities of the Mer- 
cury self-coupler are excellent. Each trailer 
will follow the path of the preceding one 
without whipping and with no appreciable 
cut-in—even at maximum angle turns. The 
coupler increases the speed of operation of 
a tractor-trailer train because the driver can 
pick up or drop a single trailer, or the first 
trailer of a train, unassisted and without 
leaving the machine. It is also possible to 
sort out unit trailers, form them into a 
train, and pull away without the assistance 
of manpower at any stage. Tests have indi- 
cated a 40% greater work output for the 
safety self-coupler over an approved type of 


manual coupler. Maintenance is negligible 
because the design is simple and the coupler 
requires no adjustment. 

This coupler can be specified when order- 
ing Mercury trailers or complete assemblies 
can be purchased for installation on exist- 
ing equipment. Copies of bulletin M-130 
are available from Mercury Mfg. Co., care 
of this journal. (Request Item No. D-31) 


Panelboard Planning 


Planning commercial and industrial cir- 
cuit-breaker panelboards is discussed in a 
new 16-page booklet available from the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Advantages of 
De-ion circuit breakers, and of the dead- 
front breaker panel to both user and con- 
tractor are discussed in this booklet. Char- 
acteristics of circuit-breaker panelboards that 
allow modern circuit protection for factory 
buildings and processing plants also are 
covered. In addition, a complete line of 
panelboard equipment is described, and a 
new panelboard specification—considerably 
shorter and less time-consuming than the 
older type—is suggested. For a copy of 
booklet B-6098, write Westinghouse, care 
of this journal. (Request Item No. D-32) 


Stonhard Maintenance 


Stonhard Co. announces a new folder 
which tells how to solve dangerous and 
unsightly floor conditions; how to patch or 
overlay concrete areas that have been ruined 
by acid, grease, oil or excessive wear; how 
to harden concrete surfaces and eliminate 
“concrete dusting; how to prevent water- 
seepage and active water leaks in basements, 
underground foundations, elevator pits, tun- 
nels, dams and reservoirs; how to seal roof 
leaks and rejuvenate dried out roof areas. 
Copies may be obtained by writing this 
magazine. (Request Item No. D-33) 


Far-Infrared Radiation 


High-speed drying and curing of synthetic 
textile finishes by means of far-infrared 
radiation is covered in a new 22-page illus- 
trated folder entitled The Textile Report. 
prepared for the Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 
This report illustrates typical tenter frame 
installations, using electric radiant heat for 
both drying and curing of the synthetic resin 
impregnations. The radiant equipment is 
said to be adaptable to existing tenter or 
pin frames. Installation costs are as low 
as one-sixth of other heat sources and far- 
infrared installation reportedly speeds up 
curing and drying to 60 yds.-per-min.,—pro- 
ducing uniform cure on materials ranging 
up to 1% yds.-per-lb., web width to 216”, 
and curing temperatures up to 300°. The 
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long wavelength radiation is adjustable with 
vermier control to duplicate curing and dry- 
ing results for any weight, speed, or width 
of material. The far-infrared radiant heaters 
are all metal, self-supporting, and are un- 
damaged by moisture or mechanical vibra- 
tion. The report illustrates highly successful 
installations of recent years in this growing 
held. A copy may be obtained by writing 
this magazine. (Request Item No. D-34) 


Viscometer Facts 


A new 20-page booklet entitled. Sola- 
tions to Sticky Problems has been an- 
nounced by Brookfield Engineering Labo- 


ratories. The booklet attempts to pass along 
in easily readable form accurate information 
on the Brookfield Sychro-Lectric viscometer. 
It cover such subjects as how the viscometer 
works. how to a simple calibration 
check. Brookheld for control. 
etc. Copies may be obtained by writing this 
magazine. (Request Item No. D-35) 


make 
how to use 


Alemite Lubrication 


sound- 
slide color film containing answers to lubri- 
cation problems, has been released by Ale- 
mite, a 


No Margin for Error, a new 


division of Stewart-Warner Corp 
The new educational film takes the audience 


into a typical industrial plant showing the 


right and wrong way to handle lubricants 
from barrel to bearing. On 35-mm. film and 
lasting 15 minutes, the film presents 5 plans 
on lubricant handling. These plans range 
from the simplest hand guns and loader 
pumps, through bucket pumps and _ transfer 
pumps, through portable power guns and 
transfer pumps, and through power-operated 
barrel pumps to a complete lubrication de- 
partment on wheels. 

A 12-page booklet, Fire Plans for Better 
Plant Lubrication, graphically emphasizes 
each of the 5 plans on lubricant handling 
demonstrated in the film. In addition, the 
booklet points out 7 distinct ways in which 
good plant lubrication can cut production 
costs in machine down-time 


machine repair 


and service, waste of lubricant, less man- 
hours, elimination of product spoilage, less 
expensive housekeeping and elimination of 
safety hazards. The film and booklet are 
available to plant maintenance and produc- 
tion men through this publication. 


(Request Item No. D-36) 


Electrical Hazards 


Crouse-Hinds Co. has announced avail- 
ability of 2 publication, Bulletins 2655 and 


660. Bulletin 2655. Condulets tor Haxz- 
ardous Locations contains a table listing 
the commercial uses of hazardous sub- 


stances and their flash points and ignition 
temperatures; articles 500 and 510 of the 
1953 National Electrical Code; and de- 
tailed descriptions of explosion-proof and 
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EVERYBODY'S TALKING ABOUT... 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


PENFORD GUMS* 


for the 


warp sizing of 
Synthetic Staples 
and Mixtures 


S. Patent Nos. 2,516,632: 2,516,633; 2,516,634 


= PENICK & Forp. 


PORALED 


at NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


dust-tight electrical equipment conforming 
articles. The 82-page booklet 
is illustrated with photos and line drawings. 

Bulletin 2660 is the latest of an annually 
revised series of 16-page bulletins that ex 
plain why electrical equipment for hazard- 
ous locations is designed and built as it is 
The illustrated booklet explosion 
dynamics and why explosion-proof lighting 
hxtures, control boards and receptacles are 


to these code 


cove;©rs 


necessary for safe operations at Class I (ex 
plosive gasses or vapors) or Class I (com- 
bustible dusts) locations. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained 
by writing this magazine. Those requesting 
Bulletin 2655 are asked to state their title 
or function in the request 

(Request Item No. D-37) 


Temperature Regulators Guide 


A 4-page bulletin describing design and 
operation features of 


heen 


gineering Co. Inc 


Spence temperature 
Spence En. 
Spence temperature regu- 
pilot, combining both a 
pressure and thermal element, which changes 
steam pressure for delivery according to de- 
mand requirements. A large cutaway dia- 
gram of a typical Spence temperature regu- 
lator with a description of construction and 
parts is presented. Recommended installa- 
tions of Spence temperature regulators for 
instantaneous water 


regulators has issued by 


lators feature a 


heaters, water 
heaters and forced air heating systems are 


Write to this 


storage 


shown in 3 line drawings. 
magazine for free copies. 
(Request Item No. D-38) 


Materials Handling Guide 


How properly planned materials handling 
can reduce production costs is explained in 
a new, non-technical guide published by the 
Automatic Transportation Co., manufacturer 
of electric-driven industrial trucks. Entitled, 
The Materials Handling Cost Cutter, th 
guide is intended. to help the general busi- 
nessman analyze his own materials handling 
problems. Clear, concise explanations of the 
‘whys’ and “hows” of effectively applying 
mechanized materials handling procedures 
to manufacturing, processing, and ware- 
housing operations are given. Sections on 
the advantageous use of manpower, methods 
simplification, and the meaning and use of 
flow chart symbols are included. A com- 
plete sample flow chart graphically presents 
all elements in materials flow and handling 

(Request Item No. D-39) 


Portable Air Compressors 


Joy Mfg. Co. announces a new bulletin 
on the Joy line of portable air compressors. 
Economy and operating features are covered 
in 24 pages of detailed description, specif- 
cations and illustrations. This bulletin de- 
scribes 2 new sizes of Joy portables, 75 
cfm. and 125 c.f.m. The entire Joy line 
comprises 6 including Model 630, 
which is said to have the largest capacity 
on the market today. Copies of this bulle- 
tin may be obtained by writing this maga- 
zine, Bulletin A-55. 

(Request Item No. D-40) 
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For Every Spot in Your Plant 


From the bottom floor to the top of the stack... 

from the loading platform to the President’s office 

... you'll get a better paint job at lower cost when you 

specify famous Barreled Sunlight* maintenance paints. 
Whatever your painting needs, there’s a specialized, 

heavy duty Barreled Sunlight primer and finish to do 

the job better — and at lower ‘“‘on the wall’’ cost 

both for material and for the labor which today accounts 

for at least 80% of total ‘‘paintenance’’ outlay. 1 
For free descriptive catalog and information on “Barreled 3 

Barreled Sunlight ‘‘Engineered Color’’ survey service, : Suni: hta 

write today on your company letterhead. Barreled Coys if ~ 

Sunlight Paint Co., 5-D Dudley St., Providence 1, R.I. nana 


Barreled Sunlig 


A 

® FUG 


In whitest white or clean, clear; wanted colors, there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


PAINT PRODUCTS 


Exhibiting at American Textile Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic City, Booth No. 262 
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Amco Unit Dry-Duct System installed at Raytric Knitting Mill, Inc., Bristol, Conn. Shown here 
ore (1) fresh air inlet from outdoors; (2) plenum chamber, showing recirculated air louvers 
underneath; (3) air filter; (4) heatina coils; (5) cooling coils; (6) fan; (7) air duct; (8) control 
panel; (9) outlet in air duct; (10) atomiz=r; (11) humidity control 


Floor Area Limited? 


This compact AMCO Unit Dry-Duct System 
may be your answer 


An Amco Unit Dry-Duct System is 
composed of a self-contained air con- 
ditioning unit, distribution ducts 
and room atomizers. The unit itself 
is compact and can be installed over- 
head, out of the way, where it will 
not take up valuable mill floor space. 


' Here’s how it operates. Automati- 
cally operated louvers introduce into 
the unit fresh air and recirculated 
air in proper proportions. The air is 
filtered, if desired, and then heated 
as required. This “dry” air is distrib- 
uted to the working area through 
ducts. Humidification is provided by 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


room atomizers located in front of 
each air duct outlet. Spent air and 
heat is exhausted automatically 
through vent louvers. 

Amco Unit Dry-Duct Systems op- 
erate with evaporative cooling omly, 
or with cooling coils, as in the fea- 
tured installation at Raytric Knit- 
ting Mill, Inc. 

The Unit Dry-Duct System is but 
one of the many types of air condi- 
tioning systems which Amco manu- 
factures, engineers and installs in 
textile mills. Amco is in the unique 
position of being able to give you 


AMCO 


the widest possible choice between 
humidification, evaporative cooling 
(central station, dry-duct, or duct- 
less type) or refrigeration, alone o: 
in combination. Call an Amco eng:- 
neer. You can rely on him to give 
you advice on the system best suitec 
to your needs. 


Humidification * Evaporative Cooling (Ductless, Dry-Duct or Central Station) * Refrigeration 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, ®. |. + ATLANTA + BOSTON * CAMDEN + CHARLOTTE + AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY. INCs 
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OLYOKE MACHINE COMPA 


CALENDER ROLLS for the PAPER and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
WATER FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 


HOLY ORE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Get maximum spindle speeds in your mill by specifying 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELERS. There’s a National Ring Traveler 


for every spinning and twisting requirement — available at a moment's notice 
from our full stocks in Pawtucket and Charlotte: U. S. Standard 
(American, Hicks, Wilson, Elliptic) and Wentworth (Double Duty or P.B., 
Gravity, Gravity Express, Bal-Ellipsoid). 
National Ring Traveler Co. and Sterling Division, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. and Charlotte, N. C. 


See us at 
Booths 31-32 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
aT. antic\city’ 


RING TRAVELERS 


F. L. Chase, Jr., Pres. 


and Treas. « R. V. Borden, 


Piant Mgr 


° L. E. Taylor, So. Mgr. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF RING SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Here's an amazingly versatile 


new dye! It’s Du Pont 
‘CELANTHRENE” Cerise B— 
recommended for good light and wet 


fastness on all the hydrophobic fibers. 


On type 42 “ORLON” 
aerviie fiber—Du Pont 
“CELANTHRENE” Cerise B is 
particularly valuable on this fiber, where 
it shows excellent fastness to washing, 


perspiration, and light. 


On mylonm—this color builds up well, 
has good fastness, and yields 


bluish-pink shades. 


On both “DACRON” 
polyester fiber and acetate — 
Du Pont “CELANTHRENE” Cerise B 

is recommended for printing, and 

shows outstanding strength and freedom 


from specking. 


On “DACRON” 
“CELANTHRENE” Cerise B 

can be applied from benzoic acid, 
phenolic or other carrier baths, 

by pressure dyeing without a carrier 


and by the Thermosol process. 


On acetate — the color is level-dyeing 
with very good buildup properties, 

and can also be used to produce bright 
scarlet shades of improved 


sublimation fastness. 


For further information—and for help 
on anv coloring problem—write to 

t. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyes and Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*REG. U. PAT. OFF. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR GETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


versatile Du Pont “CELANTHRENE”* Cerise B- for bright 
pink shades on “ORLON”*, “DACRON’*, nylon and acetate 
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EXHIBITION 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


WILL EXHIBIT... 


THIS NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SPOOLER 


— FIND THE 


BARBER-COLMAN 


— 
| Te : This new Type “D” machine, specially 
designed to extend the advantages of large- 
| weighing up to 6 pounds. It is an improved 
AT THE 1954 AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION 


ATLANTIC CITY 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS « SUPER-SPEED WARPERS « WARP TYING MACHINES ¢ WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Sao Paulo, & 
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scorn spindles reconditioned 


by master technicians! 


It takes what GOSSETT-MASON has plenty of .. . 


know-how, equipment and skilled technicians ... . 


to repair and recondition spindles. The cost is only a 


fraction of complete spindle replacement. Give us a 


call. We will gladly and promptly give you a cost 


estimate. 


look what we do to spindles! 


Sketch A. 
7 BEFORE 
Sketch B. 
Sketch C. 
Sketch D 
BEFORE 


GOSSETT-MASON 


This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) .. . the same spindle 
reconditioned by GOSSETT-MASON master technicians. 


The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle 
steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to 
specified size. We also build up the worn top with hard 
chrome plate and grind the top to size specified. After 
retopping blade, if necessary we put on a new whorl (made 


by GOSSETT-MASON). 


This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifica- 
tions called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT-MASON 
technicians converted at a fraction of the cost of complete 
spindle replacement. 


We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new 
GOSSETT-MASON tape driven whorl. Then we arranged 
the band driven spindle base so that it can be used with 
tape driven spindle. Takes know-how and equipment plus 
skilled technicians. 


PLEASE NOTE: We manufacture all types of 


new spindles and bases. Write or telephone us 
for full particulars and a cost estimate. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 


D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


Incorporated 


WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
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GASTONIA- NORTH CAROLINA 


@ PHONE 5-466! or 5-0142 
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WMIOIR)S PRODUCTION 
AT LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA rexzie 


SHEET METAL PARTS : 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


b Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

' are precision built on 
a special jigs. Every screen 

' is imspected and double 
4 checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinder 
are dynamically balanced to re 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 
go into every product. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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ct STATESVILLE. Cutler-Hammer Combination Starters 
and Shipper Rod Switches on spinning frames in STATES- 
VILLE DIVISION, The Seminole Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


at MO 0 RESVILLE. Cutler-Hammer Electronic Dancer 


Roll Regulator and Range Drive Controller on slack 
drying range at Mooresville Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


(EW CUTLER-HAMMER LOOM SWITCH 
with NEMA IA Lint-Tight 
Gasketed Enclosure 


“ushbutton operation 
~an achievement for this 
ype of starter. Stop but- 
on can be padlocked. 


tronger, smaller, drawn 
teel case. Unique welded- 
steel mounting pedestal 
“Vvailable to create a com- 
plete assembly with un- 
paralleled resistance to 
mechanical shock. 


New NEMA 1A lint-tight 
easketed enclosure pre- 


vents entrance of lint and 
tust. 


Service proven, positive 


make, quick break operat- 
ing mechanism built on 
steel framework. 


“Out in the open” contacts 
for quicker inspection and 
easy renewal on the job. 
Most dependable over- 
load protection—famous 
Cutler-Hammer cutectic 
clement type— prevents 
unnecessary shutdowns 
without sacrifice of posi- 
tive motor protection. 


Vibration resistant. 
Mechanism ‘‘floats'’ in 
truly effective live rubber 
mounting bushings. 


for 
WAUMBEC 


at Manchester, N. H. 
Cutler-Hammer Push- 
button Manual Start- 
ers on uptwisters and 
Primary Resistor Type 
Magnetic Starters on 
roving frames. Cutler- 
Hammer contro! also 
used on looms and spin- 
ning frames in this 
great mull. 


Too important to be left to chance 


Men who know textile production costs are careful 
buyers of motor control equipment. They know a single 
work stoppage caused by faulty control can easily cost 
more than the entire purchase price of the control. In 
consequence, they do two things. First, they compare 
all makes of motor control to determine which is most 
dependable. Second, they specify this make by name 
on every purchase order. 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is the natural choice 
of men who know dependability in motor control 1s too 
important to be left to chance. They quickly find 
Cutler-Hammer dependability is not a mere competi- 
tive claim but a fact that can stand out clearly in a 
mill’s production records to reflect favorably on their 
own ability and good judgment. They also find that 
Cutler-Hammer dependability is not an occasional 
happenstance ...that it is the earned advantage of the 
longest and most intensive specialization in motor 
control engineering ...that it can safeguard every con- 
trol need from the simplest starter to the most complex 
electronic equipment. 


You too will find it pays to insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control and refuse all substitutes. An adequate 
network of Authorized Cutler-Hammer Distributors 
throughout the textile manufacturing areas insures 
prompt attention and supply. COUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1455 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


== MOTOR CONTROL 
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Calgon, when introduced to the textile industry 21 years ago, quickly established 
' its: reputation as a unique and dependable metallic sequestrant and dispersing 
agent. The test of time has sustained this reputation, and Calgon is still the 

: leader in its field for the following very good reasons: 

i= CALGON softens more water for less money than any other sequestrant 
available. 
CALGON synergizes the detergency of soap. Many sequestrants do not 


have this property, while others are less effective than Calgon. 
| Calgon also improves the cleaning power of synthetic detergents. 


CALGON disperses pigments such as clay, calcium carbonate, titanium ox- 
ide and others used in cotton and rayon finishing. 


CALGON solubilizes and disperses dyestuff for clearer, brighter dyeing 
of textiles. 


CALGON prevents the contamination of water from iron corrosion prod- 
ucts. Using very small quantities of Calgon, this “Threshold 
Treatment’ is the most economical method for eliminating iron 
contamination in any textile plant water supply. 


The many economies and greater efficiency made possible by Calgon far out- 
weigh its cost. Take advantage of the “know how” developed by years of serv- 
ice to the textile industry. Write or phone us about your problem or send for 


the informative bulletin, “Calgon Data for the Textile Chemist.” 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Fully licensed for this use under U.S. Parent No. 2,337,856. 


CALGON inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN CORPORATION 
HAGAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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ATLANTIC\CITY 


... for peak profits 
in your plants! 


Increased efficiency, production and 
quality bring greater profits—and today 
textile mills all over the Americas are 
confirming this by modernizing with 
Bahnson. 

Through constant research, special- 
ized equipment and outstanding engi- 
neering, Bahnson offers the world’s most 
complete line of industria! humidification 
equipment .. . including unit and central 
air-conditioning systems, and the latest 
in automatic air cleaners. 

Put Bahnson in your plans .. . for 
more efficient, more profitable plants. Let 
Bahnson equipment work for you as it 
does in seventy countries around the 
world, and in 91 of the top 100 textile 
mills in the United States. 


/ 
Q{ oF THE TOP 100) 


COMPANY. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


Atlantic City, N. J.— 
April 26-30, 1954 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Nothing in the economic situation warrants a slam-bang emergency program 
at this time, aS demanded:by the A.D.A., and itsS union allies, says Mr. Eisen- 
hower. He made clear he views the economic readjustment with confidence, and 
regards it as a factor in gradual deflation. He believes, however, there is 
need for early and positive action on the legislative program he has put before 


Congress. 


Gravity of the volume of unemployment and job readjustment is exag- 
gerated and distorted in many public statements, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Much of the idleness, it is indicated, is due to cessation of 
arms production in large centers where great numbers of workers have been as- 
sembled since the war's start. Other idleness is due to excessive rearmament 
pay for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 


While a surplus of workers exist in some centers where military produc- 
tion was s high, other areas have a shortage of w workers. Some of the idleness is 
due to population dis locations, and unwillingness of families to return to 
former abodes. The figures are increased also by the ease with which workers, 
unable to find new jobs similar to those lost, may claim unemployment compen- 
Sation. 


Union leaders are fighting hard to maintain rates paid to unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers during and since the war. In some instances unskilled 
pay has reached $10 and $12 a day. Other rates of pay have been built on this 
base. The vertical unions are feeling the pressure from the top down, as 
highly-paid skilled workers drop back into less skilled work. 


Action on a labor law revision has been suspended by the Senate Labor 
Committee until the White House reveals its position on state jurisdiction in 
labor relations. This development can mean delay until the House, under its 
time schedule, has taken action on a revision bill. The Senate committee is 
anxious not to report a bill until the House has acted. 


The issue of state jurisdiction in labor relations has been complicated 
by several Supreme Court decisions nullifying state laws. The Senate Labor 
Committee contends the decisions have left a "no man's land" in which federal 
or state jurisdiction is uncertain. Early in this session the White House 
prepared an amendment covering state jurisdiction, but it was withheld when it 
met opposition from Labor Secretary Mitchell. 


A more stringent anti-secondary boycott provision has been adopted by 
the House Labor Committee incident to revision of the labor law. The provision 
is largely in accord with the proposal put forward in the Senate by Senator 
Schoeppel (R., Kan.), and would lay down rigid restrictions on picketing. It is 
aimed at feuds between unions over jurisdiction in work. 


The House Labor Committee is moving carefully toward a more thorough 
Study of the handling of union welfare and pension funds. In New York State 
alone it is found that 600 welfare funds of unions have an estimated $20 bil- 
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Team-up Bahan’s Motor 
Drive and Top Girt for ) 
Top Production! 


It takes top efficiency, loom-by-loom, to make full economy 
of operation a weave room reality. That's why so many mulls 
are equipping looms with both the Bahan Motor Drive and 
Top Girt. These quality-built assemblies team-up to give re- 
markable new stability and performance to old looms. 


The revolutionary new Bahan Motor Drive and the well- 
known Bahan Top Girt are available for all loom models. 
Learn how they can be applied to your looms for better per- 
formance . . . bigger profits. See your Bahan Representative 
or write today to: 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


lion, much of which is available for investment. A surplus of $2.5 billion is 
found as left-overs from expenditures from payments of about $350 million a 
year by employers over several years. 


Evidence in the possession of the House committee points to vast sums 
being diverted from welfare purposes into various investments. The extent to 


which the unions control these investments or in which the investment, or its 
return, passes into the hands of private individuals, is a major point in the - 
investigation. 


The committee has found in some instances that commissions and deduc- 


each dollar. Ina few cases commissions of 17 1/2 per cent have been paid for 
the formality of writing an insurance policy to cover a union member eligible 
for benefits. 


John L. Lewis, with a $30 million treasury and a $100 million welfare 
fund, is reputed to be entering the field of big business on a gigantic scale. 


While he has denied he is now the owner of the Cincinnati Enquirer and the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., he did not deny an effort to buy the Hamilton National Bank 
in Washington, or to be one of Robert Young’s backers in seeking control of the 
New York Central. 


The Supreme Court has agreed to hear arguments on a decision from Cali- 
fornia that employees may revoke at any time the right of a union to represent 
them. N.L.R.B. has held in the past that representation cannot be revoked 
during the life of a contract. If the claim is upheld, hundreds of decertifi- 
cation petitions are expected to be filed with N.L.R.B. 


The present N.L.R.B. has taken the position it will not intervene in 
insignificant labor disputes, or in cases where obviously the intent is to 
delay. The board says it will not allow its processes to be used to circumvent 
action of a state agency which rightfully asserted jurisdiction, or where the 
intent is clearly to evade a state law. 


Congress is being urged from many quarters not to attempt revision of 
the labor law until the new N.L.R.B. can more fully test the present pro- 
visions. The board is reversing or modifying many decisions of the old board, 
and assuming a more detached attitude toward disputes. There is feeling the 
present law has never been given an impartial test. 


The issue of outlawing Communist-dominated unions as bargaining agents 
is expected to come up in both branches before Summer. Employers have asked 
that the law provide for authoritatively identifying such unions, and that they 
be denied a legal right to operate unless Communist leaders are removed by 
rank-and-file members. 


Eleven bills to outlaw Communists and their party, and to make Communism 
&@ crime in this country, have been taken up by the House Judiciary Committee. 
A new comprehensive measure covering the matter is being written. 


C.1.0. officials have appealed to Congress to liberalize the benefits 
that are paid under the unemployment compensation system. Spokesmen for in- 
dustry before the Senate Finance Committee asked for a new provision that would 
go much further in turning over administration of the jobless benefit program 
to the states. 


A.F.L. unions are aroused over the gloomy forecasts of recession and 
depression that have been issued by C.I.0. officials. They say the effect is 
that employers are taking the warnings seriously, and refusing to concede 
higher wage grants, or to make more favorable concessions in new contracts. 
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“He hasn't looked at me a single time since the samples came from Dillard!” 


COM PANY 


GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE WILMINGTON RALEIGH WINSTON-SALEM + MACON 
ATLANTA * AUGUSTA + GREENVILLE + COLUMBIA * ROANOKE + BRISTOL + KNOXVILLE 
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Editor 


JAMES MCADEN Jr. 


ANDREW HEWITT 
Associate Editor 


R. J. Kisstau 
Field Editor 


EMILY KERNS Inquiry and Reader Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN is devoted to the dissemination of 
information and the exchange of opinion relative to the 
spinning and weaving phases of the textile industry, as 
well as the dyeing and finishing of yarns and woven fabrics. 
Appropriate material, technical and otherwise, is solicited 
and paid for at regular rates. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are theirs and not necessarily those of the editors 
and publishers. { Subscription rates are: one year payable 
in advance, $1.50; three years payable in advance, $3.00; 


TEXTILE BULLETIN IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1225 * CHARLOTTE 1, N.C. * Telephone 3-3173 
— Offices and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 6 - 


Davip CLARK Chairman, Board of Directors 


Juntus M. SMITH President and General Manager 

(P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I 
JAMES MCADEN Jr. 


Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
Telephone Wliliams 3957) 
Vice-President 
MARGARET L. ROBINSON Secretary-Treasurer 
HENRIETTA MONROE Circulation Manager 
MIRIAM SCRUGGS Production Manager 
Roy M. ANGLIN 


Ben C. THOMAS 


Mechanical Superintendent 


Field Circulation Representative 


one year, Canada, $3.00; one year, other countries in Postal 
Union, $5.00; single copies, 25 cents. | A companion monthly 
journal, THE KNITTER, is published by Clark Publishing 
Co. and devoted to the interests of the knitgoods manufac- 
turing industry. 


Spotlight On Industry Migration 


Granting of state corporate tax relief for the textile in- 
dustry to prevent further migration from Pennsylvania ts 
one of the principal recommendations offered in the final 
report of a textile study committee appointed nearly two 
yeats ago by the Keystone State’s governor, John S. Fine. 
Discussing corporate taxes, the committee said that it 
“strongly recommends, in view of the facts, that no addi- 
tional corporate taxes, direct or indirect, be levied in the 
State of Pennsylvania and that some relief be given to 
the already existing high corporate taxes. The committee 
further recommends that the commonwealth study the 
corporate tax structure, giving special consideration to alle- 
viating the situation created by the capital stock tax and 
corporate net income tax as they affect the location of new 
industry, the establishing of new industrial enterprises and 
expansion of old established industry in the state. It is the 
opinion of this committee that this relatively high corpo- 
tate tax is a decided disadvantage, regardless of whether 
the total tax (including state tax, local tax and other tax) 
in any particular case is lower or higher in Pennsylvania 
than in other competing areas. Pennsylvania is unique in 
that the study . . . was requested before any substantial 
exodus from Pennsylvania, industry-wide, had gotten under 
way. 

Another of the study group’s recommendations was that 
public utilities providing power to textile plants ‘‘recog- 
nize their responsibilities” to make Pennsylvania attractive 
to the industry. It also proposes additional funds for voca- 
tional training in textile schools. Seven textile plants have 
moved to the South from Pennsylvania, the committee 
stated. But, according to the state commerce department, 
“not one of them gave high taxes or high power costs’ as 
reasons for the transfer. In one instance freedom from 
municipal taxes for five years was an inducement, but here 
plant officials said that take-home pay in the South was 
either the same or a penny or two more an hour than in the 


North. 
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The manpower advantage of the Southeast is the main 
reason for migration of the textile industry from New 
England to this part of the country, according to another 
recent study, by Dr. Robert W. Paterson of the University 
of South Carolina Bureau of Economic Research. Writing 
on “Why Industry Moves to the Southland” in the April 
issue of the university's, Business and Economic Review, 
Dr. Paterson predicts that ‘no matter how much emotional 
attachment New Englanders have for the textile industry, 
the drift of plants from the region will continue.” 

While abundant manpower is an advantage which will 
diminish with the years, present employment rates indicate 
that the South's labor situation will not become critical 
within the near future. Availability of raw materials and 
an expanding market for textiles are further advantages to 
the Southeast, but they are not decisive factors. The re- 
gion’s greatest attraction for the textile industry is its reser- 
voir of relatively unskilled workers, according to Dr. 
Paterson. 

New England cotton textile manufacturers are competing 
for labor with industries in the same region which pay 
higher wages, and they cannot increase wages without 
pricing their product out of the market, said the economist. 
He predicts the Southeast will face the same problem with 
cotton textile mills making an exodus in the future. 

Even while the question of North and/or South ts. being 
hashed out for the umpteenth time, claims and counter-claims 
in respect to who has the “mostest’’ textile manufacturing 
are being proffered by various Southern states. 

From South Carolina: We exceeded North Carolina in 
the number of cotton system spinning spindles in place for 
the first time in November 1953; this data did not include 
winding and twisting spindles. The South Carolina lead was 
even greater as of Feb. 27; 1954, when the Bureau of the 
Census records showed South Carolina as having 6,222,000 
spinning spindles in place as compared with North Caro- 
lina’s 6,133,000. 

From North Carolina: Those figu res are for cotton system 
spindles only, which are used for cotton and, in some cases, 
spun rayon, and do not reflect our remarkable advances in 
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synthetic fiber textile manufacturing in recent years. Besides, 


we 


thi 


hig 


are the nation’s leader in hosiery manufacturing, and 
s industry is insignificant in South Carolina. 

From Georgia: According to Department of Commerce 
ures, we led all Southeastern states in selling textile 


products to federal agencies in 1953, with contracts totalling 


nearly 2014 million dollars. 


From South ¢ -arolina: There is one thing for sure—the 


big movement of textiles is to the Carolinas. The two states 
now have more than 50 per cent of the entire industry. We 
are the biggest print cloth state, and we are also the biggest 
spinning, weaving and finishing state. North Carolina 
leads in sales yarn production, in cotton consumed, in knit- 
ting and in number of employed. But watch us, and partic- 
ularly notice our growth in woolen and worsted manufac- 
turing. 

To which we might add that it's all a sign of regional 
progress. 


TEXTILE INDU 


— 1954— 


Apr. 22-24 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. 
INSTITUTE, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Apr. 24 (Sa)—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIV., 8.T.A., 
White Oak Y.M.C.A., Greensboro, N. C. 


Apr. 24 (Sa)—SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


*Apr. 24-May 3 (Sa-M)—LYONS INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Lyons, France 


Apr. 26 (M)—General committee meeting, TEXTILE ENGINEERING DIV., 
A.S.M.E.. Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium 

Apr. 26-28 (M-W)—Manufacturing conference, A.M.A., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Apr. 26-30 (M-F)—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION 
(sponsored by American. Textile Machinery Assn.), Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Auditorium. 

*Apr. 26-30 (M-F)—INDUSTRIAL HEALTH CONFERENCE, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill 

Apr. 28 (W)—BRAND NAMES DAY (sponsored by Brand Names Founda- 
tion Inc.) 

Apr. 28 (W)—Alumni meeting, LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 

“Apr. 29-30 (Th-F)——-INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CONFERENCE (spon- 
sored by Society for Advancement of Management and A S.M.E.), Hotel 
Statier. New York City 

Apr. 30 (F)—Annual meeting, ASSN. OF NARROW PABRIC MFRS., Hote! 
Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa 

*May 3-14 (M-F)—BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, Castle Bromwich, Birm- 
ingham, England 

May 4-6 (Tu-Th)—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE, Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh. 

May 5-6 (W-Th)—Spring meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY (Institute of 
Textile Technology as host), Monticello Hotel and Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va. 

*May 5-7 (W-F)—AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAINING DIRECTORS, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis 

*May 6 (Th)—Annual meeting, NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOOL MFRS., Wal- 
dort-Astoria Hotel, New York City 

*May 7-8 (FP-Sa)—Semi-annual convention, NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOOL- 
EN AND WORSTED OVERSEERS. Hotel Manger, Boston, Mass. 

May 8 (Sa)—PIEDMONT DIV., 8.T.A., Catawba Country Club, Hickory, 
N.C 

May 8 (Sa)—Carding and spinning meeting, T.0.E.G., A. French Textile 
School, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 

*May 8-18 (Sa-Tu)—SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR, Basel, Switzerland. 


May 10-15 (M-Sa)—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK (sponsored by National 
Cotton Council of America). 

May 13-15 (Th-Sa)—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASS5N., The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 

May 14-15 (F-Sa)—Outing, SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C,., Radium 
Springs, Ga. 

*May 17-20 (M-Th)-—-BASIC MATERIALS EXPOSITION, Internationa! 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, I) 

May 20-21 (Th-F)—Annual outing, CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSN., Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Golf and Country Club. 


*May 21 (F)—Spring meeting, TEXTILE DIV., AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Hote! Sheraton, Boston, Mass. 

May 24-26 (M-W)—Insurance conference, A.M.A., Hotel Statler, New 
York City. 

May 27-29 (Th-8a)—Annual convention, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE 
MFRS. ASEN., The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 

May 3i-June 3 (M-Th)—INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MAN-MADE 
FIBERS, Paris, France 


June 4-5 (F-Sa)—Outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Golf and Country Club 


STRY SCHEDULE 


*June 7-10 (M-Th)—SOCIETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, Municipal 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 


*June 8-11 (Tu-F)—Annual conference, THE TEXTILE INSTITUTE (heid 
jointly with Society of Dyers and Colourists), Grand Hotel, Scarborough, 
England 


June 10-12 (Th- convention, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtie Beach, 8. 


June 11 (F)—Reunion and outing, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSN., Manufacturers Golf and Country Club, Oreland, Pa. 


June 11-12 (FP-Sa)—Summer outing, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 13-18 (Su-F)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS (with concurrent Exhibit of Testing and Scientific Appa- 
ratus), Sherman and Morrison Hotels, Chicago, Il. 


June 21-23 (M-W)—General management conference, AMERICAN MAN- 
AGEMENT ASS&SN., Hotel Statier, New York City. 


Sept. 11 (Sa)—Annual meeting, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Bar- 
ringer, Charlotte, N. C 


Sept. 13-14 (M-Tu)—Fall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY (Textile Tech- 
nical Federation of Canada and Canadian Assn. of Textile Colourists 
and Chemists as hosts), McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Sept. 15-18 (W-Sa)—National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta (Ga.) Bilt- 
more Hotel 


Sept. 23-24 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSN., 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 


Sept. 28-30 (Tu-Th)—INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EXPOSITION: concurrent short course Sept. 27-30 and 
competition Sept. 28-30 (sponsored by Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers), Chicago (I11.) Coliseum. 


Oct. 4-8 (M- TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, 8S. 


Oct. 12-15 (Tu-F)—NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION (sponsored by 
American Chemical Society), Chicago (Ill.) Celiseum. 


Oct. 14-15 (Th-F)-—Convention, THE QUARTERMASTER ASSN., Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 14-15 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MFRS. 
ASSN., The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


*Oct. 23 (Sa)-—Slashing and weaving meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING 
EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA, A. French Textile School, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Atlanta 


*Nov. 15-17 (M-W)—Pifth NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STANDARDS 
(sponsored by American Standards Assn.), Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City 

Dec. 4 (Sa)-—SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


Dec. 11 (Sa)-—-SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


— 1955 — 


Jan. 24-27 (M-Th)-—PLANT MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING SHOW, 
International Amphitheatre, and CONFERENCE, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jan. 31-FPeb. 1 (M-Tu)-—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex. 


‘Jan. 27-29 (Th-Sa)-—-Annua! conference, TEXTILE DIV., AMERICAN 8O- 
CIETY FOR QUALITY CONTROL, Clemson (8S. C.) College 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 2 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. 
INSTITUTE, Palm Beach (FIk.) Biltmore Hotel. 


June 16-18 (Th-Sa)-—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN., 
Mayview Manor and Green Park Hotel, Blowing Rock, N. C 


‘June 25-July 10 (Sa-Su)-—-INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION. 
Brussels, Belgium 


Sept. 21-23 (W-F)-—-National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


— 1956 — 
Sept. 10-12 (M-W)-—National convention, AMERICAN ASSN. OF TEX- 


TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 


*Listed for the first time this month. tTentative listing. ‘+tChanged or corrected from previous issue. 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W ) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F ) Friday; (Sa) Saturday; (Su) Sunday 
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We've been telling you how a Gaulin Homogenizer 
can help you make a better yarn at lower cost for 
some years now. We've repeated what hundreds of 
operators have reported to us. But don’t take our 
word for it alone. Here are the facts — the personal 
experiences of 33 Mills as revealed in an STA 
questionnaire. Draw your own conclusions. 


Q. 


A. 


Is your entire production on homogenized size or partly on 
homogenized size? 


90% of mills with homogenizers have their entire 
production on homogenized size. 


What type starch is used? 


78.7% of mills reported used pearl starch 
7.1% used potato starch 

7.1% used thin boiling and pearl 

7.1% used thin boiling 


Do you notice an improvement in the uniformity of added 
size on homogenized warp? 


86.4% report an improvement 
13.6% report no change 


Q. Is there a decrease in hard size through the use of bomog- 


enizers? 


78.1% report decrease of hard size 
21.9% report no change 


Q. Is there any noticeable difference in size in the yarn with 


homogenized size? 


56.8% report improvement in penetration 
43.2% noticed no difference 


Is there improvement in the quality of the warp yarn? 


50% indicated improvement 
16.6% very little improvement 
33.4% no change 


Homogenized 


As Revealed by 33 North and South Carolina 
Mills in an STA Questionnaire 


Q. 


© 


How long do you store your homogenized size before its 
usefulness is gone? 


8.3% — 8 hrs. 

25% — 16 hrs. 

41.6% — 48 hrs. 

8.3% varies 

16.8% will not hold size 


One mill reports that they have checked and held size 
56 hrs. and still were able to use the size. 


Is the viscosity of homogenized size more uniform than 


regular size cooked in the conventional manner? 


65% report more uniformity 
36% report no change 


Do you consider your homogenizer a worthwhile invest- 
ment? 


All mills report that they consider it a worthwhile 
investment. 


How long do you consider it takes to pay for this machine? 


23.1% agree to 6 months 

23.1% agree to 12 months 

38.4% agree to 18 months 
7.7% agree to 24 months 
7.7% agree to 36 months 


Are the savings in starch only or are there other savings? 


All mills agree that starch is the basis for the largest 
amount of savings. Other savings are listed as prepara- 
tion time, 2nds due to hard size, steam due to short 
cooking cycle, week-end dunking of size. 


For more information on Gaulin 


guaranteed performance, write today. 


SYNTHETICS — WORSTEDS 


Mills are now preparing more uniform sizes for 
Synthetics and Worsteds, too, with a Gaulin 
Homogenizer. Sizes are made finer, faster and at 
substantially lower costs according to field 
reports. 
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Manton-Gaulin 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 
66 GARDEN ST., EVERETT 49, MASS. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Homogenizers, 


Triplex Stainless-Steel High Pressure Pumps, and Colloid Mills 
Southern Representative: W. A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, S. C. 
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Announcing 


GULFTEX OIL 


resists gumming 


e helps keep needles 
clean and smooth 


¢ easily washes out of fabrics 


«minimum buildup of 
size on needles 


Out of Gulf Research Laboratories has come 
another outstanding textile lubricant—Gulf- 
tex Oil A, the ideal needle oil. 

In tests conducted at several leading full- 
fashioned hosiery mills, Gulftex has proved 
that it will aid effectively in keeping needles 
clean and smooth, thus contributing to 
smoother knitting and fewer seconds. 

Gulftex also has outstanding nonstaining 
characteristics as proven in scores of fade-o- 
meter tests, and easily washes out of fabrics. 

It may be sprayed on the needles or ap- 
plied with a brush. 

Developed primarily as a needle oil, Gulf- 
tex may also be used as a sewing machine lu- 
bricant, especially where the staining of 
fabrics is a problem. 


Make your next order for needle oil an 
order for more effective needle protection by 
specifying Gulftex Oil A. 

Call your nearest Gulf office and have a 
Gulf Sales Engineer recommend the proper 
grade of this outstanding oil. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


1822 GULF BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SERVES 
INDUSTRY 
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VOL. 80 


The 
Speak 


The Columbia Broadcasting System re- 
cently devoted two chapers of its Sunday 
afternoon network program, THE WORLD 
TODAY, in presenting a factual tape-re- 
corded report from two different sections 
of the country. The first of these was a so- 
called “‘depressed area” in New England, 
where it is pretty well agreed that industry 
is “union oriented,” with most of the 
hourly-paid workers being members of 
various labor unions. The second report 
came from Oconee County, S. C., which 
as presented as an area where business 
was booming and where sentiment in favor 
of union organization seems to be less than 
one per cent of those employed. The full 
script of the broadcast covering Oconee 
County is herewith presented. 


First Voice Heard on Program, a Native: 


I don’t think we need the union in these plants in Oconee 
County or even in the South. I don’t see where they could 
possibly do us any good or be any benefit to us. 


C.B.S. Commentator, Edward P. Morgan: 


On Jan. 17, The World Today told the story of Lowell, 
Mass., a so-called ‘‘depressed area” from which many fac- 
tories have fled. This reflected a kind of economic sickness 
afflicting all New England, which has lost some 135-odd 
textile mills since World War IT. 

New England's loss has been the South's gain, particu- 
larly the Carolinas and Georgia. In the last eight years, more 
than 1,000 manufacturing plants of various kinds have 
sprung up in South Carolina alone. What happens to a 
quiet Blue Ridge Mountain community which suddenly 
awakens to the hum of mass production? It is a compli- 
cated, un-honeysuckled story of economic dynamics, but, 
above all, it is a story of people. To report it, The World 
Today moves with Correspondent Av Westin and his re- 
cording equipment into the Palmetto State, as South Caro- 
lina is called. 

Westin pauses in Washington first for a militant state- 
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APRIL 195A NO. 4 


South Carolina 


ment from South Carolina's senior senator, Burnet R. May- 
bank. 

The Eisenhower Administration proposes to bring some 
relief to the depressed areas by allowing them 20 per cent 
of defense contract work if they meet a low bid. Senator 
Maybank has introduced legislation to block such action. 


Senator Burnet Maybank: 

The purpose behind my bill is to stop using money appro- 
priated for the Armed Services for relief purposes. That 
is being done by contracts being cancelled in various parts 
of the United States and transferred to other parts of the 
United States without the low bidder getting the contract 
because of unemployment in certain areas. I am from South 
Carolina and I know of no contract that has been taken 
out of my state. A lot of contracts were taken from Arizona, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, which I put in 
the Record last year, and it is no Southern issue whatsoever. 
It is an American issue—the American way, for the low 
bidder to receive the contract. And if New England is the 
low bidder, they should get it. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 

Reporter Westin then flew to Columbia, the capital of 
South Carolina. In perhaps a suaver accent than the unique 
Scotch bur-r-r of Senator Maybank, but with equal indigna 
tion, Gov. James Byrnes speaks his mind. 


Gov. James F. Byrnes: 


The Administration has announced the policy not to 
award contracts to the lowest bidder but to award them to 
some manufacturer in a labor surplus area who is willing 
to meet the lowest bid offered. That is a continuation of a 
policy authorized by the last Democratic Congress and prac- 
ticed by the last Democratic Administration. It was wrong 
then. It is wrong now. Such a policy ts indefensible. It 
assures the manufacturer that, regardless of his waste and 
inefhciency, the government will award him a contract in- 
stead of awarding it to the lowest bidder. It will discourage 
bidding. It might force the efficient manufacturer to dis- 
miss employees. The principle of such a policy is wrong 
regardless of what area may have surplus labor and regard- 
less of what administration proposes it. 


Arthur Brown, Mayor of Walhalla: 


1 am Arthur Brown, the mayor of Walhalla, S. C. It is a 
small town of about 4,000 people in the extreme northwest- 
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ern part of South Carolina, between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. Our main support is, of course, from farmers, 
connected with our manufacturing plants here. Our manu- 
facturing plants are largely staffed by, that is, the labor is 
furnished by mostly farmers who drive in here, these part 
time farmers. 


Farmer-Factory Worker: 

I get up in the morning about 7 o'clock and work on the 
farm ‘till about 2 or 2:30. Then I quit, take a bath, go to 
the mill and work ‘till 12 that night. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 

That part time farmer, Martin A. Fricks, a short, busy 
man in blue overalls, lives in Oconee County. 

In the heart of the Blue Ridge, Oconee County ts the 
home of Sugar Creek, the Tugaloo River, Issaquena Falls 
and of native labor, which, as the Chamber of Commerce 
brochures readily emphasize, believes in an honest day's 
work for an honest day's pay. 

But our Oconee County and its two principal towns, 
Seneca and Walhalla, spelled with a “W,” incidentally— 
are these places really building up into an industrial center ? 
Mayor Brown has hts-answer: 


Mayor Brown: 

Just yesterday afternoon I was talking with a man whose 
home was in Lowell, Mass., who just came down here and 
established one mill in this county, and he told me he was 
the happiest he had ever been in his life. Those people 
have had two plants down here in South Carolina, they 
have 18 plants all told, and they expect, eventually, to. move 
every one of them South. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 

Yet, New England has complained that Southern com- 
munities hungering for outside capital often raise unscrupul- 
ous lures of special financial arrangements—cheap labor 
and the like. One of Walhalla’s most successful merchants. 
a woman, named Minnie Barkin, takes exception. 


Minnie Barkin: 

There’s no luring being done. We are simply making it 
attractive as anybody would that wanted to build up a com- 
munity. We are offering no special inducements. We are 
just telling them what our natural resources are. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 

The big exodus from the North started with cotton tex- 
tiles. Now woolens are following. The huge American 
Woolen Co. has just decided to dispose of 11 Northern 
mills. The head of the South Carolina Research, Planning 
and Development Board, L. W. Bishop, suggests why his 
state may get woolen mills, too. 


L. W. Bishop: 
Well, here’s why. Wool can be brought into the port of 


Charleston. They came down here, for another reason, be- 
cause the markets are here. That ts, the manufacturers are 


here for their products. But I would say that one of the’ 


biggest factors, causes, rather, for their coming down was 
an engineering one. For example, they have to use a tre- 
mendous amount of hot, boiling water. The water is warmer 
here, even in the Winter than it is "way up in the far part 
of the North in the Summer. So that’s a tremendous eco- 
nomic saving for them. 
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C.B.S. Commentator : 


Many New England factories are run down, out-dated. 
Rather than repair or modernize, many companies figure 
it's cheaper to build a brand-new plant in the South, con- 
sidering land values and minimum taxes, for instance. But, 
are these give aways? Are they a calculated exaggeration 
of Southern hospitality? One of Oconee County's indus- 
trial planners, John W. Duncan, protests: 


John W. Duncan: 


Now, take two plants that were built here recently. One 
of them was on a piece of land that was, well, I don't 
know how many acres, around 100 acres, that cost them 
$10,000. When large plants come into our area, they build 
their own—they buy their own land, they build their own. 
We could give land to one, which is just a gesture, as far 
as that is concerned, a friendly gesture. We only have, | 
would say, a five-year tax county exemption; but after that, 
they pay taxes. We've got several of our industries right 
now, or within the next year or two, that will be paying 
taxes, real taxes, into our country. We think that’s right 
to get them started. We know that some of them have a 
hard pull at first. I know of a couple of them right now that 
are not operating here as large as we expected them to be. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 


One of the bluntest comments on the South and Oconee 
County's new prosperity comes from a product of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Organizer Leon Dennis of the 
C.1.0O. Textile Workers Union. 


Leon Dennis (C.1.0.): 

The reason these mills are coming into the South is be- 
cause of the abundance of cheap labor down here. They can 
get labor anywhere from'75 cents on up, and it doesn't go 
up too far. These mills are moving down to the South from 
the North to get away from organized labor in the North. 
As long as they have organized labor within their plant, 
they cannot pay 75 cents an hour. 


L. W. Bishop: 

We've got no cheap labor for sale! We have highly pro- 
ductive, co-operative labor to sell and that’s what my job is 
for. I'm not hunting plants. I'm selling jobs, and if they 
think they are coming down here to find cheap labor or to 
proselyte on our labor and working people, they are hitting 
the wrong sort of a country and I don't hesitate to tell them 
so emphatically. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 


That was State Planner Bishop, who has some things to 
say, too, about what he might call intangible attractions to 
business. 


L. W. Bishop: 

Well, I think the biggest thing that we have to offer in 
South Carolina is basically sound-thinking people. Our peo- 
ple were 99.6 per cent native born. Now we don't boast of 
that—that we are any different from the people in New 
England—because we are not. You see the same French, 
German, Irish, Italian and people here—the Jewish people 
have been here, for one and two hundred years. But I say to 
you when I say 99.6 per cent native born, I am alluding to 
the fact that they have one mind and one type of thinking; 
and if you like it, and we do, and industry, apparently, likes 
it, then you have something tangible on which to build. 
That is conservatism. 
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C.B.S. Commentator: 

An impressive number of the frugal, hard-working Blue 
Ridge Mountain people readily volunteer that, as far as 
money is concerned, they have never had it so good as now, 
with factory jobs fattening their farm incomes. Still, under- 
paid? Reporter Westin asks Ebray E. Patterson, a hand at 
the Clemson plant of Utica-Mohawk Mills. 


Ebray Patterson, Worker at Utica-Mohawk: 

Well, I don’t know too much about the average wages. 
But I'll say a man in the South in the mill can make very 
easily $60 a week as based on 40 hours; that a man making 
$60 a week with a family of four children can very easily 
save 20 per cent of his wages. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 

But there is a real differential in dollars and cents between 
the wages paid in Northern and in Southern mills. The 
actual figure is disputed. One estimate ranges between 25 
cents and 30 cents an hour more in the Northern pay enve- 
lope than in the Southern. Another calculation is something 
like seven cents an hour in actual pay, plus another nine 
cents in so-called “‘fringe’’ benefits. But many Southerners 
atgue that they have fringe benefits of their own in lower 
living costs. This is the way Oconee County Planner John 
W. Duncan adds them up. 


John W. Duncan: 

Better living conditions are the difference. Let me give 
you this illustration. In New York state I just heard re- 
cently, in New York City, where a man right here in this 
county was telling me his daughter rents an apartment 
having one large sitting room, a kitchenette, now that’s not 
a kitchen, a kitchenette, a small bedroom—and they pay 
$125 a month. Now you are going to be surprised at this: 
I have a nice little cottage, large grounds; I have a large 
kitchen, not a kitchenette, a sitting room, two good-sized 
bedrooms and a bath. I pay $35 a month. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 
The portly, white-haired postmaster of Walhalla, H. M. 
DuPre, paints a picture of prosperity for the whole area. 


Postmaster H. M. DuPre of Walhalla: 

Of course, in this office the way we judge is postal re- 
ceipts. The receipts for this office for 1947 was a little over 
$18,000. In 1953, they were over $72,000. And approxi- 
mately ten years ago, we had about $75,000 on deposit in 
postal savings. Now we have $412,000. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 

How is this translated back into individual homes? You 
get the answer from Business Woman Minnie Barkin, from 
Farmer Fricks, from Editor Charles Collins of The Keowee 
Courier and Mayor Brown. But, first of all, from Mrs. Lila 
Vaughn. 


Mrs. Lila Vaughn: 

Been working 61/, years in textile plant in Walhalla and 
it has helped us to save money to buy farm and remodel, 
we've always sent the children to school, we've bought our 
electric appliances, such as refrigerator and washing ma- 
chine and electric stove. 

Minnie Barkin, Business Woman: 

When I started with this business 37 years ago the typical 

grocery order was fatback, dry beans, coffee, maybe a can 
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SECOND PRIZE in the Inner Packing and Inner Containers 
Class of the 1954 Fibre Box Association Box Competition 
went to inner packing in a box for synthetic yarn. It was 
made by Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City. This type 
of inner packing holds the spools of yarn rigidly in place, and 
because the spools are held by their cores, the yarn is not 
touched by the inner packing. Wound spools of varying 
diameter may be placed in the same package. The trays are 
shipped flat to the customer and are easily assembled and 
packed. In addition, the trays materially increase the rigidity 
of the sides aml ends of the box. 


or two of salmon, or syrups or something like that. Now, 
it's fresh vegetables, fruits and just a regular grocery order 
like you've got in your own home. 


Farmer Fricks: 

See that Ford tractor? I bought it. See that Chevrolet 
pick-up? I bought it. And I bought an electric stove and 
washing machine and several things in the house. 


Editor Charles Collins of The Keowee Courier: 

I can see farms that some years ago were unpainted and 
unfenced with eroded land now, from people working in 
textile plants, having that extra income, have fenced off 
their places, painted them, have cattle on them and _ nice 
pastures. It’s helped tremendously. 


Mayor Brown: 

And our business for the last few years has tripled itself 
in all our branches. We are particularly in the farm machin- 
ery business, in the automobile business, and in the home 
appliance business. Also, in the building materials business. 
And we are, also, farmers. So we have a view of all of it. 
We know what they're up against and, as a rule, our people 


are more prosperous and have more money than they have 


ever had in the history of the world. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 
In addition to the many enterprises he has just men- 
tioned, Walhalla’s Mayor Brown has interest in a tourist 
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court and a hotel. He's really busy and beaming. And as 
for people like farm and factory men, Fricks and Patterson, 
they testify they prefer their prosperity outside a labor 
union. 


Farmer Fricks: 


They're trying to get a union down there at the mill 
where I work at now. Some of ‘em—mostly it's against 
boss men, say they underpaid. 


Worker Patterson: 


Yeah, they come about in a ‘sassy’ way and they usually 
approach people that don't care whether they work much 
or not, and they paint a pretty flowery picture for ‘em— 
and try to make ‘em think that they should be leaders in 
the mill instead of, maybe, working in the hourly-base jobs. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 


Although there is some union labor in South Carolina, 
not a single plant in Oconee County has been organized. 
The C.1.O. Textile Workers are still trying, not overlook- 
ing the women, as Organizer Helen Gregory, from Ander- 
son County, reveals. 


COTTON TRADERS FACETIOUSLY BID ON MAID OF COT- 
TON BEVERLY PACK of El Paso as she steps down into the 
pit after closing the day's trading in visit to New York Cotton 
Exchange. July cotton futures were quoted at 34.55 cents per 
pound when the pretty 124-pound Texan signaled the close of 
the market. Following day she flew abroad for two-week Euro- 
pean tour, from which she returned recently. 
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Helen Gregory, With C.1.0.: 

[ am trying to get the ladies interested in the union and 
get the ladies organized for the union. I visit the ladies, 
have meetings with them and explain to them what the 
union is all about, how it runs and what they can do to 
help better their working conditions and help their hus- 
bands make a better living for the family. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 


C.1LO.-field man, Garland Brook, tells his story. 
Carland Brook, C.LO.: 


But when we first go into a community we find, most 
times, that the business men are organized against us into 
citizens committees. Many of the mills have goon squads 
and when an organizer attempts to pass out leaflets at the 
mill gates he gets “cussed” out. And another thing, as soon 
as we go into a community, when they find out who we are, 
we are followed by the police and every stop we make, the 
policemen take the name and address of that worker; then 
that worker gets a tough time during the next few days and 
even fired or given additional work to do. 


Ben Durham: 


My name is Ben Durham, former employee of the J. P. 
Stevens Co. in Seneca, S. C. I was a doffer in the plant and 
they began watching me and discriminating against me in 
union activities. I didn’t leave any openings for them, and 
they began working on my wife there and eventually laid 
her off, out of seniority. When I mentioned this to the 
overseer and admitted my union activities by showing him 
my book, he fired me within ten minutes. And then I filed 
claim for my unemployment compensation and when my 
termination paper came back they had _ insubordination 
against me. The one that filed the charges against me for 
insubordination at the hearing didn’t know what insubordi- 
nation was. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 


And an account, too. from George Lester Williams, a 
loom fixer. 


George Lester Williams: 


I work at the Seneca Plant of Utica-Mohawk’s mill. I am 
active in the union. They have added work to my job. | 
was threatened by the overseer that if I didn’t keep my job 
up better that he’d put somebody on it that could. And | 
explained to him about this incident where I was letting 
this machine stand. I was working on two other machines 
that were broke down and I couldn't be on the other one 
at the same time. And he said, well, if I didn’t run the job 
better that he would put somebody on it. So I put on my 
union button and he didn’t bother me any more about my 
union activities. But he has added more to my job, from 
time to time. But the company has put the pressure on the 
people. They post no solicitation notices in the mill and 
threaten to fire workers caught in union activities during 
the work hours. But still they will send some man around 
and give him time off to come and talk to me to get me to 
pull out from the union. 


C.B.S. Commentator: « 


Durham is out of a job, alleges he is black-listed. Wil- 
liams has not been fired. He still works in the plant. When 
Reporter Westin asked management for its side of the pic- 
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ture, spokesmen demurred. The same “no comment” came 
from J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc. of New York, the parent 
irm of Utica-Mohawk, on the ground that management 
was not on the defensive and, therefore, no statement was 
necessary. 

Certainly, pro-company sentiments are easy to find, Take 
two Utica-Mohawk employees, for instance, Ebray Patterson 
and William Barrett, and others, on the question of union 
influence. 


Ebray Patterson: 

Do you mean. er-er,-what percentage of the people are 
interested in the union? Well, it’s a very small percentage. 
| wouldn't think there would be—at the mill I work at, I 
don't think there's over one per cent, if that many, that's 
really interested in it. And if they would be let alone, | 
don't think it would be one-half of one per cent. I don't 
know of a single case where anybody has been treated 
unfair. I don’t know of a single case where anybody has 
been fired or mistreated because of any union activities. Our 
work load hasn't been increased I don't think over a period 
of years. The working people in mills are having a better 
time than they ever had before. 


William Barrett: 

I don't think we need the union in these plants in Oconce 
County or even in the South. We have the legal right, so 
far as law is concerned, to join the union. And I hope that 
if we haven't already got it, we will have right shortly a 
legal right not to join the union and work on in the plant. 
We notice a lot of times that we hear a lot about our rights 
but we never hear so much on the other side about the 
company's rights, the stockholder’s right. And if they are 
bright enough to build these plants and to operate them, | 
think they are bright enough to manage them without any 
organized labor. 


Worker: 


Well, I don’t know how you all feel about a union. Now 
all our churches are against a union. A union ts sin. It's the 
root of evil. That's the reason the preachers always talk to 
us about it. We've got little young ‘uns and, well, myself, 
take myself, I'd go hungry. I'd go clotheless. When they 
shut that mill down, why I've got nothing to look to, with- 
out it's my farm. You don’t make very much off of the 
farm altogether. 


Mayor Brown: 

There is no interference in any way by manufacturers or 
individuals anywhere to prevent labor organizations from 
coming in. And the fact of the business is, they welcome 
the people to take their own choice. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 

That last statement of Mayor Brown is challenged by the 
question—How free is the choice? posed by Ben Durham's 
wife, Eunice, who says she, too, was fired for union activity 
from the mills. 


Eunice Durham: 

They are so afraid they'll lose their jobs if they sign a 
card and their families will go hungry until they won't sign. 
That's their very reason for not signing a union card. There's 
so many people that I have talked to that have told me that 
they would be glad to sign a union card and that they knew 
that the union was the very thing we needed here in Seneca, 
but they were afraid. 
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Gov. James F. Byrnes: 

The industries that have come to South Carolina have not 
come here for magnolias, moonlight nor moonshine. They 
have come here to make money. They have prospered. No 
business established since 1945 has failed. Many have ex- 
panded. 


C.B.S. Commentator: 

There's a ring of conviction in that declarative sentence 
of Governor Byrnes that seems to apply *o the whole South. 
Its incipient industrialization ts already there, a hard and a 
growing fact, to be recognized no matter which side of the 
political, economic or social fence you are on. 

Westin went back to that hard-headed ex-banker, L. W. 
Bishop, head of South Carolina's Pianning and Develop- 
ment Board, for a final size-up of the situation. 


L. W. Bishop: 

Let me come back ‘and tell you again that I have great 
respect for that bunch of Yankees up North, and they are 
smart boys and they are highly lovable people. They are 
great people, and it’s just a question of this country settling 
down and finding itself. We are a growing country. We 
will continue to expand, and our economy is getting greater 
all the time. And I am satisfied that when someone of this 
business leaves the North and comes South there's other new 
things that will open up. I think in electronics. I think in 
certain types of specified skills—it’s well suited to be in 
the North, and it will find itself, and it will seek its level 
and settle out, and we'll all be happy, too. 


C.B.S. Commentator : 

Growth can be painful. Happiness is a relative, changing 
thing. But that, as an armchair philosopher might say, 1s 
the way that life is lived in The World Today. 


DISCUSSING THE DETAILS OF AN EXPERIMENTAL MA- 
CHINE designed to clean mechanically harvested cotton are 
(from left) William A. Turner, vice-president, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.;: Walter G. Regnery, president, Joanna (5S. C. ) 
Cotton Mills; Charlton H. Williams, president, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga.;: George S. Buck, technical director, National 
Cotton Council, Washington, D. C.; Carl R. Harris, executive 
vice-president, Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, N. C.; and Ralph A. 
Rusca, acting head of the cotton mechanical processing section 
of the U.S.D.A. Southern Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans. This group of textile industry leaders was in 
New Orleans recently for an annual review of progress in 
cotton mechanical processing investigations. In this way the 
Southern laboratory obtains suggestions and ideas for main- 
taining a practical, effective program of research. Members 
of the group are appointed as collaborators and serve on a 
rotation plan. [his year is the first for Mr. Harris and the last 
for Mr. Turner, who is retiring after completing a four-year 
term. 
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Mule Spinning 


HE mule spinning method was invented by Samuel 

Crompton in England about 1799 when he combined 
Arkwright's principles of the water frame with Hargreaves’ 
spinning jenny. This hybrid combination was jokingly 
called a mule but the name has remained in use since that 
time. 

Generally speaking, the machine proper (see Fig. 2-14) 
consists of a headstock which contains most of the mechan- 
ism for operating the various parts, the creel for holding 
the roving that is to be converted into yarn, the delivery 
rolls for feeding the roving, the carriage that carries the 
spindles for twisting and winding the yarn, the cylinder 
for driving the spindles and the fallers for guiding the yarn 
onto the spindles and keeping it under tension during 
winding. In some cases, drawing rolls are combined with 
the delivery rolls so that the roving is drafted to some 
extent before it is delivered. The best mules are reputed 
to be made in England, but a number of quite satisfactory 
machines have been made in this country. Westcott & Sons, 
Hopedale, Mass., and Davis and Furber, North Andover, 
Mass., are two well known builders in the United States. 
On a mule, the roving is first delivered through a set of 
delivery rolls while the carriage moves outward to take 
up the amount of roving delivered. In some cases the 
carriage moves outward faster than the roving is delivered 
so that the roving is attenuated into the desired yarn weight. 
As the carriage moves out, the spindles are revolving and 
inserting twist in the yarn. This is accomplished by having 
the upper ends of the spindles below and inclined toward 
the nip of the delivery rolls. This results in a few open 
spirals of yarn wound on the spindle and then each addi- 
tional coil slips off the tip of the spindle and appears as 


TWISTING 


By NEAL TRUSLOW, Superintendent of Product Development, United States Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C. 


— Chapter Il, Part Three (Twisting Devices) — 


a turn of twist in the yarn. This twist during ‘the draw” 
gives added strength to the strand and produces a more 
uniform yarn since the twist tends to go into the lightest 
section of the yarn and thereby prevents further drafting 
of that section. For woolen yarns, the roping is drawn out 
to about twice its original length during this “spindle 
draft’ operation. After the carriage has reached a pre- 
determined position, the delivery rolls and carriage stop 
moving but the spindles rotate at an increased speed until 
the desired twist is inserted in the yarn. During this twist- 
ing stage, the carriage slowly starts backward in order to 
compensate for the shortening of the yarn due to the 
twist being put into it. After the twisting is completed, 
the spindles make a few revolutions in the opposite di- 
rection to back off the open coils. Then the fallers assume 
their proper position to wind the yarn onto the spindles. 
During the wind, the carriage moves toward the head stock 
at a speed to keep the correct yarn tension. This completes 
the cycle of operations and the procedure .is repeated. 

Modern self-acting mules (which perform the above 
operations automatically) require five to 15 horsepower to 
operate and occupy a floor space of 40 to 100 feet in 
length and 11 to 121% feet in width. The number of 
spindles per frame varies from 200 to 450. The spindle 
speeds vary from 3,000 to 5,600 r.p.m. 

Mule spinning today is used on cotton only for the finest 
counts of high quality yarn. On woolens, the majority of 
yarn is spun on mules but an increasing amount is being 
ring spun. The mule is particularly well adapted to pro- 
duce soft and uniform yarns and to handle short and weak 
fibers. However, the disadvantages of mule spinning will 
probably cause this method of spinning to gradually dis- 
appear. Among these disadvantages are (1) small inter- 


Fig. 2-14——Woolen spinning mule. ( Cour- 
tesy Davis & Furber Machine Co., North 


Andover, Mass. ) 
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mittent output, (2) large floor space required, (3) difh- 
culty in making machine repairs, and (4) highly skilled 
operators needed. 


The Down Twister 


Twisting frames that use the ring and traveler principle 
and in which the strand travels from a supply package 
down to a rotating twisted yarn package are called down 
twisters. The term is reserved for machinery used to handle 
either filament or plied yarns in order to distinguish it from 
equipment used for spinning staple fibers. The term ‘‘dou- 
bler” is also used for this type of equipment since it fre- 
quently is used to make two-ply or “doubled” yarns. It is 
also possible to use this method for inserting additional 
twist into a single yarn. 

Great freedom is allowed in the selection of the supply 
packages for a down twister. For steady production of 
heavy yarns such as tire cord, the supply pac kages frequently 
take the form of beams because of the labor saving during 
the start up when individual ends must be threaded and 
tied. At other times, spools, pirns, cones and bobbins are 


used to advantage in down twisters (see Fig. 2-15). 

An auxiliary device that is sometimes encountered on 
down twisters is a trough for holding a liquid that is placed 
so that the yarn goes through the liquid before going to 
the feed rolls. The yarn to be twisted is run through this 
bath in order to soften or to chemically treat the fibers 
before they are twisted. Such a treatment causes the fibers 


= | 

Fig. 2-15—Heavy-duty down twister for tire cord. (Courtesy Saco- 

Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. ) 
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Fig. 2-16—Trough and immersion roll lifter mechanism for wet 
twister. (Courtesy Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. ) 
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Fig. 2-17—Stop motion for twisters showing the primary stop 
motion (A), the secondary stop motion (B), brake (C), plunger 
(D). and cable (E). 


to become pliable so that they will conform to the desired 
twisted structure and this results in a stronger and more 
uniform yarn, This procedure is often used for industrial 
cotton yarns (see Fig. 2-16). 

When a down twisting machine is handling light weight 
yarns and particularly when handling the finer denier fila- 
ments, it is equipped with a stop motion device for each 
single end (see Fig. 2-17). If the end breaks, a knock off 
is actuated and the spindle is stopped. This arrangement 
is mecessary .to prevent large amounts of expensive waste. 

Some down twisters are equipped with more than one 
set of feed rools so that the amount of twist being put 
into the various single yarn components can be varied. 
This results in the production of fancy yarn like boucle 
seed and bunch yarn. A leading manufacturer of equip- 
ment for producing these novelty yarns is Collins Bros. 
Machine Co., 647 Roosevelt Avenue, Pawtucket. R. I. 

Down twisters can be classified according to the type of 
ring used: horizontal, vertical or conical. These terms refer 
to the plane and shape of the flange on which the traveler 
hts. Horizontal rings for twisting are built like those for 
spinning with either a single flange or a double flange, 
the latter usually representing a saving since it can be re- 
versed and the second flange used after the first is worn 
out. The vertical ring is one in which the flange is a vertical 
steel band which is often pressed into a holder or into the 
hole in the ring rail. The vertical traveler is shaped like 
a question mark with the lower end turned upward to the 
left and it fits around the top and bottom edges of the 
steel band. The conical ring as manufactured by Herr is 
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Fig. 2-19 (above )— 
Modern doubler twist- 
ers for making two- 
ply yarn. (Courtesy 
Fletcher Works Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Fig. 2-18 (left)— 
Twisting kraft paper 
on ai ring. twister. 
(Courtesy Saco-Low- 
ell Shops. ) 


N.C. State Professor Writes Story Of Silk 


Prof. Arthur C. Hayes of the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College has made a major contribu- 
tion to Volume 12 of the Encyclopedia of Chemical Tech- 
nology, soon to be published by Interscience Encyclopedia 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. The veteran N. C. State faculty 
member wrote the encyclopedia’s entire section on silk— 
a Subject in which he is an authority. His article, illus- 
trated with charts and tables, will fill about ten pages of 
the publication. Professor Hayes was requested to write the 
article last Spring and completed the exhaustive manu- 
script several weeks ago. He received and checked the 
galley proof early this month and expects to see his ma- 
terial in print soon. 

The article covers the historical background of silk and 
includes a comprehensive account of sericulture, the growth 
and cultivation of silk worms. It also describes a wide 
variety of other subjects relating to silk. Among these are 
silk processing, spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, print- 
ing, finishing, weighting, marketing, uses, production, con- 
sumption, and physical qualities. Of significance to silk 
marketing is Professor Hayes’ report on silk grades and 
specifications, which will be featured in the encyclopedia’s 
silk section. 

Before joining the N. C. State faculty in September 
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a combination of these two, and is used more for spin- 
ning than for twisting. 

The take-up bobbin may have yarn capacity ranging from 
one-half to 214, pounds with the traverse between 41/, and 
eight inches. On some machines the traverse can be varied 
so as to build a tapered or straight bobbin. Spindle speeds 
are slow when compared to up-twisting because of the 
limitations imposed by the traveler. The speed of opera- 
tion is generally from 3,000 to 9,000 r.p.m. depending 
upon the yarn and the machine. The practicality. of this 
method is at its peak when it is used for a dual purpose 
such as doubling and twisting, but in some special applica- 
tions (such as in twisting paper as seen in Fig. 2-18) the 
action of the traveler seems to aid in the formation of 
the desired twisted structure. 


1936, Professor Hayes worked for two years in the tex- 
tile department of the Qwangtung Provincial Sericulture 
Bureau at Canton, China. He is a native of Canton, where 
his parents were Southern Baptist Missionaries. He is now 
an associate professor in the Department of Textile Chem- 
istry and Dyeing at State College. He holds degrees from 
Brown University and North Carolina State College. 


Survey Indicates More Use Of Metallics 


More metallics will be used in fabrics by leading textile 
designers and weavers, according to an impartial national 
survey just completed by Corporate Relations Audit, a re- 
search concern, for Metlon Corp., manufacturer of metallic 
yarns. Other facts brought to light by the survey which 
covered 200 leading users of metallics was that metallics 
had a definite favorable effect on profits, and that a heavy 
percentage of opinion was that metallics were not in the 
“novelty” category but were considered as staples by 65 per 
cent of those responding. Many answering the survey said 
metallics had had a substantial effect in increasing sales, 
and many stated that metallics were their top selling item. 
In answer to the question “Do you have plans and ideas 
for expanding use of metallics in your line?’’"—77 per cent 
said “yes.” Comments included “Metallics have great value 
in adding new visual values to our line.”’ 
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HERE is little doubt about the outlook for cotton in 
‘ Greenwood County, S. C., where Greenwood Mills is 
pushing its new Durst print cloth plant into full operation. 
e In about two months the plant will be in full operation, 
. turning out some 40 000,000 yards of 80-square cotton print 

y cloth annually. 
This solid vote of confidence in the future of cotton ts 
. part of a 20-million-dollar expansion and modernization 


program that Greenwood Mills started following World 
War II. The Greenwood Mills organization also consists of 
four other plants—Greenwood, Mathews, Ninety Six and 


James C. Self Sr.: 


tion .. 


“Good cotton, good equipment, good organiza- 


. that’s the secret of success.” 


The new Durst Plant is dsncaiiieaaials 1,200 feet long and 350 feet wide, is equipped with more than 1,700 looms and 60,000 spindles. 


Harris, all in Greenwood County. Owned and operated by 
James C. Self, president since 1908, Greenwood Mills now 
has a combined total of 300,000 spindles and employs some 
6,000 persons. The new plant in full operation will employ 
about 700 and will consume 22,000 bales of cotton a year. 
Equipped with 60,000 spindles, it will manufacture fabric 
designed to lend itself to the newer finishes now available 
and any that may be developed in the future. 

Explaining why Greenwood Mills was investing some 
$6,000,000 in a new cotton mill, Mr. Self recently stated, 
“Government figures indicate that the population of the 
U. S. is increasing at the rate of 7,000 persons a day. That 
means there will be a greater demand for everything, espe- 
cially food and clothing.’’ He went on to say that Green- 
wood has confidence in the future of the textile industry 
and that the building of this new plant was proof of that. 
“Moreover, this new Greenwood product adds further 
diversification to the fabrics we already offer our custom- 
ers—fine combed and carded cottons, corduroys, filament 
and spun synthetics. We feel that new and improved finishes 
have helped create a broader demand for high-quality cotton 
print cloths.” 

The construction department of Greenwood Mills built 
the new plant with the exception of the air conditioning, 
heating, plumbing and other such special contracts. Mr. Self 
reported that the cost of the plant was financed with the 
earnings of the company and that no funds were borrowed. 
Observing that he believed it to be the first completely new 
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Drawing ... . to 


cotton ,print cloth. mill to be built in this country in 25 
years, he estimated that to duplicate the plant would cost 
approximately $150 per spindle at current machinery prices. 

The plant, which covers ten acres, is of one-story con- 
struction, 1,200 feet long and 350 feet wide. It is com- 
pletely air conditioned with ten large and one small evap- 
orative cooling units that give a complete change of air 
every 41/, minutes. The building was planned by the com- 
pany and particular emphasis was stressed on machinery 
layout and materials handling in the plant. The successive 
processes are laid out in 1-2-3 order so that a minimum of 
handling and physical effort will be required of the indi- 
vidual worker. It is felt that the ground level location will 
eliminate practically all vibration. 

Bales of cotton are unloaded from rail cars by lift trucks 
and placed in the warehouse corridor. They are weighed 
by a scale traveling on an overhead crane. Following this 
operation, the bales are stacked by lift trucks in warehouse 
sections near the opening room and moved to the opening 
room as they are needed. The opening and picking rooms 
are located as near as possible to the center of the cotton 
storage rooms. 

As the laps are doffed from the pickers they are placed 
on an automatic traveling lap scale. If the laps are within 
prescribed weight tolerances, a green light comes on. A red 
light indicates an over or under weight lap that is rejected. 
The weight of each lap is printed by an automatic recording 
device incorporated on the scale. Laps of proper weight are 
placed on a lap conveyor that carries the laps to the cards. 
This conveyor operates on an overhead electrified rail and 
consists of three trains carrying ten laps each. 

Cans for the cards and drawing frames are the large 
42x15-inch cans which have twice the capacity of the stand- 
ard 36x12 cans ordinarily used in cotton mills. The roving 
frames produce 12x6-inch roving packages. Each frame is 
equipped with an Adams stop motion which stops the frame 
as soon as one end breaks. A red signal light indicates to 
the operator that the machine is not operating. The Saco- 
Lowell spinning frames are equipped with umbrella-type 
creels, the Duo Roth drafting system, and Pneumafil. Under- 
frame and overhead cleaners with ceiling cleaner attach- 
ments are mounted to the frames. 

An overhead type of conveyor is used to move beams 
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. . to Cloth Room ¢ 
from the warpers to the slashers. A similar type of overhead 
conveyor is used to move the beams from the slasher to the 
storage. In the weave room this type of conveyor is again 
used to transport the beams to the looms. The Draper E 
and X Model looms are equipped to use the large 28-inch 
loom beams which can accommodate 21!/, times as much 
yarn as the usual 20-inch loom beams. 

Officials of the company point out that while there isn't 
anything radically new or different in the machinery or 
equipment in the plant, every effort has been made to make 
the most efhicient use of the manufacturing area and proven 
machinery, and to incorporate in the individual processes 
all the refinements and improvements appropriate to this 
type of manufacturing. 

The plant was named after William Lowndes Durst, who 
was the organizer and first president of Greenwood Mills. 
J. F. Chalmers is general superintendent of the new plant 
as well as the other four plants. The new superintendent is 
F. T. Hurt—his assistant, R. M. Yonce. Supervisors for the 
new plant were chosen from employees at the other mills. 
Most of: the operating personnel came from the other four 
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plants too, although 4 portion of the employees are new- 
comers to the Greenwood Mills organization. 

When queried about the possibility of a finishing plant 
for the five mills, Mr. Self stated that Greenwood Mills is 
too diversified to permit competitive finishing of its own 
products. Company ofhcials pointed out that the finishing 
industry appears to already have ample capacity and the 
ability to meet all requirements and that Greenwood Mills 
has confidence in the converter in a competitive market. 

Another Greenwood Mills project currently under con- 
struction is a power plant which will serve all five of the 
company's mills at a cost of seven mils per kilowatt hour. 
It is expected to be in service within a year. 

The Greenwood plant is the oldest mill in the organiza- 
tion. It manufactures fine carded cotton fabrics. The Ninety 


Six plant manufactures fine combed goods. The Mathews 
plant is the largest individual mill in the world spinning 
and weaving spun synthetic fabrics. The Harris plant, which 
was completed in 1950 as a part of the current expansion 
program, produces filament synthetic fabrics. The produc- 
tion of Greenwood Mills will be two-thirds cotton when 
the Durst plant is completely in operation. It was formerly 
50 per cent cotton and 50 per cent synthetics. 

As an indication of Greenwood’s reputation for quality 
products, it was pointed out that the first several million 
yards of the 80-square print cloth manufactured since the 
mill went into operation last November were sold to cus- 
tomers who placed orders without even seeing a sample. 
The company is duly proud of this reputation and the Durst 
plant should be another step toward preserving it. 


Psychology And the Worker Attitude 


By DR. D. J. MOFFIE, Head of Psychology Department, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Here is a psychologist who doesn’t talk 
down from an ivory tower, but who deals 
with his subject from a practical point of 
view. Dr. Moffie delivered his remarks 
during the March 27 meeting of the East- 


ern Carolina Division. Southern Textile 
Association. held at the North Carolina 


State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


HE psychologist is concerned with the human element 

in industry. He is not concerned, in your industry, with 
the mechanical element—the spinning frame or any other 
machine you have. He is concerned with the man who 
operates that machine. Most of you supervisors or superin- 
tendents are concerned about selling your ideas to people, 
both those who are above you and those who are under 
you. In psychology we are concerned in doing the very 
things I am talking about. 

Not too long ago I went up to a plant in Virginia, and 
during my visit I asked a foreman. what was the efficiency 
of his room. He spilled it right off—96.57 or something 
like that. Then I asked another foreman: ‘What is the ef- 
ficiency of your room?’’ He answered immediately, and it 
was about the same. Then I asked: “What ts the efficiency 
of your men?’” He was amazed. We know about the ef- 
ficiency of our machines down to the second decimal place, 
but what do we know about the efficiency of the people 
who operate those machines and who contribute to their 
productivity ? 

I am sure that in industry we have left untouched the 
most important element in our work, because after all the 
human element is the most important one. When you think 
of your own plant are you not convinced that the kind of 
people you have in it at all levels—the employee level as 
well as the executive level—and how well those people 
work together as a team, how well they execute your ideas, 
how well you work with those on the same level as you 
are, are you not convinced that those are the secrets of the 
real success of your operation? At State College we have 
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always felt that the boys in engineering, in agriculture, in 
business, in textiles, need to know more about human be- 
havior. Therefore he does get some training in psychology, 
etc. Here in the textile school 80 per cent of the graduates 
go into managerial jobs, and when they get into mana- 
gerial jobs they need to know more about what makes 
people tick and how they tick. So they need to study 
psychology. 

At Pennsylvania State University a study was made of 
supervisors in industry. One of the important findings that 
came out of that study was that the thing the supervisors 
placed at the top, the thing they needed more knowledge 
of, the thing they wanted to know more of, was the human 
element in industry. They put that at the head. I am sure 
if I were to ask you what are the most important prob- 
lems you have, what are the problems that keep you awake 
at night, what are the things most difhcult to deal with, you 
would say they are not the technical problems but the 
human relationships—how to deal with those under you, 
how to work with your boss. 

This all leads me to ome area of psychology that | 
should like to discuss—the area of attitudes, because un- 
questionably the worker's attitude is what determines the 
effectiveness of the work he does in his job, whether he 
be a laborer, a knitter, an engineer, or a chemist. If his 
attitude is good we may expect high productivity and may 
expect high morale. If his attitude is poor then we may 
expect poor productivity, poor morale, and even accidents. 
One of my main interests is accidents. The man who is un- 
happy in his job, who does not give a darn, is going to 
have more accidents not only on the highways but in the 
plant; and the worker who is happy in his work is going 
to give you better production and fewer accidents. 

The problem of attitudes is tied up with how we feel 
inside. As we say in psychology, the matter of attitudes is 
probably the hardest to measure and to mold into shape. 
How many of you have a worker who has come from 
another plant and who is always on the defensive? He 
does what you ask him to do, but he does it unwillingly 
and probably with'‘a lot of griping behind your back. You 
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say he has a poor attitude. Of course. as frequently happens, 
he might be fired. But let's look at the history of that 


man or that woman. The history probably indicates that 
that person has been that way before he or she ever came 
to your plant; if you contact your references and get a 
really good work history you would find that that worker 
was that way before he or she ever came to you. You 
would also probably find that that worker has had a lot 
of insecurities and probably never was able to produce or 
be satisfied with the production that he or she was carry- 
ing on. You also may find that there may have heen some 
home conditions which contributed to the attitude in the 
plant. Of course, you can fire that worker, but what else 
can be done? If we find a supervisor who can understand 
why, who can get to the cause of some of those attitudes, 
I am sure he might make considerable headway in making 
that worker more valuable to the company. 

If the morale of the workers in an industry is low, look 
to the supervisor. It may be that his attitude is not right 
and the workers reflect it. 

Bear this in mind, then, that a poor attitude is some- 
thing you bring with you; and generally it ts long-lived 
or deep-seated; you do not develop it overnight. Conse- 
quently, if there is a poor attitude in the plant, look to 
your supervisors or those who may have brought about 
that condition in the plant. The attitude itself, you see, ts 
the reflection of the feelings that the person has. 

Psychologists have spent a great deal of time in indus- 
try in a discussion of what we can do for workers to make 
them happier, to make them more satisfied, to have them 
become a more productive unit. It has been shown, I 
think, by studies in industrial psychology that the most 
important attitudes are as follows: 


The first one is the attitude of security or insecurity. 
Probably you have never thought about it. But there is 
enough evidence in the field to warrant the conclusion that 
workers are not striking for higher wages, though of 
course they want higher wages. What they want ts a sense 
of security, a sense of belongingness. How can we build a 
feeling of security, and how can we build a sense of 
belongingness? I think that many supervisors have missed 
the boat in that they will never allow a worker to come 
up with an idea. I visited a textile plant not long ago 
where a supervisor had a good idea on that. He had a 
small committee, the members of which rotated. The com- 
mittee got together about once a week, and in that session 
once a week they discussed ways and means by which they 
could improve the actual doing of the job. The surprising 
thing was that many, many ideas for the improvement of 
the work came from the workers themselves. By doing 
this the workers felt they were contributing something to 
that department; they contributed to the feeling of security 
in that department and developed a feeling of belonging- 
ness. I think many supervisors have missed the boat because 
they have not put in effect something like this simple little 
idea of having a committee to discuss these things. After 
all, who would know better how to make improvements 
in the work than the workers themselves ? 


A study has been made of the multiple-management 
method, which many companies are using. It 1s a new 
thing and it has its field, just as any new technique has. 
, Yet it has many, many good things in it. | know in one 
" company there is what is called the junior management 


board. This board is made up of supervisors and made 
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\. M. Moore Jr. Succeeds J. P. Hughes 
As Chairman Of Eastern Carolina §. 1. A. 


A. M. Moore Jr., superintendent of the No. 6 Plant of 
Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, is the new chairman of the 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association. 
He was elected at the group's Spring meeting to suc- 
ceed J. P. Hughes, superintendent of the Eno Plant, 
Cone Mills Corp., Hillsboro, N. C. 

The division’s new vice-chairman is J. K. Bruton, 
superintendent of Erwin No. 5 at Erwin, N. C., and 
the secretary is E. H. Fuller, assistant superintendent of 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Newly- 
elected to the executive committee is ]. C. Farmer, super- 
intendent of Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills. Con- 
tinuing on the executive group are: C. A. Phillips, 
superintendent of Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills; J. B. 
Hutchinson, assistant superintendent of Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids; and W. A. Rhinehardt, superin- 
tendent of Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham. 

In addition to the two addresses by James I. Teat 
and Dr. D. J. Mofhe (published in this issue) which 
were delivered at the March 27 meeting, those present 
were given a demonstration and explanation of the 
Nepotometer, an instrument for predicting the tendency 
of cotton to form neps, by John F. Bogdan of the 
North Carolina State College School of Textiles. 


up of heads of departments. They meet regularly and have 
their own rules and policies of operation, just as the 
senior board has. What they do is that they come up with 
ideas, and if an idea is accepted by the junior board it is 
sent up to the senior board, which accepts it or rejects it. 
In other words, the junior board has no executive authority 
but acts merely in an advisory capacity to the senior board. 
The interesting thing is that in eight years of operation 
of this scheme 2,019 ideas came up and were recom- 
mended by the junior board; and 2,008, or nearly all of 
them, were approved by the senior board. Now, what 
does that do to the junior board? It gives them the feel- 
ing that they are contributing to the management and to 
the well-being of the company. 

It would be well, I think, for you folks who are in an 
executive position to give some thought to this new idea 
of management, this idea of a junior board or a junior 
advisory council. 

Of course, I have been interested more in the problem 
of selecting executives. If it costs $500 to train a spinner 
it might cost $200,000 to train a vice-president, because 
after all he might make or break the industry. Most higher 
executives, of course, are selected by seniority. 

What the worker basically wants is some feeling of 
security, some sense of belongingness. The workers want 
to feel that they are part of the organization. But they 
want more than that. A worker wants to feel that he is 
getting somewhere. He wants to feel that he is improving 
in his work. What does that mean in your plant? It means 
that you have to know where your jobs lead, what oppor- 
tunities there are in the department. It also means that 
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you ought to have in your industry some training for 
supervisors. 


We have gone beyond the stage of thinking that you 
can have just “hands” in your department. You can not 
think of an employee as a worker who comes in at eight 
o'clock and leaves at three. If you are still thinking of an 
Operator in that way I just can not refrain from saying 
that you are behind the times—unquestionably behind the 
times if you are not thinking of ways to make that worker 
a better worker in your department. 

We cannot, of course, get away from the fact that 
workers are thinking about wages; they do want better 
wages. But there is more evidence day by day that that is 
not the real problem. I am quite sure that workers them- 
selves sometimes do not know why they strike. There are 
other things involved besides higher wages. 

One important thing is that we need to do a better job 
of selecting workers and a better job of training workers. 
In other words, if you start out with a sad apple you are 
going to have a sad apple at the end. But if we start out 
with a worker who is fitted to do the job that he or she is 
going to do, that person will be a happy employee, be- 
cause he or she—and I suppose in textile mills it is mostly 
she-——will be free from tensions and anxieties and can do 
a good job. 

It has been said that we do not begin to use more than 
a comparatively small percentage of our real energy, that 
we are leaving untapped the real potential there. I am 
satishied that in State College we are using only from 30 
to 40 per cent of the energy of our boys. To utilize that 
energy better we have to know more about the human 
element. 

To go back to attitudes, if we have a poor attitude it is 
because something has gone wrong inside us; we have 
failed to get out of life what we want. 

Chairman Hughes: To go back to the beginning, is there any 
formula for figuring the effectiveness of the worker? 

Dr. Moffie: I am afraid not. That is due to the darn complexity 
ot what we are. But I think we need to keep better records—better 
records of what our workers are doing over a period of time; and 
over a period of time much of that can be translated into terms 


ot dollars and cents. But there is no simple formula for it, I am 
sure. 


Chairman Hughes: You can not figure’ that as you do the ef. 
ficiency of a machine? 

Dr. Moffie: No. 

Mr. A: 1 should like to know something about what a super. 
visor should do in the matter of accepting suggestions. 

Dr. Moffie: If we could only teach supervisors to accept sug- 
gestions favorably it would be much better. But the trouble is that 
the supervisor gets on the defensive; he feels that his security is 
impaired, Ifa suggestion is made his function, of course, is to 
accept it or reject it. If he receives it with an open mind not only 
is the worker's attitude improved but the supervisor's attitude is, 
too. He must not be rigid; he must not be on the defensive 

Question: What do you do with the worker who is 65 years 
old and over? 

Dr. Mofie: THAT is a good question. Let me say that, from 
what we know of human behavior, the man of 65 and over is 
still a very productive human being. Intellectually he has not 
changed much from what he was at 45 or 55, and emotionally he 
is just as good as ever. In working with people he is just as 
good as ever. You are, however, faced with the problem of re- 
tirement. The answer there is that you should set up a policy. 
Every company should have a good policy of retirement. There 
is nO question but that there are some people who are still very 
productive at 65 and some who are not very productive. Perhaps 
you can set up some provision for employing workers who are 
beyond 65. 

Ouestion: How would you go about finding out the attitude of 
the workers in order to determine in what fields training is needed ? 

Dr. Moffiie: If you want to find out how your workers feel about 
their supervisors, let's say, and about the management and about 
the company, then I think you have to get someone to make an 
attitude survey. If you want a training program then I think it 
must be conducted along the lines I have spoken of this morn- 
ing—20 or 30 hours’ work. Attitude surveys, of course, if con- 
ducted well, I think give much valuable information. 

Mr. A: What about supervisors’ pets ? 

Dr. Moffie: Of course, I think the training of supervisors helps 
eliminate that problem. If you work with the supervisors you 
should be able to show them that they have to be impartial and 
have to be fair. They need to be trained, I expect, in some of 
these problems of supervision. 

Are there any more questions? We are, of course, ‘way over 
our time. 

Mr. G: How about employees’ being afraid of their jobs? I had 
one of our graduates in to see me last week who wanted to change 
his job because, he said, there was one man in his organization 
who carried a lot of weight and if he was not on your side you 
had better get out. What are you going to do about that? 

Dr, Moffie: There 1 think it is an internal problem; it is a ques- 
tion of the supervisor. There again you have the problem of 
favoritism that was brought out. It is a problem that has to be 
worked out by the heads of the departments and the supervisors. 


The Supervisor And Waste 


By JAMES |. TEAT, Southeastern Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENNY saved by waste control in the plant is just 

as valuable to the company as a penny earned on 
its product. Any saving is of importance to us today. ] 
have for about seven years, or since the war, been saying 
that to some of you. We had it pretty good in our industry 
for a time. The thing the superintendent asked us about 
was how many pounds we were getting out. I was running 
a weave room down in Georgia in 1947 and 1948, and the 
question the superintendent always asked me at the end of 
the week was: “How many pounds of cloth have you got- 
ten out?” Of course, my seconds were pretty high. Then 
that attitude changed, and we began to think of the sec- 
onds and of the waste in the mill. We began to think of 
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how much it cost us to get out so many pounds of first- 
quality goods. 

Waste control certainly affects our unit cost in the plant. 
It affects it to a far greater degree that most of us, as over- 
seers and shift foremen and superintendents, think about. 
When you get ‘back to your plant next week; in some of 
your spare time (of which, of course, the supervisors have 
so much) think about_how much waste your plant is 
making. Of course you know how many bales are being 
put out. You know how much hard waste you make, how 
much soft waste, how much fly waste, how much you take 
out in flat strips, and so forth—or maybe you don’t. But 
when you have an opportunity next week, after you get 
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ick, find out how much waste you are making in your 
lant. Find out how much raw material you are taking into 
our plant, whether it be cotton or worsted or filament 
yon or other synthetic, or whatever it may be, and find 
ut how much you are turning out in your finished product 
nd how much you are putting out in waste. When you do 
hat do not forget that you are putting into the goods you 
urn out other materials. Lots of mills say: “Well, we 
urn out more pounds of product than we buy of raw 
naterial."" That may be true, but there is more in the 
vroduct than the raw material; there is starch and there 
s water and there is size. To get the cost of your salable 
waste items we recommend that you add to the cost of the 
raw material the cost of processing and the cost of the 
items that you put into your product and from that amount 
subtract the sales value of the waste. What is left ts the 
cost of the waste. (This would be true at any process.) 

It is sometimes surprising to alert, technically-minded 
textile operating men to find out what that cost amounts 
to. We have found mills in which it ranges from 1.5 to 
two cents per pound in filament rayon mills, while in 
some mills making fine worsted classifications the cost per 
pound might run to 60 to 70 cents. When you find what 
that waste costs per pound amounts to compare it to all 
the other elements of unit cost in your plant and see if 
it might offer some method of reduction to you. 

Then comes the next question: Where is waste reduc- 
tion possible? Of course, anyone running a textile mill 
knows he can not run the mill without waste. If we are 
running cotton we know that there are certain elements 
in the bale of cotton when it comes in, such as trash, leaf, 
etc., that we do not want to put into our product. We do 
not want to sell that trash in our goods, and we have to 
accept that waste as necessary, [here is other waste that ts 
necessary, too. For instance, one of my favorite illustrations 
is the filling quill. We know it is necessary to leave several 
yards of waste on the quill for quality production. We 
also know that, if it is necessary to leave six yards on the 
filling quill for quality production, and we leave on ten 
yards, then that extra four yards is unnecessary waste. 


When Jim Teat talks about cotton mill 
waste he means baled waste. In this dis- 
cussion, which was part of the program of 
this Spring’s meeting of the Eastern Caro- 
lina Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, he refuses to pin-point the answer to 
a question frequently asked of him— 
“What is the average amount of waste a 
mill should have?’’—but he indicates a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 


Suppose we have a loom beam running out. We know 
we can not weave every inch of yarn that is on the loom 
beam when it comes from the slasher. There are several 
reasons for that. But how much do you need? If you do 
not know now you might find that there are a few inches 
of excessive waste being made every time you are taking 
a warp out in your weave room. That excessive waste is 
where the reduction in unit cost that I mentioned a moment 
ago is possible to us, to put us on the other side of the 
ledger. 

So find out first how much waste you are making, how 
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There is a Collins Twister for 


Every Twisting Construction 


sey 
TWISTING 


Visit us at our Booth No. 8 / 
A. T. M.A. show April 26-30. 

Let’s talk over your twisting 
problems. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
Ask for data on — / 
Collins Brothers 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 


Plain & Wet Twisters 
Trap Twisters 
Novelty Twisters 
Miscellaneous Twisting Equipment 


Easton & Burnham 


Carpenter Reels 
Improved Inman Automatic Banders 
Skein Winders 


Spoolers 
Spindles. 


Chas. A. Luther & Co. 


Cloth Stretchers : 
Thread Dressers, Etc. 


Complete parts and service 
on all items listed bere. 


Write for information. 


COLLINS BROTHERS Machine Co. 


647 ROOSEVELT AVE. PAWTUCKET, 1. 
Southern: Karl H. inderfurth, 1816 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Western: Albert Breen, 80 East Jockson Blvd, Chicago 4, Hi. 


Canadian. tan Haldane. London. Ontario 
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FABRICATORS 


jo STAINLESS STEEL 


Down go maintenance and opera- 
tional costs when you switch to 
stainless steel! Corrosion, wear and 
break-down resulting from them are 
eliminated by the use of this modern 


wonder metal . Consider re- 
placing your old-fashioned hard to 
clean and maintain pressure vessels, 
acid tanks, dye vats or starch kettles 
with SIMS built stainless steel 
equipment. 


for Quality ites 
SIMS 


With one of the most modern and 
progressive metal working shops in 
the south, the technical “know- 
how” of SIMS craftsmen and the 
SIMS guarantee of quality prod- 
ucts, you are assured of equipment 
built to your exact specifications. 


For Custom 
Tailoring of 
Stainless Steel... 
Coll, wire or 
write today. 


METAL WORKS 


WEST POINT, GA. 


a 


much it is costing you, how much of it is excessive, a 
how much can be saved. Then we come back to I 
Mofhe's subject. We find that the major cause that sup ; 
visors give for excessive waste in the mill is carelessn: s; ' 
of employees. If I were to pass a questionnaire arou 
among you this morning and ask you to list five ma 
causes of excessive waste in textile plants probably ev: 
one of you would put down carelessness of employees fr. 

Let's analyze that a little further. Why are employ 
careless? Why do they make excessive waste? We cor 
back to attitudes first, although of course the employ 
might not have sufficient skill for the job. We believe tl 
an employee's causing excessive waste is due to one 
those two things, either that he is not sufficiently skill 
for the job or that he is careless. So then we come bac} 
to you, the supervisors. 

We might approach it from the standpoint that we ca: 
not belong to our jobs and cannot keep our jobs and get 
our pay checks unless we operate efficiently. What we nec 
to do is to produce a good product efficiently at a cost v 
can persuade the customer to pay. How can we produ 
that product ? 

Some of our plants are running only part-time, onl, 
three days a week. Their employees still have jobs, but 
their pay checks have certainly been affected. Now, I am 
not going to say that those mills could be operating ful! 
time if they could better control their waste; I am not 
going to get myself out on a limb like that. But I do s 
to you that it ts your duty to point out to your w orkers 
that if they will reduce the waste it will certainly co: 
tribute to the efficiency of the plant and to the security o! 
their jobs, 

Chairman Hughes; Can you go into a plant with a set of p 
determined standards and say to the manager of that plant: “| 
order to improve your plant you will have to meet these standards 

Mr. Teat: We have worked with about 188 textile plants 
seven years. Every week we get in our office an average of 1° 
waste reports, the majority from cotton mills. We have compar 
waste reports diligently in, say, print cloth mills, where we kno 
the product involved, know the machine efficiency is about t! 
same, and know the cotton is about the same. But even there » 
cannot set a standard and take it to the next mill down the lu 
and apply it. “My mill is just a little bit different.’ Have you ev: 
heard that? Well, that is true. Maybe you have the same machine: 
and the same raw material, but perhaps: you handle your waste 
little differently. 

Take spooler thread waste. Maybe in your mill you count ; 
spooler thread waste what the knotter drops out. Maybe in t! 
next plant the spooler thread waste also includes the tailings. > 
we cannot take one standard for the two mills. Actually, if v 
will approach your waste problem in each department analytical! 
it is not too difficult. Approach it in the way some of your tim 
study men do when they are trying to set up a new job load, an 
you will find it is not too difficult to establish those standards, 

Question: When you and your staff are called in to set up 
system of waste control, how long does it take you to set up 
system ? 

Mr. Teat: Are you going to give me a chance to make a sal 
rlug? On the average, about 24 or three months. I hate to s: 
this, but I will. The only reason for employing a consultant (y 
know a consultant is a guy 15 miles from home who talks lou 
he is called a consultant)—the reason for retaining a consulta! 
is that he takes the time to do what you cannot do. On the ave 
age it takes about 21% months. 

Mr. B; What is the average waste in a print cloth mill? 

Mr. Teat: If you are thinking about the total waste percentag 
based on pounds of cotton opened, including bagging and ties an 
all other things, and not counting invisible waste, including th 
size and moisture in the stock, I think a good percentage is some 
where around 12 per cent. 

Mr. B: That includes the size? 
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Mr. Teat: No, sir. That is baled waste, total waste baled di- | 
ided by the total pounds of cotton opened; and it includes bag- 
-ing and ties. We have one print cloth mill—thts is something 
ou will not believe, but I am going to tell you just the same—one 
nill in our experience ‘that for the past three years has averaged 
9 per cent total thread waste. That includes soft thread, hard 
hread, everything. We have another mill that over the period of 


er cent. For the print cloth mill your total waste should average 
round 12 per cent. In a combed cotton mill the reworkable waste 


ime of a year averaged 0.72 per cent. Another one averaged 0.81 , 


; usually from 0.50 to 0.60 per cent more than in a carded cotton 
nill. I am giving you tight figures, good figures. They are not the 
iverage for those 180 mills I talked about. 

Ouestion: When you say 12 per cent you mean 12 pounds per 
100 pounds of cotton? 

Mr. Teat: Yes. That is salable waste, baled waste. 

Question: Do you attempt to establish a break-even line as to 
putting back in reworkable waste and its effect in making seconds? 

Mr. Teat: We all know the amount of waste we put back in 
has a definite effect on quality. We try to establish that for each 
particular plant. We have seen some interesting tests performed 
in that field. We did not do them; but we were working with a 
large company which in a large test of cotton divided the cotton 
into 20 1,000,000-pound lots and ran it through the plant. In 
each lot they put back a different percentage of waste and ran it 
through. They have a pretty well staffed research department, with 
a lot of people, who tested the ends down in spinning and every- 
thing else you could think of. On the basis of the tests they made 
they established how much waste they could put in their product 
without affecting the sale price of that product and then took the 
excess waste and put it in products not so critical and sold it. 

Mr. C: What about the percentage of waste in a mill running 
synthetics ? 

Mr. Teat; Again I am not trying to hedge; but there are so 
many variables, such as denier, fiber waste, etc., that it is tougher 
to answer than for a cotton mill. I would say that it should be 
somewhere between two per cent and five per cent. 

Mr. C: Suppose you run a lot of blends? 

Mr, Teat: Your waste percentage would be high under those 
conditions. 

Mr. A: Do you know what the correlation is between the amount 
of waste caused by improper handling and the amount caused by 
such practices as leaving an excessive amount of yarn on the quills 
and so forth? 

Mr. Teat: As tar as a percentage correlation is concerned, I have 
never correlated it; but I would say the amount of waste from the 
latter cause is less than the waste made in improper handling. 
Improper handling of every package, from sliver right on through 
cloth, is one of the major ways in which excessive waste is made. 
However, there might be mills where the other situation could 
be true, where an excessive amount of yarn left on the quills 
could be the greater. But the waste made in handling is one of 
the causes of excessive waste in any plant. 


Piedmont Division, $.T.A., Meets May 8 


The Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will hold its Spring meeting at the Catawba Country 
Club, Hickory, N. C., May 8. According to H. C, Estes, 
chairman of the division, the program will include a paper 
on “Modern European Textile Machinery” by F. E. Boze- 
man, Southern Agent, Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Char- 


the American Textile Machinery Exhibition at Atlantic 
City. F. M. Johnson, superintendent of the research de- 
partment, Pacific Mills Rayon Division, Rhodhiss, N. C., 


| 


| 


lotte, N. C., and a panel discussion of the highlights of | 


will act as moderator. Members of the panel include R. T. 
Stutts, president of Carolinian Mills Inc., High Shoals, 
N. C.; Joe Delany, general superintendent of Joanna 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills; J. L. James, general manager, Erwin 
Mills, Cooleemee, N. C.; and H. C. Estes, general superin- 
tendent, Pacific Mills Rayon Division, Rhodhiss, N. C. 
There will be a short business session, followed by a 
luncheon. 
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not what you pay, but 
WHAT DOES A BOBBIN COST? 


A few cents to possibly hundreds of 
dollars, is the actual cost of a loom 
bobbin. You may pay only a few cents, 
and if it’s a PRECISION* LOOM BOBBIN 
by New England Bobbin & Shuttle 
Company, that’s the cost, too, for 
quite some time. 


But a bobbin that doesn’t run true... 
that early develops finish-scars 

... that swells due to moisture settling in 
the bore . . . that snags yarns — all these 
and many more bobbin troubles can 
cost many, many yards of spoiled cloth. 
And also, cost unnecessary 

operator time, THAT'S expensive, 

no matter what you paid for the bobbin. 


PRECISION* Loom Bobbins by NEB, with 
the Long-Life all-over lacquer finish 
will, we sincerely believe, give you 
longer trouble-free weaving than any 
bobbin you can buy, at any price. 


Let us send you samples 


and test them yourself. Give us spin- 
die size, or better yet, send us a 
true-running spindle. 


*Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


PRECISION: 


PRECISION AUTOMATIC LOOM 
BINS for Cotton and Spun Rayon, Silk 
and Synthetics, Woolens and Worsteds. 


Precisioned to Size — Precisioned for Concentricity 
Precisioned for YOUR Spindles... 


* 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 
& SHUTTLE CO. 
Makers of PRECISION Aselomatic Loom 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


* 


Representatives: 


HARRIS MFG. COMPANY H. W. CURTIS 
443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga. 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 


Greenville, S. C. Allendale, N. J. 


Export Agents 
THE CHARLOTTE VANDERBURGH & CO., INC. 
SUPPLY CO. 25 Beaver Street 


Chariotte, N. C. New York 4, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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735 W. Crescent Ave, 


HARRIS & UNDERHILL 
446 Statler Building 
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THE BRAND NEW “SIMPLEX” NAPPER .. . 
Takes the Guesswork out of Finishing 


THE 84 INCH MODEL “'L’’ CARD 
Never Before on Exhibition 


At Atlantic City — We certainly want to talk to you 
about four production leaders. They'll all be operating in 
the Atlantic City Exhibition Hall, April 26-30. 

Designed for high speed economy, these four Davis & 
Furber Machines are setting new production records at 


tremendous cost reductions. 
Be sure to see our staff for details. 


THE MODEL “F” SPINNING FRAME... 
Using the New Paper Tube Spindle 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


REAL OPERATING 


Our Booths are Just In- 
side the Main Entrance. 
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Industrial Results More 
Productive, Happier 


By R. J. KISSIAH, Field Editor 


OST of the textile industry recognizes the importance 
of research in the development of new ideas, new 
machinery and new techniques in the search for better 
productivity, higher efficiency, lower costs and keener 
quality. Research has paid off, no doubt about it. Yet, 
another type of research is being neglected to a large extent 
by many mills and altogether by some. This type of research 
is devoted to getting the most out of what you've got. It 
may be known as the time-study department; it may be 
the function of a testing laboratory; it may be called the 
industrial engineering department. But. it is fast becoming 
known as a money-savings department in mills where it is 
successfully utilized. 

The following is an account of one of those departments. 
It is a report from the industrial engineering department of 
Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. where the production of 
card tenders was boosted to the extent that 15 tenders are 
now doing better work than 21 were doing previously. 
Before the work study was made each tender operated 42 
cards. Today each tender operates 59. 

The industrial engineering department is a new function 
at Joanna. It was set up about two years ago by Henderson, 
Lindsay & Michaels Inc., management consultdnts of Green- 
ville, S. C. Frank Sherrill, chief industrial engineer, was a 
member of the consulting firm when it installed the depart- 
ment at Joanna and he was Joanna's choice to head the 
department. The Henderson, Lindsay & Michaels firm is 
still retained as a consultant. 

Joanna had 294 cards—23 of which were running 42- 
grain sliver on combed work, 20 running 46-grain sliver 
on drapery fabric and 251 running 46-grain sliver on shade 
cloth. All weré using the standard 12-inch can, with a 
standard cylinder speed of 165 r.p.m. Lap weight was 141/, 
ounces per yard on a 48-pound lap. The 12-inch cans 
held ten pounds of sliver. The doffing cycle was an hour 
and five minutes or 91/, pounds of sliver per hour. All of 
the cards were equipped with Saco-Lowell continuous strip- 
pers and about half had air strippers. In addition to dofhng, 
creeling and stripping, each tender was required to piece 
all laps, procure the laps from the picker room and do his 
own cleaning (which included making mops). 

This was the situation before the job study and with 
these facts to work with the industrial engineers began a 
series of consultations with the carding room supervisors. 
The carding room overseer, Claude Franks, worked closely 
with the group throughout the study, lending invaluable as- 
sistance to the group in establishing a proper approach to the 
situation. He was convinced that the setting up of a standard 
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job plan would be beneficial to his group as well as to the 
mill, and he contributed his efforts toward realizing these 
benefits. His enthusiasm lent no small part to the success 
of the study. This co-operation cannot be overemphasized 
since without it a mill undertaking a similar project would 
be slugging with two strikes against it. 

After mapping out a general plan of study acceptable to 
all concerned as practical, the group went to work. It first 
sought to get more sliver in the 12-inch cans, thereby 
making them 12 or 14-pound cans rather than ten. Nylon 
trumpets were first tried in an effort to decrease the bulk of 
the sliver without drawing it out, but the effort failed due 
to the fact that at this time nylon trumpets were available 
in one size only and the orifice in this size was too large 
to do an adequate job of compressing the light sliver. The 
uncompressed sliver, when jammed into a can containing 
12 to 14 pounds, became non-uniform. 

Since Joanna was running light sliver, it was decided to 
try doffer calender compressor springs at full pressure. The 
lightness of the sliver might offset the natural tendency for 
the sliver to be subjected to coring. Before trying this theory 
Joanna reworked all doffer trumpets to obtain more perfect 
control over the sliver prior to entering the compressor 
rolls. Worn trumpets were found to allow the sliver to 
spread, which encouraged coring. 

The springs performed satisfactorily and even when some 
coring did occur it didn’t cause any difficulty because Joanna 
uses lap winders between the cards and the drawing frames. 
The lap winders have a very slight draft of 1.05 and this 
nominal draft served to break up the coring action enough 
to allow the drawing frames to handle the sliver without 
difficulty. The result of this part of the study was that the 
amount of sliver per can was increased to 14 pounds with 
no significant increase in sliver variation. 

The next step was to eliminate lost time during the creel- 
ing cycle. As noted previously, the tenders were tending 
42 cards. This set of 42 cards were figuratively divided into 
four parts of ten, ten, ten and 12 cards. The card tender 
knew, within a few minutes, when any one of the four 
sections was about to creel. But he did not know when any 
one of the cards in the section was going to creel, so it was 
necessary for him to interrupt his work periodically to 
check all the cards in the section. 

To eliminate this lost time, the indystrial engineering 
department tested the method of dividing the 59 cards into 
five groups of ten to 12 cards each. Then, whenever one 
card in the section was ready to be creeled, the tender 
would creel all the cards in the section without waiting for 
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MB AMOSKEAG 


PNEUMATIC 
ROLL PICKER 


MODEL A-VT-A 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT oc grinder, but the original cag teol especially 
designed for the SPECIFIC of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 
from the tep rolls end other parts of the drafting elements on 
SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design ny using PICK (which gathers the fly and lint), 
3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames and 3/16" 
diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. Exhaust air 
directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint from being 
blown into yarn when spinning by air deflector. cial grease- 
sealed bearings. No lubrication required. Weight only 14 oz. 


WILSON F. HURLEY... P. 0. Box 14468, Greenville, So. Car. 
Virginia and South Carolina 
J. W. DAVIS P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. Charlotte 1, 
North Carolina Representative 
GEO. M. HAND, c/o Matthews Equipment Co., 509 No. 35th St.. 
Reading, Pa. N. Pa., Maryland and New Jersey Representative 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO. 18123 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. 098A Broadway, Providence 3 R. I. 
New England Representatives 


PRODUCTS 


No. Car. 


46 Vietor Ave. 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., Inc. 


(Owned and Operated by Geo. W. Rhyne and Jack Simmons ) 


World's Largest Textile Reneedling Works 


Reneedling & Textile Sheet Metal Works 


Half Laps, Top Combs for Cotton & Wool Combers 
Faller Bars for Warner & Swasey Pin Drafters 


Card Screens for All Types of Cards, Bar & Perforated 
Cylinders for Spinning & Twisting Frames 
Comber Tins, Aspirators and Dampers 


Reneedling Plant — Dial 5-0522 
Metalworking Plant — Dial 8911 


GASTONIA, C. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


each individual card to finish its lap. This elimination of 
random creeling within each section of cards reduced creel- 
ing time by 17 per cent. 

Naturally the question arises, how many pounds of laps 
are fed back through the picker in this system of consecutive 
creeling ? Joanna found that this amounted to roughly 1,500 
pounds a week at a cost of about $14, a figure substantially 
lower than the cost of the lost time saved. 

The tenders had formerly wiped fronts four times a 
day. It was decided to reduce this to three and determine 
if there was any appreciable difference in the cleanliness. 
None was found and the elimination of that one wiping 
resulted in a savings of six per cent of the total work time. 

Another time-consuming responsibility the tenders had 
was that of making mops each day. It was decided to study 
the time it took one man to make all the mops. The study 
revealed that one man could make all the mops at a savings 
of six and one-half minutes per tender a day, so the mop- 
making function became a one man proposition. 

Broken down into the four duties of a card tender, the 
correlated study indicated that doffing required 18 per cent 
of a tender’s day; 29 per cleaning, 47 per 
cent; and tending, six per cent. This does: not take into 
account a rest time of 14 per cent a day that Joanna now 
guarantees each tender. This 14 per cent amounts to 59 
minutes a day, but the actual minute count depends on the 
skill of the tender. Joanna reports that many of the tenders 
get more than 59 minutes a day because they either work 


creeling, cent; 


IN CASE OF FIRE the picker operator can get quickly into 
the hopper above and remove the cotton, thanks to the sug- 
gestion of Joe Odell, an opening room employee of Cone Mills 
Corp.'s White Oak Plant at Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Odell. 
shown practicing above, suggested a plywood back for the 
hoppers so arranged that they could be easily removed in an 
emergency. (Photo courtesy The Textorian). 
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iarder and/or have discovered “tricks” they use to reduce 
heir work. (These ‘tricks’ were not practical to incorporate 
n the acceptable work pace because of the small amount of 
ime savings possible as against the considerable amount 
f time required to teach everybody the little “tricks.”) It 
s to be emphasized that the guaranteed 14 per cent fatigue 
ime is based on an acceptable work pace that was set up 
nly after hours of study. 

Now that each function of the tender was more or less 
tandardized, it was possible to set up time-setting rates. 
sy using a number of actual time studies and Basic Motion 
lime Study tables, the industrial engineers worked out an 
ncentive rate that maintained production at a set rate 
vithout reducing fatigue time. 

With this done it was necessary to have the plan approved 
yy all persons it affected. The industrial engineering de- 
partment presented its final findings to the supervisors 
oncerned and discussed each phase of it with them. The 
supervisors approved it and then, upon adoption, the new 
plan was put into practice and the results calculated. There, 
of course, followed a period of adjustment, but within a 
few days the new job plan was proving as effective as it 
had promised to be. In fact, everybody concerned was 
indeed gratified to see the new plan take effect quicker 
than was anticipated. This quick adjustment reflects favor- 
ably on not only the work of the industrial engineers, but 
ilso on the co-operation of all the card room employees. 

Now, the end results of this study. Joanna is realizing 
an estimated savings of $12,500 a year from it and the 
average hourly wage of the card tenders has jumped from 
$1.22 to $1.30. Joanna also reports that it is getting better 
quality under the new method of creeling since it reduces 
lap piecings and discards the last yard or so of the lap 
which previously contributed heavily to non-uniformity. 

In addition to this, the tenders—what with an increase 
in average hourly play plus the added guaranteed fatigue 
time——are a happier lot. They now enjoy more job security 
too, since it is reasonable to assume that since the least 
number of tenders is doing more satisfactory work than 
before there is less probability for the tenders to fall victim 
to a seasonal culling. There are no statistics to back up an 
assumption that the quality of work has been boosted as a 
result of the more satisfied tenders, but quality has improved 
under the plan. Needless to say, Joanna, as evidenced by 
these results, got its money's worth out of the plan. 


Cotton Council Schedules 1955 Meeting 


The 17th annual meeting of the National Cotton Council 
of America will be held at Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex., 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1955, according to an announcement by the 
council’s board of directors. The meeting is held in an 
easily accessible cotton belt city each year. The 16th annual 
meeting was held at Hotel Biltmore in Atlanta, Ga. In 
1953 it was held in Dallas, and the year before in New 
Orleans, La. A. L. Durand of Hobart, Okla., is council 
president and Harold A. Young of North Little Rock, Ark., 
is Chairman of the board of directors. 


Turkey appreciates Southern fried chicken. At least Tur- 
key’s President Celal Bayar appreciated it on a recent visit 
to North Carolina as a guest of H. H. Schell, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Mills. He said so in a recent thank you 
note to George P. Geogheghan Jr., chairman of arrange- 
ments for the Turk’s visit. 
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KENTEX 
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APRON S ... are custom-built— 


, of finest bark tanned 
or chrome leather — to fit your 
exact requirements, and are pre- 
cision gauged at each manufactur- 
ing stage to assure absolute uni- 
formity. 

If you aren’t using KENTEX 
long draft textile aprons, it will 
pay you to put some to work on 
your frames now. Send us your 
specifications and we'll be glad 
to send free samples and prices. 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE LEATHER APRONS 


Hugh Williams G Company, Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representative 
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Always Uniform 


...and Backed 
by Keever Service 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHI 


Corn, wileat and other grain aataicicd for industry since 1898 
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WEAVING 
RANDOM 
STRIPES 


HE random stripe is a staple pattern, year-in and year- 
out, for nearly all segments of the apparel industry. 
It derives its name from the manner in which the pattern 
is apparently made without a regular design plan. 
Actually, this pattern is much harder than an ordinary 
stripe or plaid to handle in the mill. First of all, the com- 
plete pattern of a true random stripe must necessarily be 
repeated approximately ten or more times across the width 
of the cloth, and yet the design must be constructed to 
cause these repeats to so blend with 
is seemingly no repetition 


each other that there 
all from selvage to selvage. 
Fig. 1 offers a good illustration of how a random stripe 
should be made to give the proper effect. Although no real 
pattern is apparent to the eye, the cloth has acquired a 
novel character, 

The number of ends in one repeat of the pattern in 
Fig. 1 is 126, which is a very large number considering 
that no individual stripe consists of more than three ends. 
The exact layout for this fabric is shown in Fig. 2. The 
reader will notice that the warp pattern consists of 45 blue 
stripes either one or two ends in width and spaced from 
one to three ends apart. The designer has gone to a lot of 
trouble here to completely break up his pattern, and he has 
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The Manufacture of This Pattern Usually 
Requires a Complex Layout, But a Much 


More Simple Method Is Also Available 


By EDWARD WALLER, Dan River Mills 


thereby achieved the desired effect in the finished cloth. 
The result is the same as if the drawing-in hand had drawn 
in-each end of the warp at random. However, by having 
all hands follow a definite drawing-in plan there is no 
danger that warps drawn by different individuals will noi 
have the same general appearance As in most patterns of 
this type, only two colors have been used in the warp. 

If the designing of the pattern is not skillfully done, 
there may be one or two pla es in each repeat where stripes 
show up noticeably heavy or light, this harmful condition 
will destroy the pleasing over-all effect of the pattern and 
detract from the appearance of the cloth. 

There exists a simple method for imitating the random 
stripe discussed above, which we have seen is not only 
tricky to design but also difficult to pick up during warp- 
ing, slashing, and weaving. A fabric made by this second 
method is shown in Fig. 3. Here the number of ends per 
repeat is only two, instead of the 126 ends per repeat used 
for our first fabric in Fig. 1, and therefore the warp of 
Fig. 3 is considerably easier to make. 

When the warp is drawn in, one end of each color goes 
into the same heddle and also through the same dent in 


the reed. Fig. 4 shows the drawing-in draft and dobby 


Fig. |—There are 126 ends in 


one repeat of this random 


- 


stripe pattern. 


ere 
oo 
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Fig. 2—Layout for fabric shown in Fig. |. 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 
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chain plan used to make this second cloth, which requires 
a draw similar to that used for oxford shirting. During 
weaving the two different colored ends in each heddle will 
occasionally twist over one another and change position in 
the fabric. Since they both pass through the same dent and 
heddle, there is nothing to prevent this from happening. 


66 AKE Haste Against Waste’’ is the byword of em- 

ployees at Fieldcrest Mills Inc., Draper, N. C., as 
evidenced by these pictures from The Mill Whistle, Field- 
crest’s house organ. For more than a year employees of all 
shifts have attended meetings where waste control was dis- 
cussed and where they were asked to make suggestions 
concerning the waste problem. In addition to the meetings, 
waste charts have been posted each week showing the de- 
partment’s performance as compared with the standard 
allowance for various types of controllable waste. Bulletin 
board posters are used to dramatize the losses which occur 
when waste is made at various stages of operation. 

In commenting on the program, D. A. Pureell, blanket 
mill superintendent, stated, “In a large operation . . . losses 
from waste are tremendous. We believe that the employees 
are coming to realize what better control of waste means 
from the standjoint of job security for them. We have had 
excellent co-operation in the program . . 

E. W. Medbery, productign manager, pointing out how 
waste affects the individual employee, said, ‘Competition 
in our industry seems keener today than ever before. Cus- 
tomers are more particular, especially for quality at the 
best price. Excessive waste increases the selling price of 
textile products. A penny’s difference in the price of an 
article often helps a customer to decide which brand to buy. 
Other things being equal, this means that customers buy 
from the mill that has done the best job of controlling 
waste. 

“Unbelievable as it seems, our losses from waste at Field- 
crest Mills total thousands of dollars a day and run into 
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; Fabric shown in Fig. 3 (left) 
has only two ends per repeat; 
Fig. 4 (above) is drawing-in 
draft and dobby chain plan for 
this pattern. 


Therefore the warp, which was made with an end of one 
color regularly alternating with an end of the other color, 
will not maintain its original arrangement. The result will 
be a random design, but one that can be easily handled by 
the operatives during warp preparations and weaving. 


Now Less Weave Room 


millions of dollars each year. This loss not only affects the 
company in its competition with other mills—it effects each 
and every employee's job at Fieldcrest. 

“Losses from waste represent a sizeable part of the cost 
of making textiles. This extra cost affects the company’s 
ability to provide regular work, good pay, employee benefits, 
good working conditions. Job security is very closely tied 
in with this matter of waste control. When employees, 
through greater care, are able to turn this loss into a savings, 
they profit by steadier work and the savings indirectly get 
back into the pockets of the employees. 

Not all waste is preventable. A certain amount accom- 
panies many processes and waste sométimes is intentionally 
removed to improve the quality of the prodact. However, 
when good stock is unnecessarily removed during a process, 
then a needless loss occurs. Even if this waste is reworked, 
the labor and burden costs, up to the point of removal, are 
lost. Furthermore, too great a quantity of reworkable waste 
added to regular stock can bring a host of troubles and 
extra expense, 

‘Under our waste control program last year, outstanding 
results were achieved in many depar&ments and mills. With 
continued efforts and sincere interest on the part of all 
employees and supervisors we can continue to reduce our 
waste and lower our losses from this source.” 

Pictures at right show what is being done about waste 
in the blanket plant. The waste control program is also in 
effect in the bedspread, bleachery, hosiery, Karastan, sheet- 
ing and towel mills. It is being installed in the company’s 
finishing mill and synthetic fabrics mill. 
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Left: J. O. Shorter points to tape holding outside ends in place. Warps are kept off floor in these racks to avoid stacking them on one 
another and incurring yarn damage. Center: Lester Amburn shows proper start-up on slasher. Ends are taped so loom will run warp 
down to the beam. Right: Neal Thomas and Robert Woodall, using minimum of yarn, comb up and lease out a bottom warp. If this 


is not done carefully, the warp will not run out and job must be done again. 


Left: Lily Williams, smash hand, reduces waste by tying in small hgeakout rather than pulling warp over. Center: Daniel Overby, loom 
fixer, places cloth over goods while working on loom, thus preventing soilage to newly-woven blanket fabric. Right: Gorman Stevens, 


jacquard weaver, shows how magazine should be filled to proper level. If too full, bobbins can fall to floor. 
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Left: Vernes Pace, jacquard weaver, demonstrates proper amount of filling to be pulled off a bobbin before it is inserted in magazine. 
Center: Garland Samuels makes frequent checks on knock-outs in quill can. When run down to bunch, waste is kept to a minimum. 


Right: Louie Durham picks out good bobbins from the quill box and returns them to loom. This keeps good filling from being stripped 
off as waste. 
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Developmental Work Through 
Plant Dyeing Procedures 


By F. O. STONE 


In this series the author will attempt to 
show how various dyeing methods undergo 
various changes from the developmental 
or experimental stage as they are placed on 
plant production procedures. These trans- 
itional methods will be described without 
great detail and only short technical refer- 
ences will be made to the process involved. 
Due to the increasing application of vat 
dyes by the vat-acid method, this phase of 
vat dye application will be first discussed. 


HE evaluation of the vat-acid process has come about 

gradually since U. S. Army and civilian technical ob- 
servers first reported on the German Kupensaure process 
after World War II. Their report was based on informa- 
tion gathered from the files of the German dyestuff cartel 
confiscated at the end of the war. 

The vat-acid dispersions of vat dyes are colloidal in 
nature which make them comparable to vat dye pigments. 
Being colloidal in nature the initial work on the applica- 
tion of vat-acid naturally has tended toward similar vat 
dyeing procedures where vat pigment dyes have been ap- 
plied or show potentialities. 

The production of vat-acid dispersion (colloidal solu- 
tions) is brought about by the reduction of the vat dyes by 
standard methods using high concentrations of caustic soda 
and sodium hydrosulfite. Then this alkaline (sodium leuco) 
reduction is neutralized and acidified with Acetic Acid or 
some other organic acid in the presence of an acid-resistant 
dispersing compound. The leuco vat dye ts completely pre- 
cipitated as a finely dispersed vat acid-vat compound. In 
this vat-acid form these compounds show no pick-up affin- 
ity for cellulosic fibers (cotton, viscose rayon, etc.) such as 
a sodium leuco form of a vat dye possesses. These vat acid 
dispersions of the vat dyes must be applied to cellulosic 
fibers then be treated with alkaline reduction (caustic soda 
and sodium hydrosulfite) to obtain the vat shades required. 
In the production of vat-acid dispersions of vat dyes, the 
sodium portion of the sodium leuco vat reduction 1s re- 
placed with hydrogen. 

The initial experimental work carried out on a small 
scale from translation of German notes gave the following 


workable methods. 
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Chemicals Used (All chemicals calculated on weight of vat dye- 
stuff pastes required for shades )— 


25.00% Caustic Soda Flake 
25.00% Sodium Hydrosulfite Powder 
Based on weight of vat dye paste required. 


1 Pint Acetic Acid (56%) to neutralize and acidify 
Per 100-gallon mix 


Pastel to light medium shades use: 

4.25 lb. Blancol (Sodium Naptholenate ) 
Medium to heavy shades use: 

4.5-18 lb. Blancol 

1.2-2.4 lb. Nekal BX 


The amount of chemicals required for 100-gallon mix would be: 
2-3 lb. Caustic Flake 
2-3 lb. Hydrosulfite Powder 
8.5-914 pts. Acetic (56%) 

The detergents (Blancol and Nekal BX) being calculated on 

shade strength can be maintained at: 
4.5 lb. Blancol Acid 
1.75-2 lb. Nekal BX 
Per 100-gallon mix. 

Preparation of Vat-Acid Dispersions—(1) Add the vat 
paste to tank at 140° F. (this was found to be an average 
temperature to use on experimental work) volume brought 
up, then caustic and hydrosulfite added slowly with thor- 
ough stirring. Allow to stand 15-20 minutes. Stir only when 
dye and chemicals are being added to insure thorough solu- 
tion. (2) After the standing period enter the Biancol (dis- 
solved prior to adding) and stir slowly until mixed thor- 
oughly. (3) Enter Acetic Acid (diluted five to ten times) 
with stirring. Then enter Nekal BX (dissolved) and the 
vat acid is ready for the dyeing operation to be carried out. 

Pad-Jig Dyeing—Piece goods are padded at 140-180 
y.p.m. using nip-pad instead of the immersion pad which 
tended to give blotch or scum spots on padded goods. The 
padded goods are run directly into a prepared alkaline re- 
duction bath in jig (caustic and hydro). The shade is 
usually obtained in two to four ends as compared to four 
to six ends required on regular vat pigment procedures. 

It was observed that the acid leuco condition of vat 
changes rapidly to the sodium leuco when entering the 
alkaline reduction jig bath. 

Many shades that are troublesome from a dye specking 
viewpoint can be run free of dye specks by the vat-acid 
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SMOOTHER CYLINDERS 


The new seam-welding technique employed at 
the Butterworth plant produces smoother cylin- 


ders than ever before. New precision machinery 
for both coded and uncoded cylinders is now in 
use. Modern equipment and increased produc- 
tion capacity mean better machinery and 
deliveries on schedule. 


N 
Finishing & Embossing Pot Spinning Machines for 
: Synthetic Fibers Calender Rolls Tenter Chains 
A 
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(Above) Top half of dryer. 


(Left) Lower half of the dryer-drive side. 


When you specify Butterworth, you get drying 
equipment that is engineered to meet your spe- 
cific requirements and cOnditions . . . such as 
weight of cloth, moisture content, and dryness 
desired. Furthermore, you get a specially engi- 
neered installation at a Competitive price. 


Take your choice of copper or stainless steel 
cylinders .. . vertical or horizontal arrangement 

. fabricated or cast-iron columns... gear or 
sprocket-and-chain drive. 


And whether you need a small battery of cylin- 
ders or a complete drying installation — let us 
send a Butterworth engineer to your mill with 
facts and figures on new Butterworth Dryers. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 
187 Westminster Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
Machines for Bleaching, Boiling-Out, Dyeing, Mercerizing, 
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Dryer 
Operates at 250 


BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


process. Certain styles of rayon, such as challis, that are 
difficult to penetrate, and the high count cottons are vastly 


improved in appearance when dyed by the vat acid method 
rather than by the conventional pigment padding method. 
Further, the so-called affinity stains, so prevalent in much 
kier work, do not show on goods run by the vat-acid 
method. For these and other reasons tne vat-acid dyeing 
technique continues to grow in popularity. 

Vat-acid dispersions are colloidal in nature and are pro- 
duced by neutralizing the alkaline vat with acetic acid, 
thereby substituting hydrogen for sodium. The acid leucos 
have slight substantial afhnity for cellulosic goods and hence- 
forth can be mechanically distributed throughout a fiber 
without interference by chemical affinity. 

The two methods of preparing the hydrogen-leuco dis- 
persions are currently used by the dyer. In one method the 
acetic acid is added to the sodium leuco and in the other 
the sodium leuco is added to the acid. The latter method 
is more practical because the acid leuco takes place at once 
and because of the larger volume a perfect balance occurs 
without benefit of a great deal of technical assistance. 

The following is a process for the preparation of a vat- 
acid. The method is in two steps; first, the vat color is re- 
duced wih hydrosulphite and caustic soda in the presence 
of a dispersing agent, and secondly, the sodium leuco is 
converted to the acid leuco with acetic acid again in the 
presence of a dispersing agent. 

In making up the acid leuco the vat dyes are reduced 
in a stock vat which is preferably one-third the total final 
padding volume. This reduced solution is then strained 
into the remainder of the required total volume which con- 
tains the necessary amount of acetic acid and dispersing 
agent. The reduced solution is thoroughly stirred during 
the straining operation. 

A schematic drawing of the equipment used in preparing 
the vat acid is herewith shown. 


An\, HI-SPEED MIXER 
5SO-GALLON TANK 
\ BS 
M4 VALVE 
= 
rey 
150-GALLON TANK 
(Contains 100 Gallons 
g Dispersed Acid Liquor) 
VALVE 
ret 
+ -DVE LINE LEADING TO PADDER 


The stock vat should be reduced with two ounces per 
gallon each of caustic soda and hydrosulphite. As a gen- 
eral rule not over 12 ounces of vat color paste per gallon 
of liquor should be used. This is a happy medium figure 
and is deduced from a chart showing the various solubilities 
of vat dyes. A good solution in the stock vat is essential 
to a good dispersion in the acid leuco. Various synthetic 
detergents and the sodium salt of the condensation product 
of a Naphthalenesulfonic acid, sold under various trade 
names, are quite effective for this purpose. 

Blancol Concentrated Powder (General Dyestuff Corp.) 
has become popular as a dispersing agent. For light shades 
seven pounds of Blancol to each 150 gallons of pad liquor 
are used. For light-medium shades 14 pounds of Blancol to 
each 150 gallons of pad liquor are used. For medium (maxi- 
mum vat-acid concentrations) shades, 21 pounds of Blancol 
are used. The acetic acid necessary will be five pints of 56 
per cent of acetic acid for each pound of dry caustic used 
in the reduction bath. 


A typical formula for a mix of 150 gallons would be 
as follows: 


STocK VAT REDUCTION 


50 Gallons at 120° F. 


2.00 oz./gal. Caustic Soda (dry) 6 lbs. 4 ozs. 
2.00 oz./gal. Hydrosulphite 6 Ibs. 4 ozs. 
Dye X Ibs. (not to exceed 36 Ibs.) 
Blancol 7 Ibs. (0-12 Ibs. of color) 
14 Ibs. (12-24 Ibs. of color) 
21 Ibs. (24-36 Ibs. of color) 
The hydrosulphite is added last to the above mix slowly 
and with the high speed mixer running. The mix is then 
allowed to reduce from five to ten minutes and then strained 
while stirring into the acid bath. 


Acid BATH 
100 Gallons of water at 120° F. containing 
Acetic Acid 56% 32 pints 
Blancol (dissolved ) 3 Ibs. 
The final mix should be at a pH of 4.5 
to 5.5 


This procedure has been found to give excellent results 
in practice on piece goods. The dye bath has proven to be 
of good stability and the quality of the dispersion of the 
acid leuco has been satisfactory. The method is advan- 
tageous because of its simplicity and because the limiting 
solubility of the alkaline vat leucos has been taken into 
consideration to give one practical formula. 

The acid leuco thus produced is padded on the goods 
in the same regular manner as for ordinary vat pigment 
work. From this point on the goods may be developed 
with caustic soda and hydrosulphite, again in the ordinary 
ways, that is, either on the jig as regular pad jig work, 
continuous chemical pad-steam, or by the continuous pig- 
ment method either wet or dry such as you now run in 
your plant. 

It has been found that, if the goods are dipped at the 
pad, scum stains will result. It is better, therefore, on vat 
acid runs, to nip pad. 


Pigment padded goods are normally run down directly 
into hydro and caustic on the jig. In the case of ordinary 
vats they receive four more ends in dye after the initial 
run down. With vat-acid goods a nice job is effected with 
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ynly two ends on the jig after the run down. This, of | 


ourse, effects a saving of time and chemicals. 

Care must be taken when straining the reduced alkaline 
solution into the acid solution that the oxidized foam on 
‘op of the reduced solution does not get into the acid bath 
is it may be apt to give difficulty with undispersed particles. 
After the-acid leuco has been formed the foam on top of 
that bath is readily redispersible with stirring and should 
cause no trouble. 

It is important that the goods to be padded should be 
as free from alkali as possible. If not alkali-free the solu- 
tion gradually becomes alkaline in the pad box and the 
acid leuco is transformed into the sodium leuco. 

It is not necessary to agitate the pad liquor except when 
the dyestuff and chemicals are being added and possibly for 
a minute or two afterward. Temperature of the reduced dye 
and acid tank must be similar. (To be continued ). 


Finishers Set Up Standards For Synthetics 


The Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association of 
America Inc., after more than a year's research, has drawn 
up a point system for grading the dyeing and finishing of 
synthetic fabrics. The suggested standards, similar to the 
system of rules for classifying cotton gray goods or wool 
goods, specify dye defects to be considered in making allow- 
ances in settling disputes over the quality of dyeing and 
finishing. The point system has been tried in the field and 
ratings have been found to correlate closely with the opin- 
ions of experts examining the same fabric. 

The association points out that the rules are an attempt 
to put in practical terms what constitutes practical synthetic 
or blended piece goods for use in garments without making 
the classification so severe as to be unworkable. In drawing 
up the rules, the association consulted a number of leading 
concerns in the field. Dean M. Lewis, Colonial Piece Dye 
Works, association president, has stated, ‘It is firmly be- 
lieved that usage by the industry of these standards will 
go a long way toward eliminating the confusion usually 
present in grading finished goods preparatory to the ap- 
praisal and adjustment of claims.” 

While the dyers and printers promulgated their new 
standards, the Consumer Goods Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association approved the scope of a 
new project for minimum requirements for all textiles. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association will sponsor the 
project. The project is designed to lift the qualities of all 
textile products. 


Southeastern A.A.T.C.C. Holds Spring Meeting 


The Spring meeting of the Southeastern Section of the 
A.A.T.C.C. was held on March 27 at the Ralston Hotel 
in Columbus, Ga. The meeting featured an open forum on 
“The Application of Vat and Direct Dyes” conducted by 
R. B. Hallowell, Clark Thread Co., Albany, Ga. A panel 
of six speakers spoke on the subject. Panel members were 
Frank Cooper Jr., A. & M. Karagheusian, Albany, Ga.; Jim 
Stradley, Du Pont, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert H. Harris, Spald- 


Textile Specialties 
cut your processing costs 


Laurel Scours 
and Penetrants 


Louwrel Brand Soaps—oa!! fibers 
Laurel Hydrosol—woo!l, cotton, mixtures 
Laurezol—cotton 
Lauwreltex Transfer Removers—oa!! fibers 
Laureltex #340 
Laure! Transfer Solvent #622C 
Louwrel Synthetic Detergents and 
Pen¢tronts 
Laurel Superge! RS—o!! fibers 
Laurel Boil-off Compounds— 
rayon, nylon, mixtures 
Laurel Triconate— 
rayon, nylon, mixtures 
Laurel Oils—Wool, Rayon—Sulphonated, 
Scouring, Fulling, Finishing Oils for 
all purposes, Stainless Knitting 
Machine Oil 


Laurel Textile 
Finishing Agents 


Louwre!l Textile Oil—cotton, rayon 
Lawramine #1—cotton, synthetics 
Lauromine #20—softener for package- 
dyed cotton yarns and biends 
Olamine (Cation Active)—cotton, 
synthetics 
Yorn Conditioners—cotton and mixed 
yarns 
Hydrocop and 38 Softener 
Emulsion C-4R—lubricant 
Ruxite NF—conditioner and softener 
Softeners and Anti-static Compounds— 
Regent Coning Oil—Orion, Dacron, 
Acrilan, Nylon, Acetate 
Spino!l RL—Orion, Orlon-Wool 
blends, Dacron 
Lowre!l Hosiery Finishes—a!! fibers 
Permanent Resin Finishes—al! fibers 
Flame Retordent #527C—cotton and 
synthetics 
Water Repellent Compounds—o!! fibers 
Weighters and Conditioners—a!! fibers 
Dullers 


Products are available 
for all fibers and fabrics. Call 
on us for recommendations to 
meet your specific problems. 


ing Knitting Mills, Grifin, Ga.; Howard McCamy, Pepper- 
ell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.; Bob Nuttall, American Ani- 


Warehouses: VW 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


Paterson Chorlotte 
line Products Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; and Boyce C. Bond, my a 7% 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Tracey Soueenae 


Davis, Massachusetts Life Insurance Co., appeared as guest | | 


speaker, 
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 NANIFACTURING CO. INE 
Textile Soaps. Oils. Finishes 
~ 
¢ liadelonhic $4 


ELWELL-PARKER 
POWER TRUCKS 


2x 


BARRETT 


HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


LET OUR EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS ANALYZE YOUR MATERIALS HANDLING PROBLEMS FOR YOU 
CALL, WRITE OR PHONE 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


123-125 WEST 29TH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 


—_—- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The COLE Spherical Tank on 
Tubular Tower is unique in its 
field. We design and erect 
: special tanks of this character. 
It provides an attractive and 
serviceable unit—economical to 
| maintain, efficient in service and 
vleasing in appearance. 


Write for special booklet on 


Photo showing Sub-Station structure furnished and 


installed by Southern Electric Service Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This was designed for 
2400 volts primary to 600 volts secondary for con- 
version to 4160 volts, 3 phase, Wye connection pri- 
mary to 600 volts secondary. 


For Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Choriotte @ Greensboro Spertenburg Greenville 
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these modern, welded Spherical 
Tanks which provide gravity 
water pressure, and for copy of 
latest Cole catalog, “Tank Talk.” 


Established 1854 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ELEVATED TANKS © VESSELS * CYLINDERS 


TOWERS * BINS * STANDPIPES 
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How Determines Aisle 
Usage For Units 


| NE of the major factors determining the minimum 
aisle widths necessary for an in-plant tractor-trailer 
system is the ability of the train of trailers to approximate 
the initial path of the tractor. This trailability depends 
mainly upon the relative positions of the fixed wheels of 

the trailer and the articulate points of the couplers. 
There are three basic types of industrial trailers. Each 
} gets its name from the wheel suspension used to steer it 
and each trails relatively effectively. The types are: the 
caster-wheel steer trailer, the fifth-wheel steer trailer, and 

the four-wheel steer trailer. a 

The caster-wheel steer trailer, developed from the caster- 
wheel hand truck, consists of a platform mounted on four 


Since trailer-trains tend to cut 
in on turns, their ability to ap- 
proximate the tractor’s path de- 
4 termines minimum width for 


aisles. 
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wheels. Its front wheels are mounted in swivel caster assem- 
blies. Rear wheels are mounted on a fixed axle and are 
usually larger than the caster wheels. They carry the bulk 
of the load. 

The caster-wheel trailer turns by swiveling on its front 
caster wheels and pivoting about a vertical axis whose 
location changes from a position midway between the fixed 
rear wheels, as when the trailer is turned by hand, to a 
position along the centerline of the fixed axle where it is 
coincident with the instantaneous center, as when it tracks 
or trails at the minimum turning radius of the train. 

Caster-wheel steer trailers are moved easily by hand and 
can be turned in very confined spaces. In addition, a train 
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made up of these trailers will trail highly accurately. For 
all-purpose work, the caster-wheel trailer is probably 
superior to any other. 

The second kind of trailer, the fifth-wheel steer type, 
generally has four equal-sized wheels. Its front steering 
wheels are attached to the platform by a wagon-type fifth 
wheel. These trailers steer in the same manner as a farm 
wagon or a dray wagon and are modifications of this type 
of vehicle. The fifth-wheel trailer is particularly well suited 


for heavy loads and the hardest of service. t= Trailer Turning Radius 

However, a train of these trailers will not trail as accu- 
rately as a train of caster-wheel trailers and is not reversible. Tap 
In addition, fifth-wheel steer trailers are hard to turn by as iad tee an 
hand in confined places. They are difficult to back up with DD,= ¢ of Fixed Trailer Wheels 


a tractor because double pivot points are involved. A special 
application of the fifth-wheel steering mechanism to both 
ends of the trailer (double fifth-wheel) makes this type 
trailer reversible. 
The third type of trailer, the four-wheel steer trailer, Fig. 1—Caster-wheel trailers turn on instantaneous centers deter- 
has all four wheels arranged to steer simultaneously. This "™™** 5” ‘he location of the fixed axle. 
type of trailer is often a further adaptation of a double 
hifth-wheel type, namely, two fifth-wheel steering assemblies 
connected by cross bars. In some designs four-wheel steering 
is accomplished through use of knuckle mounted wheels. 
Four-wheel steer trailers are excellent where accurate 


$S,= Articulate Points of 
the Couplers 


trailing is absolutely essential. However, they are extremely Displacement 
| difficult to maneuver by hand and require considerable Transmitted 
space in which to turn. For these reasons they are used 
rarely. 
The relative positions of the fixed wheels and the artic- ¢ of Fixed ti 
ulate points of the couplers determine the ability of the Axle v | 
trailer to approximate the initial path of the tractor. An : 
analysis of the steering action of the caster-wheel trailer, Displacement « 
as a typical consideration, will illustrate the relationship Received 
between wheel position and trailability. 
If the positive or fixed wheels of a hypothetical trailer Axle Axle Axle 
of this type are located midway between the articulate Centered Foreward Rearward 
points of the couplers, the trailer will move in such a of Center of Center 


manner that every articulate point will follow the path of 
the turning arc and will always be equally distant from the 
theoretical vertical axis running through the middle of the 


fixed axle. In theory, a trailer constructed in this manner Fig. 2—Drawing shows how location of the fixed axle influences 
the magnitude of trailer whipping. 


will trail perfectly. However, a trailer with its fixed axle 
in the middle is susceptible to whipping actions caused by 
the normal side motions of the tractor. 

This tendency to whip is easily understood if we consider 
the trailer as a lever pivoted at its middle and taking alter- 
nate thrusts at its front end from the right and left. It can 
be seen that any force transmitted by the tractor to the 
front coupler of the trailer will be transmitted in equal 
magnitude by the rear coupler to the next trailer. In other 
words, there is a one-to-one ratio between the two forces 


because their lever-arm distance is equal. ae 
Moving the fixed wheels forward would tend to magnify ger oO" 
the transmitted forces. For example, any side motion trans- 3 =. 
mitted from the tractor to the front trailer coupler would | er 
be transmitted by the rear trailer coupler to the next trailer 4 : Mes e 
and magnified by the ratio of the rear lever distance to the 
front lever distance of the trailer. Therefore, the ideal 8-6 
solution—one that will inhibit rather than induce whip- . | , | 6 9-0 
ping—would be to move the fixed axle rearward so that 
any transmitted side motion would be diminished rather 


h fed Fig. 3—Paths traversed by’ caster-wheel trailers when turning. 
than magnined. Table lists aisle widths. 
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Unfortunately, any gain in the trailer’s ability to counter- 
act whipping is accomplished at the expense of trailability. 
Because the centerline of thé fixed axle no longer passes 
through the center point of the turning arc, the train made 
up of trailers whose fixed axles are located to the rear of 
the center of the platform will not follow the curve accu- 
rately. 

These trailers cut in a trifle as they trail and have separate 
paths and separate pivot points. Thus, the turning path, 
formerly a circle now resembles a parabola, and the pivot 
point is now an instantaneous center. 

Naturally, with this constant trailing error or deviation, 
the extra aisle width needed for turning is further deter- 
mined by the number of trailers in the train—the longer 
the train, the wider must be the aisle dimensions. A train 
of five to six trailers has been found to offer optimum 
load-carrying capacities without requiring uneconomically 
large aisle widths. In addition, aisles and corridors are not 
seriously tied up as they would be if 20 to 25 trailers are 
used (as in some railroad warehouse installations). 

Experience has shown that reasonably accurate trailing 
without whipping can be achieved if the fixed wheels are 
located approximately one-third of the deck length from 
the rear of the trailer. The location of the free-swiveling 
casters has no bearing whatsoever on the trailing of the 
vehicle and little or no effect on the whipping. However, 
their location does affect the gradability and stability of 
the trailer. If the king pins of the swivel casters are located 
approximately one-sixth of the deck length from the front 
of the trailer, gradability and stability will be good. 


No. of A 
~ = Trailers 
5 9-0 
6 10'-0" 
oO ew 


21 
um 


Fig. 4—Minimum distance from wall required by caster-wheel 


trailers making a 180° turn. 

With the fixed and caster wheels in the positions indi- 
cated, the rear wheels will carry approximately two-thirds 
of the load while the caster wheels will carry the remaining 
one-third. This is one of the reasons why the caster wheels 
are smaller than the fixed wheels. 

The one-third and one-sixth deck-length proportions are 
easily maintained on trailers up to nine feet in length. 
However, for longer trailers, these proportions are neces- 
sarily deviated from to favor grade clearance and to avoid 
highly-concentrated frame stresses. Stake pocket interference 
and special trailer applications are other reasons for deviat- 
ing from the optimum proportions. 

Because industfial trailers are designed to effect a com- 
promise between trailability and whipping, their turning 
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points —- instantaneous centers with constantly-changing 
paths—are difficult to lay out on paper. Therefore, tests 
run on actual equipment, or scale models, offer the quickest, 
easiest and most accurate methods for determining tracking 
paths and aisle-width dimensions. 

Assume a 41 x 72-inch three-wheel, short-turning radius 
tractor is towing a train of six 36 x 72-inch caster-wheel 
trailers through 90° and 180° turns. Tabular values give: 
(A) the necessary aisle-width dimensions (with sufficient 
clearance) for trains from one to six trailers. turning 
through a right-angle turn, and (B) the minimum distances 
that trains of four, five, and six trailers must be from the 
end wall when making a U-shaped turn. 

Beyond a certain number of trailers, aisle-width dimen- 
sions for all practical purposes remain the same. For exam- 
ple, the results of this test showed that an over-all dimen- 
sion of 2114 feet is sufficient for any number of trailers. 
The reason for this is that after a certain number of trailer 
turns, the maximum turning angle of the trailer couplers is 
reached and the remaining vehicles in the train—instead of 
following a constantl)-deviating path—now follow a rela- 
tively fixed path. 


14 36 X 108 a 
|_| 
_A X96 in. 
l2 
9 36X60 in.— 
= 8 = X4Bin.— 
Z Be 
Dimension to be Determined 
2 
U 
0 


Number of Trailers in Train 
Fig. 5——To ascertain minimum intersecting aisle sizes: (a) find 
the number of trailers in the train on the abscissa of the graph; 
(b) follow the vertical line upward to the curve of the correct 
trailer size; and (c) follow the horizontal line across the ordinate 
of the graph where the values for insecting aisle widths are given 
in feet. To this value add approximately one foot for clearance. 


Curves compiled by manufacturers of tractor-trailer sys- 
tems are useful in determining aisle-width dimensions when 
trailer sizes and wheel suspensions are known. The curves 
in Fig. 5 give the recommended minimum intersecting 
aisle-width dimensions for trains of caster-wheel trailers, 
equipped with safety self-couplers, whose fixed axles are 
one-third of the deck length from the rear of each trailer. 
For example, a train of eight 36 x 96-inch trailers would 
require approximately 111/,-feet aisle widths. Allowing for 
proper clearance for this train, we add one foot which 
makes’ the recommended dimension 121/, feet. To find 
aisles for trailer widths not shown, find intersecting aisles 
for trailers of same length and add or subtract the difference 
in width. 
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For reliable, efficient, economical 
preparation of cloth prior to bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing and special 
finishing, depend on EXSIZE.-T. 

Let us help solve your desizing | 
problem. 

Send for free sample and data. 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 
221 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


resistered trademarks of Pabst Brewing Company 


MACHINE SEWING THREADS 


HIGH TENSILE 
KNOTLESS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AND CONTRACTING 


Industrial Power & Lighting, 
Distribution Systems, Sub-Stations 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIRS 


Westinghouse Industrial Agents 
For 
Motors, Controls, Transformers 


Expert Electrical Service to the Textile Industry for 
the Past Thirty-four Years 


ELECTRIC REPAIR Ine. 


607-9 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


L. Gordan Hale, Duplan 
Corp., has retired after 36 years with the 
company, and has been succeeded by John E. 
Clark. Mr. Hale was named assistant secre- 
tary in 1938 and secretary in 1946. Mr 
Clark, assistant secretary since October 1953, 
joined the firm in April 1951... . . William 
A. Wood Jr. has been appointed Southern 
sales manager of the throwing operation 
Mr. Wood will be located at the sales office 
in Greensboro, N. C., and will be im charge 
ot the Chattanooga, Tenn., office also. 


secretary 


Arthur B. Edge Jr., 
president of Callaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga., was honored by 
the Newcomen Society 
in North America re- 


cently at a special 
meeting held in At- 
lanta. Mr. Edge is 


vice-chairman of the 


Georgia Committee of 


A. B. Edge Jr. 


New commen 


Henry Papini was recently appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Metro-Atlantic Inc 
Mr. Papini, formerly vice-president of the 
will make Greenville, S. C., his 
headquarters. Metro has also announced that 


company, 


plans are being made for the construction 
of a manufacturing plant in the South and 
for expansion of the main Metro plant in 
Centredale, R. | 


George H. Coates has retired after 45 


years of service with Fulton Bag & Cotton 


Mills. Atlanta. Ga. A native of Worcester- 
shire, England, Mr. Coates came to this 
country in 1897. From 1909 to 1939 he 


served as superintendent of the bleachery 
and finishing plant at Fulton. He has been 
with the sales division of the company sinc« 
1949. 


H. K. Hallett of Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and Wil- 
liam O. Forssell of 
Walpole, Mass.. have 
been elected vice-pres- 
idents of the Kendall 
Mills. Mr.  Forssell 
was also named a di- 
rector of the company 
and Mr. Hallett, a di- 
rector since 1946, was 
Both 
heen divisional managers with the company 
tor a number of years—Mr. Hallett at Char- 
lotte and Mr. Forssell at Walpole. At the 
Same meeting M. L 
treasurer of the company. He has been as- 


H. K. Hallett 


re-elec ted 


Clemence was elected 
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have 


sistant to the president and assistant treas- 
urer since 1948. Traditionally the president 
of the company has been treasurer. 


G. A. ‘Berkstresser, vice 
president of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, has been named “North Carolina 
Textile Man of the Year” by Phi Psi Fra- 
ternity of North State 
Mr. Berkstresser is also vice-president of 
Roanoke Mills Co.; 
terson Mills Co.; a board member of George 
Brasheld Co.; and a director of the North 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association 
He was tormerly with Simmons Textile Co. 
and Haywood, Mackey & Valentine, con- 
sultants. The award, given annually to the 
man in North Carolina who has contributed 


manager and 


Carolina College 


vice-president of Pat 


most to the textile industry in the state, will 
be presented the first week in May. 


1. D. Sandridge retired as assistant man- 
ager of the organic chemicals department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
lotte, N. C.. on April | 


the company 


Inc., Chats 
, after 35 years with 
Mr. Sandridge, whe has been 
assistant manager of the 


organic chemicals 


department since 1936, has been succeeded 


by Hyman Field. 


Joachim Koeglier, a 
member of the firm of 
Reiner-Famatex  Inc.. 
of Weehawken, N. ].. 
will be present at the 
Reiner company booths 
at Atlantic City to 
explain the working 


model of the Famatex 


tenter frame with a 


Joachim Koegler 


lips 
and pins 


John M. McAlpine has been appointed 
safety engineer at the Celriver Plant of the 
Celanese Corp. of America; Rock Hill, 8. C 
William R. 
who has resigned after a service of several 
Mr. McAlpine was formerly safety 
engineer of the Amcelle Plant of Celanese 


at Cumberland, Md. 


He succeeds Hollingsworth. 


years 


Appointment of Virgil C. McQuiddy to 
the post of manager for all yarns 
manufactured by the textile division, United 
States Rubber Co., was announced recently. 
Mr. McQuiddy joined U. S. Rubber in 1941 
at the Hogansville, Ga., plant, and has been 
located at the New York general offices 


sales 


since 1942, except for two years when he 
served as manager of the yarn sales office 


im Reading, Pa. Prior to his promotion, he 
was sales manager of carded and combed 


synthetic yarns 
joseph B. Jack- 
son has been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager, reporting to Mr. McQuiddy. Mr. Jack- 
S. Rubber in 1933 at 
the Hogansville plant. He has served as 
manager of the firm's yarn sales offices in 
Gastonia, N. C., and Reading, Pa... . R. J 
Keane, who started with the textile division 
1947, will succeed Mr. 
Jackson as head of the Reading ofhce. The 
Reading area has been broadened to covet 
parts of New York State as well as Penn: 
sylvdnia. Mr. Keane has been 
varn sales offices in Gastonia, 
Springheld, Mass. 


varns as well as certain 


and industrial fabrics 


son started with U 


as a salesman in 


manager of 
N. and 


J. A. White, vice-pres 
ident of J. P 
& Co.. 
ed general manager ot 
the Republic Cotton 
Mills division at Great 
Falls, S. C. Carl A 


Johnson 


Stevens 


has been nam- 


was named 
assistant general man 
ager in charge of man 


(,reat 


ufacturing for 


Jesse A. White 


Falls operations. 


R. A. Liner, assistant superintendent of 
Greenwood Mills’ Durst Plant, has been 
named assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany s Nuinety-Six Plant 
ceeded by R. M tormerly overseer 
of weaving at the company s Mathews Plant 
Mr. Liner will take the place at Ninety-Six 
tormerly held by A. L 
superintendent of the 
McNeil 
the Greenwood 
ot Averit E 
of weaving to overseer of weaving at Math 


ews and Inman Howard from loom fixer to 


He is being suc- 
Y once 


Strawn. who became 
plant when |. G 
Other 


organization 


retired promotions im 
that 


Saviors trom assistant oversee! 


ink luded 


second hand at Mathews 


Carl M. 


joined the 


Thomas has 

sales engi 
neering staff of Fafnir 
Bearing Co. at the 
companys Charlotte. 
N. C.. office. Formerly 
with the Link-Belt Co.. 
Mr. Thomas will serve 
the Carolinas, where 
Mr. Berg has 
sented Fafnir for many 
yca©rs 


repre 


Cart M. Thomas 


J. A. Kempfer has been named superin- 
tendent of Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Waynes- 
boro, Va., a branch of Camp Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding A. B. Moss, vice-president and resi- 
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dent manager of the plant, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Kempfer was formerly with the 
Duplan Corp. and Burlington Mills. He ts a 
native of Pennsylvania. 


Harry L. Dalton, vice-president in charge 
of sales and public relations of American 
Viscose Corp., Philadelphia, and Frederick 
H. Schloss. secretary and treasurer of Dar- 
lington Fabrics Corp., New York, have been 
elected trustees of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Mr. Dalton, a director of the 
American Viscose Corp., is a director of 
the Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. a trustee and on the executive com- 
mittee of the Textile Research Institute, 
Princeton, N. J., and a member of the f- 
nance committee of Queens College, Char- 
lotte. N. C. Mr. Schloss, a graduate of 
P.T.1.. is a former director of Woodmere 
Academy and the Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases in New York, and has served for many 
vears on the board of governors of P.T.l 


W. D. Dodenhoft Co 
has announced the ap- 
pointment of Carl Ba- 
ker as sales manager. 
industrial supply divi- 
sion, with headquar 
ters at the company s 
home office in Green- 

mee ville, S.C. Mr. Baker 
‘ai formerly was with Sul- 
livan Hardware Co. 
and Goodyear 


Carl Baker 


Walter F. Wolfe, president of Franklin 
Process Co., has moved his headquarters 
from Philadelphia to Providence, R. I. He- 
will continue to spend considerable time at 
the Philadelphia office and other plants of 
the company. 


James T. Doughtie, manager of Arkansas 
Cotton Mills, has been elected president of 
the Morrillton, Ark., Rotary Club. 


William R. Muller 
has been elected a 
vice-president of The 
Bullard Clark Co. Mr. 
Muller will be in 
charge of all textile 
sales of the Northern 
and Southern divisions 
of the company and 
will maintain his head- 
quarters at Danielson, 
Conn. 


W. R. Maller 


Marshall E. Lake, manager of the mill 
power department for Duke Power Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C., has been elected a vice- 
president of the firm. Mr. Lake has been 
with Duke Power since his graduation from 
college, has served as chairman of the North 
Carolina Section of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, president of the 
Charlotte Engineers Club and a director of 
the North Carolina Society of Engineers. 


United States Rubber Co. has announced 
the appointment of Louis M. Boulware as 
assistant production manager of the com- 
pany's textile division. Formerly plant man- 
ager of the company’s Fisk Cord Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., Mr. Boulware will be in 
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ARMSTRONG SALES MEETING 


As part of a three-day sales meeting of the indus- 
trial division of Armstrong Cork Co. at Lancaster, Pa.. March 10-12, field representa- 
tives saw an exhibit (above) of more than 250 uses of Armstrong’s products in 
industry. Views on the economic outlook for the year ahead im such industries as 
textiles, automobiles, and shoes were given by Walter E. Hoadley Jr., economist and 
manager of commercial research; W. B. Tucker, general sales manager; and E. C. 
Frazier, manager of the sales research department. 


charge of production at the textile division 
plants in Scottsville, Va., Gastonia, N. C., 
Hogansville, Ga., Shelbyville, Tenn., and 
Winnsboro, §. C. He will make his head- 
quarters at Winnsboro. 


Dow Corning Corp. 
has announced the ap- 
pointment of Norton 
C. Foster as manager 
of the company’s new- 
ly created textile in- 
dustry sales division 
at New York City. 
Mr. Foster, formerly 
with the Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co., joined 
Dow in 1948 


Norton C. Foster 


Hugh Lyle Jones has been transferred 
from the Bristol (Tenn.) Mills division of 
American Thread Co. to the Sevier, N. C.., 
plant in the capacity of winding room su- 
pervisor. Mr. Jones has been with American 
Thread since 1949. 


Charles L. Paine, executive vice-president 
of Courtaulds Inc., was recently married to 
Mrs. Margaret Simendinger Harker, at 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


J. Robert Durham Sr. has been elected 
president and treasurer of Hanes Dye & 
Finishing Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., suc- 
ceeding Ralph P. Hanes, who has moved to 
the newly-created position of chairman. Mr. 
Durham, formerly executive vice-president, 
joined Hanes in 1939, coming from Harts- 
ville Finishing Co. . Wellington Dun- 
ford has been elected to the newly-created 
job of controller; John F. Tesh has been 
named sales manager in charge of the New 


SADDLES ana NEBS 
Wear Longer + Perform Better 
and Cost Less! 


NO OILING IN THIS MILL 


One 600,000-spindle mill has been 
using Whitehead Permalube Saddles 
and Nebs for two years on Sardened- 
steel rolls. Ends down have been 
reduced from 30 to 15. Frames are 
cleaned only once in several weeks, 
instead of twice daily. And oiling 
costs have been completely elimi- 
nated. Whitehead Permalube Saddles 
and Nebs can do the same for you. 
Write for complete information. 


Coleman Co., Box 3597, Greenville, S$. C. 
Harry A. Hoynes, Box 1724, Chott., Tenn. 
(Ga.-Ala.) 

Matthews Equip. Co., 93A Brdweay., Prov., R. |. 
Don O’Hair, Box 8254, Choriette 8, N. C. 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


P.O. BOX 488 
EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 
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York office, succeeding R. O. Bondurant, 
who retired at the end of 1953; James G. 
Hanes has been elected vice-president; J. 
Robert Durham Jr., secretary; Joel A. Wes- 
ton, plant manager; and Paul N. Wood, 
plant superintendent. Mr. Weston was also 
elected a director, succeeding Thurmond 
Chatham, who resigned because his duties 
as U. C. Congressman keeps him out of the 
city. Directors re-elected include Ralph P. 
Hanes, Robert M. Hanes, James G. Hanes. 
James N. Weeks, J. Robert Durham Sr.. 
and Herman A. Jolitz. 


M. L. Fillippeli Jr. 
has joined the techni- 
cal sales staff of Em- 
kay Chemical Co. at 
the company s Greens- 
boro, N. C., sales of- 
fice. A graduate of 
North Carolina State 
College, Mr. Fillippel: 
was formerly with 


. Burlington Mills and 
M. L. Fillippeli Jr. 
=: Onyx Oil & Chemical. 


T. Nash Broaddus has been appointed 
assistant manager of the fabric development 
group of Du Pont's textile fibers depart- 
ment. Mr. Broaddus, formerly area super- 
visor at the company's nylon plant at Mar- 
tinsville, Va., will make his headquarters in 


New York City. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced the appointments of R. E. Work- 
man as assistant to the general manager of 
the chemical division; C. O. McNeer as 
general sales manager; and M. J. Rhoad as 
assistant to the general sales manager. Mr. 
Workman will assist in the co-ordination of 
the research, development, production and 
sales phases of the chemical division. Mr. 
McNeer will be in charge of all phases of 
selling chemical materials to textile indus- 
tries. 


J. A. Dickson has 
been appointed district 
manager of the south 
eastern states for the 
‘3 steel strapping ¢ 
NE sion of The Stanley 
— Works. Formerly dis- 
oat trict sales manager in 
this area, Mr. Dickson 
= will make his head- 
A. Dickson quarters in Atlanta, 
Ga, 


iVi- 


W. Wendell Drummond, for the past 14 
years engaged in basic and applied research 
with the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.. 
has accepted a position with the Bjorksten 
Research Laboratories Inc. 


R. B. Duty, service engineer with Sykes 
Inc. for the past 12 years, has resigned that 
position and joined the engineering staff of 
D & C Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. Prior 
to his association with Sykes, Mr. Duty was 
assistant foreman of carding at Cannon 


Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. has an- 
nounced a number of executive promotions 
in the parent company's textile mill organi- 
zations. Charles A. Gibson, president of F. 
W. Poe Mfg. Co. at Greenville, S. C., and 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Calhoun Mills at Calhoun Falls, S. C., has 
heen named director of manufacturing oper- 
ations for the company's seven mills. Fred 
erick A. McDevitt, formerly administrative 
assistant to M. Weldon Rogers, president of 
Ely & Walker, has been named director of 
mull and inter-company sales. Thomas § 
Harris, formerly president of Postex and 
Sherman Mfg. Co. in Texas, has been as- 
signed as president of Calhoun Mills, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Gibson, who will continue as 
president of F. W. Poe in addition to his 
new duties. R. J. Jennings, manager of Pos- 
tex, succeeds Mr. Harris as president of Pos- 
tex. D. H. Poole Jr.. manager of Sherman 
Mtg: Co., succeeds Mr. Harris as president 
of Sherman. W. O. Cate, in charge of the 
cotton department, will supervise cotton 
buying for all mills from his offices in 
Greenville, C. 


Charles A. Lasky, chief fabric technician 
and designer for Celanese Corp. of America, 
has announced that he is retiring from the 
company, effective April 30. Mr. Lasky 
joined Celanese in 1929, and since then has 
played a part in the creation of many suc- 
cessful taffeta, satin, sharkskin and crepe 
fabrics of acetate which have become estab- 
lished in the apparel and drapery trades. 
Mr. Lasky plans to act as a textile consult- 
ant after he leaves the company. 


American Cyanamid Co. recently announc- 
ed three new assignments of company per- 
sonnel. Dr. T. M. Vial has joined the new 
new product development department; Er- 
hart K. Drechsel has joined the market re- 
search department; and Dr. Charles R 
Witschonke has been named manager of 
the newly formed physical-analytical section 
of the research division. 


W. Ray Dixon has resigned as manager 


of the Raleigh, N. C., plant of American 
Woolen Co. to join the woolen and worsted 
department of Burlington Mills Corp. at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

J. C. Wade has been 
named manager of the 
new offices and ware. 
Polymer 
Southern Inc. at At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Wade 
has been with the 
company since 1948. 
Polymer Southern will 
continue to maintain 


house of 


warehouse stocks at 
Greenville. S. C.. and 
Tampa, Fla. 


J. C. Wade 


A. G. Aitchison has been appointed man- 
ager, development department, and Dr. C 
Burke Miles, research director of the West 
vaco Mineral Products Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. Dr. William 
L. Davidson and William B. Rose have 
been appointed research director and man- 
ager, respectively, of the Chlor-Alkah Divi- 
sion of the company. 


W. L. Milheim of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been promoted from the position of South- 
eastern branch manager of the chemicals 
division of the Celanese Corp. of America 
to manager of the Southeastern district divi- 
sion. Mr. Milheim has been with the com- 
pany since 1950. 


R. T. LeGrand, president of Shelby (N 
C.) Cotton Mills, was recently presented 
with a bronze plaque bearing his likeness 
by his employees and business associates for 
10 years of able leadership. The plaque was 
presented at a barbecue served for em 
ployees 


Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C.. recently 
announced the promotion of Edward D 
Carman to general superintendent of the 


companys Alice, Arial and Elljean plants 
Mr. Carman, formerly with Union Bleach. 
ery, has been in charge of the quality con- 
trol department. . . . J. Bruce Rogers has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Arial plant. Mr. Rogers has been with the 
company since 1929 and was overseer of 
the print cloth room at Arial at the time 
of his promotion. 


Thomas A. Printon 
has been elected chair- 
man of the board as 
well as president of 
Nopco Chemical Co.., 
Harrison, N. J., suc- 
ceeding Charles P. Gu- 
lick, who has been des- 
ignated honorary chair- 
man of the board. Mr. 
Printon has been with 
Nopco since 1922. He 
has served as director of the company 
since 1936, and has held the office of presi- 
dent since 1949. 


Thomas A. Printon 


William L. Dommerich, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, has been named presi- 
dent of L. F. Dommerich & Co. Inc. in a 
realignment of the New York factoring 
firm's executive personnel. Alexander L. 
Dommerich, who has been serving as presi- 
dent and treasurer, was named chairman. 

Other changes include Dudley H. 
Dommerich, who has been vice-president, 
named treasurer and executive vice-presi- 
dent; George Hathaway, who has been sec- 
retary, named vice-president in addition: 
Alexander L. Dommerich Jr., who has been 
vice-president and assistant secretary, named 
. Theo- 
dore B. Luse, who has been credit manager, 
was named a vice-president He will be con- 
nected with the administrative end of mill 
. Edwin C. Fox, a member of the 
credit department since October 1950, was 


assistant treasurer in addition 


credits. . 


dining. 


Ciba Co. Inc., in charge of publicity. 


ny 
af 
. 


MARKING PLANS FOR THE SOUTH’S FIRST WET PROCESSING EXHIBITION to be held in conjuction with the 1954 annual 
convention of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Sept. 15-18, was this 
group which met Feb. 5 at Atlanta, Ga. Seated, left to right: A. Kempton Haynes of Rohm & Haas Co.. in charge of registration; 
T. Howard McCamy of Pepperell Mfg. Co., chairman of the Southeastern Section; P. G. Wear of Penick & Ford Ltd.. assistant 
convention chairman; C. Russell Gill of Southern Sizing Co., general chairman: Paul O. Anderson of Peerless Woolen Mills, chair- 
man of the South Central Section; James W. Swiney of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, in charge of finance: H. Gillespie Smith of 
American Cyanamid Co., in charge of reservations; and Joe T. Bohannon Jr. of American Aniline Products Inc.. in charge of 


Standing, left to right: John K. Boykin of National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Dr. James L. Taylor of Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology; Samuel L. Hayes of Ciba Co, Inc.; Wyss L. Barker of National Aniline, in charge of transportation; 
David Meriwether of Seydel-Woolley & Co.; Junius M. Smith, TEXTILE BULLETIN, in charge of printing; William B. Griffin of 
Dexter Chemical Corp., in charge of ladies’ activities; Max Ferguson of Riegel Textile Corp.; Francis 8. Webster Jr. of F. H. 
Ross & Co, Inc.; John C. Cook of Textile Industries, in charge of exhibits; Adam Fisher Jr. of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., in charge of reception; John 0. Sweitzer of Scholler Bros. Inc., in charge of entertainment; and Arthur R. Thompson of 
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all physical equipment and 20 acres of real 
estate. Mr. Abernethy has stated that the 
mill will become part of an expansion pro- 
gram of Carolina Glove factory which oper- 
ates in Taylorsville and Newton. The ex- 
panded plant will employ 250. Brookwood, 
which manufactured knitting yarns and em- 
ployed 150 people, discontinued operations 
last December. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Piedmont Plush 
Mills, producers of velours, plushes, mo- 
hairs and auto upholstery, has become the 
frst local industrial plant to use natural 
Kas. 


Co_tumsBiA, S. C.—Pacific Mills has an- 
nounced that it is providing ten scholarships 
for a short course in hospital housekeeping 
sponsored by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with Michigan State 
College. The course will be held on the 
Michigan State campus from April 5 to 
May 27, 1954. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Approximately $1 
million worth of modern and practically 
new machinery will be transferred from the 
recently closed Indianapolis Bleaching Co. 
plant here to Bemis Bros. Bag Co.'s South- 
ern plants at Bemis, Tenn., and Bemiston, 
Ala. Older equipment will be displaced, it 
has been’ announced. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—It has been rumored 
that the Bell Co., manufacturer of men’s 
and women’s worsteds here, is considering 
a Southern location—possibly North Caro- 
lina—for the constructing of a new spin- 
ning plant. 


KinGs MouNTAIN, N. C.—Work is now 
under way on a major addition to the cotton 
warehouse of Park Yarn Mills Co. here. An 
ofhcial of the company said the addition 
will provide an added 17,000 square feet of 
floor space for cotton storage. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—H. & L. Throwing 
Plant Inc. has been granted a state charter 
of incorporation to engage in the manuv- 
facturing and handling of all kinds of yarns 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION 


and threads. Authorized capital stock $100,- 
000, subscribed stock $300 by W. S. Harris 
Jr., and D. J. Walker Jt., of Graham, N. C., 
and George A. Long, of Burlington. 


SPARTANBURG, S, C.—Two of Spartan- 
burg County's largest mills—Inman Mills 
at Inman and Riverdale Mills at Enoree— 
have completed their merger. Inman Mills 
is the surviving corporation with James A, 
Chapman continuing as president and treas- 
urer of both plants. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. — The Fairmont 
Mills Inc. building has been bought by three 
Fountain Inn, S. C., businessmen for $100,- 
000. Purchasers were B. P. and David H. 
Garrett and George F. Wenck. The new 


owners report that the building, which 
housed Fairmont Mills for several years 
until the cotton mill was closed a few 


months ago, will house a new industry to 
be determined later. 


Ditton, S. C.—Plants No. 1 and 2 of 
Carolina Mills have been sold to Coastal 
Mils Inc., a new corporation recently formed 
here. The plants, which were sold by Credit 
Industrial Co. of New York which acquired 
them through an order by Judge Ashton H. 
Williams at Charleston, S. C., to satisfy 
creditors’ claims, have been operating since 
1948 under trustees appointed by the VU. S. 
District Court. They have been closed down 
completely since last October, but the new 
corporation plans to have them back in full 
operation soon. Owners of the new corpora- 
tion are Eugene E. Stone of Florence, S. C.. 
Jack McD. Law and Merrill C. Patten of 
Greenville, and Sam Snoddy of Dillon. 


New BRAUNFELS, TEx.—The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. recently turned down an 
offer of $71,500 for machinery, equipment, 
stock and real estate of Pioneer Worsted 
Co. Inc, at New Braunfels. The amount 
constituted the highest bid at a recent auc- 
tion. R.F.C.. which foreclosed on Pioneer 
and then was highest bidder at a foreclosure 
sale for the firm's holdings, considered the 
offer inadequate since the agency has $391,,- 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


400 tied up in the firm. A spokesman for 
the R.F.C. stated that the agency will nego- 
tiate sale of the firm's holdings. 


York, C.—The Anchor Rug Mill has 
been purchased by Clayton Carpet Mills of 
Spartanburg for an undisclosed price. No 
real estate was involved in the transaction, 
but Clayton Carpet Mills has leased the 
building now occupied by the weaving di- 
vision of Anchor. It is understood that 
additional machinery will be installed in 
order to increase production. Flaye T. Clon 
ger, president and treasurer of Anchor, an- 
nounced that he is organizing a new con- 
cern to be known as Carolina Carpet Mills 
The new concern will manufacture tufted 
broadloom carpeting with its plant in York 


SALISBURY, N. C.—North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Co. has been honored by the Em 
ployers Mutual of Wassau, Wis., for com- 
pleting one million consecutive man hours 
without a lost-time accident. Raymond P. 
Stewart, safety director of the plant, ac- 
cepted an engraved plaque from the safety 
engineer of the imsurance Carrier Company 
Key chain replicas of the plaque were pre- 
sented to all employees, 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—J. P. Stevens & Co 
will spend approximately $3,000,000 in 
a modernization program of preparatory 
equipment in several cotton plants of the 
Dunean Group, according to an announce- 
ment by Raymond G. Emery, executive vice- 
president of the company, and executive di- 
rector of the group. Of this amount, about 
half will go for improvements at the Clem. 
son and Seneca, S. C., plants of Utica and 
Mohawk Cotton Mills Division, with the 
other $1,500,000 being spent about equally 
by Appleton Co. Division, Anderson, S. C.. 
and Piedmont (S. C.) Mtg. Co, Division 
Mr. Emery also stated that in addition to 
the above-mentioned expenditures, over 
$250,000 will be spent for preparatory 
equipment at the Apalache and Victor plants 
at Greer of the Victor Monaghan Co. Divi- 
sion, and for a structural addition to the 
Victor Plant. 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 
YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ soUTHERN sates acents: Walter T. Forbes Co. prone 7-9591, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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New, 
Plant 


HE Charlotte (N. C.) plant of 
Reichhold Chemicals Inc. has been 
quietly carrying on a research program 
for the development of products for 
textiles since the Charlotte plant was 
added to the Reichhold family in 1951. 
Comparatively new in the textile 
held, Reichhold Chemicals Inc. is the 
producer of synthetic resins, chemical 
pigment colors, industrial chemicals 
and phenolic plastics on a world-wide 
basis. 

The Charlotte plant, serving the cen- 
tral Atlantic states, furnishes Southern 
plywood and furniture plants with 
resin glue. According to H. R. Helbig, 
division manager, about ten per cent 
of the plant's current production is de- 
voted to liquid urea-formaldehyde- 
monomer resin for use in the finishing 
of rayon fabrics. The resin makes the 
rayon crush-resistant and provides di- 
mensional stabilization. 

Currently the largest consumers for 
the Reichhold resins—known commer- 
cially as Fabrez’’—have been the Rock 


A laboratory padder is used for applying 
resins to fabrics for shrinkage control 
and crease resistance, exactly duplicat- 
ing mill conditions. 


100 


But No Lack 


At Reichhold 


Charlotte 


Hill (S. C.) Printing and Finishing 
Co., Clarksville (Va.) Finishing Plant 
(of Robbins Mills Inc.) and the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Piece Dye Works. 

Reichhold has plants at Charlotte, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Detroit, Chicago, Elizabeth, N. J., Se- 
attle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Each Reichhold plant has its own re- 
search program devoted to the devel- 
opment of products consumed locally. 
The West Coast laboratories, for ex- 
ample, are devoted to the development 
of paint resins, polyester resins, paper 
resins, printing ink resins and basic 
industrial chemicals used. in West Coast 
processes. Charlotte, on the other hand, 
is more concerned with textiles and 
plywood resins. 

This decentralized program of re- 
search and development speeds up the 
improvements sought in current prod- 
ucts and allows the local staffs to give 
proper priority to the development of 
new products. 

The Charlotte research program is 


Following application, thermosetting type 
resins are dried and cured, resulting in a 
fabric finish which stands up under wash- 
ing and cleaning. 


under the direction of E. L. Babb, 
whose title is textile technical sales 
representative. Mr. Babb, who is a 
graduate of the University of South 
Carolina, is an experienced dyeing and 
hnishing man formerly with Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C. It is to him that 
Reichhold’s textile customers direct their 
service problems. He divides his time 
between field contacts and laboratory 
research. Three manufacturing chem- 
ists are available at the Charlotte plant 
to put his field-encountered theories 
and problems through the Charlotte 
pilot plant in an effort to answer spe- 
cific needs for consumers. Reichhold’s 
customers are offered this service free 
of charge, of course. 

Here is a typical service problem 
handled by Mr. Babb: 

A foreign afhliate was having difh- 
culty in preparing customer samples 
containing certain amounts of urea for- 
maldehyde solids. The customer's own 
cloth was sent to the Charlotte labora- 
tory with instructions that 14 per cent 
urea formaldehyde solids be fixed in 
the fabric without giving the fabric a 
harsh hand. 

Fabrez T-302, a liquid urea formal- 
dehyde monomer containing 25 per 
cent UF solids, was used in the appli- 
cation. By using a pad mix containing 
86 per cent Fabrez T-302 and neces- 
sary catalyst along with a small amount 
of softener, a theoretical 16 per cent 
UF solids was deposited in the fabric. 
A 75 per cent wet pick-up was ob- 
tained. 


In order to remove by-products from the 
eure, and to leave the finished goods 
fresh and clean for customer use, a mod- 
erate soaping completes resin process. 
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Ed 
View of flat press used for drying and 
pressing test samples with a minimum of 


tension and distortion in the Reichhold 
lab. 


The above figures were based on an 
imaginary 100 per cent resin retention 
which of course was not realized. From 
past experience it was known that a 
resin retention of from 85 to 90 per 
cent could be obtained, so the original 
pad mix was altered to allow for the 
difference. 

Resin retention was checked by the 
extraction method which admittedly 
has its shortcomings. Despite these 
disadvantages; however, good checks 
were obtained on several samples, and 
results showed the samples to contain 
an average of 14 per cent UF solids. 

The fabric when finished had a resil- 
ient but soft and desirable hand. 

Although the Charlotte plant has 
offered its pilot plant and laboratory 
service to the textile industry for al- 
most three years, it has done so in a 
quiet, conservative manner. According 
to Mr. Helbig, the company prefers not 
to ‘toot our own horn until we come 
up with something hot.” 

There is a continuous interchange of 
ideas for research and development 
among the Reichhoid plants, both do- 
mestic and foreign; which contributes 
greatly to the over-all progress of the 
Reichhold program without hindering 
the system of decentralized research. 
Each of the Reichhold plants ware- 
houses all Reichhold products. There 
is relatively little importation of prod- 
ucts from foreign plants, although the 
company exports a large volume of 
alkyd resins for paints, printing inks 
and other products. 

According to Mr. Helbig, Reichhold 
expects to broaden its interests in the 
textile field in coming years. A number 
of products are being considered, 
among which are copolymer warp siz- 
ing, waterproofing resins, softeners 
and detergents. Reichhold may also en- 
ter the production of caustic in a South- 
ern location some day in the future. 
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A standard A.A.T.C.C. Launder-O-Meter is 
used to measure the washfastness of fin- 
ishes and dyestuffs under precise condi- 
tions. 


This view shows a spun rayon gabardine 
being checked for tensile strength in a 
room where relative humidity is held at 
65 per cent and temperature at 70° F. 


Winding Some Loose tnds 


HE following items on the Ameri- 

can Textile Machinery Exhibition 
at Atlantic City have been announced 
since publication of the March issue of 
the BULLETIN which carried a special 
section on WHAT, WHERE and 
WHO at the Exhibition. The show 
opens at 10 a. m. on April 26—see 
you there. 
{ The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. will distribute 6,000 buttons at 
the show numbered consecutively and 
reading “Find Your Vicara Swatch 
Mate.’ One hundred buttons with 
duplicate numbers will be included in 
the 6,000—and to every person that 
finds his matching number, Vicara will 
present a man’s sleeveless sweater by 
McGregor. The sweaters are a blend 
of Vicara and nylon. Check and see if 
‘your number is up.” 
{ A new management tool, developed 
to help mills in the selection and pro- 
motion of personnel, will be outlined 
and explained by Werner Textile Con- 
sultants of New York City at their 
booth (No. 86) during the show. Paul 
Stokes, prominent in the field of per- 
sonnel testing, and previously associ- 
ated with Westinghouse Electric Corp.., 
will be on hand to describe to inter- 
ested visitors a simple and effective 
battery of psychological testing pro- 
cedures. The tests are designed to im- 
prove a mill's operating efficiency by 
selecting well-qualified employees, re- 
ducing employee turnover, increasing 


employee performance and helping in 
the promotion of personnel. They have 
proved to be an invaluable aid to man- 
agement in their personnel evaluation 
and training programs, and provide 
ratings which are free from personal 
bias or subjective interpretation. Basi- 
cally the tests reveal: (1) what a per- 
son can do; that is, his mental ability; 
(2) what a person is /ikely to do; that 
is, personality and temperament; and 
(3) what a person wants to do; that 
is, his interests. A national survey, re- 
conducted by the National 
Foremen’s Institute, indicates that the 
average supervisor devotes 22 per cent 
of his time to the technical aspects of 
his job, and 78 per cent to human re- 
lations. Thus the scope of the super- 
visors task in the personnel relations 
area emphasizes the need for more 
scientific methods in recruitment and 
selection. The Wernertex personnel 
testing program should be most ap- 
propriate since it points out a tested 
method of recruiting more suitable 
personnel to operate the newly de- 
veloped machinery. 

{' There has been a change in booth 
numbers for the Robert C. Reed Co. 
The corrected booth numbers are 
310AA and 311AA. 

‘ B. F. Perkins & Son Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., occupying booths 130, 131, 132 
and 133, will display calender rolls of 
various types, three types of Mullen 
testers, an hydraulic power unit and an 


cently 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


illuminated display of textile machines 
made by the company. J. Lewis Perkins 
will attend the show along with B. F. 
Perkins, C. A. Potter, Ben Ashley, 
Thomas Kane, B. Q. Haynes, E. 
Herder, S. Butler, Eric Norman, Tom 
Kavanagh, Harry Gillead, William 
Garen, C. Stevens, William Green- 
wood, and H. Gelhart. 

* Kearny Mfg. Co. Inc., Kearny, N. J., 
occupying Booth No. 309, will display 
first time the Threadco and 
Yarco conditioning process on winders 
along with a conventional Hygrolit 
yarn conditioning machine and _ the 
Surco-Perma conditioning process on 
winders. C. F. Dulken, president of 
the firm, will be in attendance at the 
booth along with Enno W. Ercklentz, 
Carl M. Baunach, Paul J. Sturzenegger, 
Josef Rath and Ralph P. Jacobs. 

{ Convenient-to-carry floor plans of the 
exhibition listing all exhibitors by 
name, booth number and product or 
service will be available at the Booth 
of the BULLETIN, No. 88 to the right 
of the main entrance to the hall. Drop 
by for a copy. 


for the 


Carbic-Moss Corp. 
Carbic-Moss Corp. has been formed as a 
step toward consolidating efforts of Carbic 
Color & Chemicals Co. Inc.. New York. and 
Dyer S. Moss Co., of Charlotte, N. C., 
which represented Carbic in the South. Dyer 
S. Moss is president of the new company, 
Carl W. Kuhl II is vice-president and Thor- 
wald Larson, vice-president in charge ot 
The new will also be ex- 
clusive representatives of Pharma Chemical 
Corp.; Otto B. May Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
Refined Products Corp., Lyndhurst, N. J.: 
and Pfister Chemical Works Inc., Ridg- 
wood, N. J., in addition to Durand & Hu- 
guenin S. A. of Basle, Switzerland. 


sales. company 


Sonoco Safety Record 


Co., Hartsville, S. C., 
has been notified that it has qualified for 
the Award of Honor given by the National 
Safery Council. The award is based on im- 
provement shown in both the frequency and 


Sonoco Pri rducts 


severity rates of accidents in member com- 
panies. The National Safety Council makes 
three awards each year, of which the Award 
of Honor is the highest. This is the second 
straight year that Sonoco has qualified for 
the award. Sonoco had an improvement of 
69 per cent in frequency and 80 per cent in 
severity 


Whitin-Casablancas 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Mass., has announced a new long-term 
agreement with the Casablancas High Draft 
Co. Ltd, Salford, England. Under the terms 
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of the agreement many of the Casablancas 
products for the drafting area will be avail- 
able for application to Whitin machinery. 
The two-apron system of fiber control was 
originally developed by F. Casablancas Sr. 
and introduced to the American market by 
Whitin, under license, in 1929. Since then, 
it has been further developed and refined by 
Whitin for the needs of the American 
market. 

The extensive research and engineering 
facilities, knowledge, and experience of the 
Casablancas, which is specifically devoted to 
drafting, are now added to the resources of 
the Whitin research department. The asso- 
ciation of the Casablancas High Draft Co. 
the Whitin 
Machine Works as one of the largest tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers in the world 
1s expected to be beneficial not only to both 
companies but of considerable importance 
to the textile industry. 


as specialists in drafting and 


Furnace Corp. Reorganizes 


The Charlotte, N. C., branch of the Elec- 
tric Furnace Corp. has announced its re- 
organization into Livingstone Coating Corp. 
The Electric Furnace Corp. is the oldest 
custom coating company specializing in the 
application of Du Pont's Teflon in the 
South, starting this 
operation in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. in 1951. 
The branch in Char 
lotte, N. C., although 
increasing its Teflon 
coating program, has 
adopted new plastic 
coatings which are said 
to be extremely corro- 
sion resistant and dur- 
able. J. S. Livingstone, 
vice-president of Electric Furnace Corp., is 
now president and treasurer of Livingstone 


J. S. Livingstone 


Coating Corp, Other ofhcers are D. F 
White, vice-president, Birmingham, Ala., 
and B. J. Livingstone, secretary, Charlotte, 


N. C. Mr. White is sales manager for the 
Midland Wire Corp. of Birmingham. 


Holyoke Appoints Agent 


Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass.. 
has appointed Industrial Equipment Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., as sales representative for 


Holyoke textile calender and embossing 
rolls in the states of Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 


West Virginia. Alexander F. Schenck will 
be in charge of sales of Holyoke textile 
rolls for Industrial Equipment Co. Holyoke 
Machine Co. specializes in the building, re- 
filling and repairing of calender and em- 
bossing rolls as well as the grinding and 
repairing of peralta rolls. 


U.S. Testing Co. Lab 


The U. S. Testing Co. has established a 
branch laboratory in South Carolina in the 
plant of the Palmetto Worsted Mills at 
Laurens. The laboratory is equipped and 
staffed to maintain control of quality levels 
of raw materials, materials in process, and 
finished products of that mill. It is also, 
however, available to perform textile tests 


for other plants, including measurements of 
pertinent properties of fiber, roving, yarn, 
fabric and garments, including wool and 
worsted, cotton and synthetics. The develop- 
ment is significant in view of the fact that 
when this company establishes a mill labora- 
tory, it generally follows it with completely 
equipped operating branches. The company 
is already giving further planning attention 
to its next moves in South Carolina. The 
company, which was established in 1880, is 
a national organization covering all classes 
of industry in the fields of scientific re- 
search, inspection and testing. 


Hobbs Open New York Office 


Opening of a branch sales office in New 
York City has been announced by the Hobbs 
Mfg. Co., of Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turer of a complete line of modern convert- 
ing machinery. Sales and services in this 
New York office are under the direction of 
George B. Clay, who has been associated 
with the company for the past ten years. 
Mr. Clay entered sales work from the pro- 
duction and supervisory fields. He has con- 
tributed actively to the development of 
Hobbs machines and is intimately ac- 
quainted with their construction as well 
as with their operation. Products that are 
being handled out of the New York office 
include: Hobbs Autotronic, Adjustable Die. 
and Tri-Power presses; Hobbs production 
cutters, power shears, corner cutters; Hobbs 
slitters and rewinders; Hobbs Strong label 
cutters; Jacques hand shears; and the Hobbs 
Alquist winders. In addition to this office in 
New York, Hobbs maintains a branch of- 
hee in Chicago, Ill, 


Chemical Company Moves 
The Chemical Processing Co. of Char. 


lotte, N. C., manufacturers of textile chemi- 
cals and specialties, has acquired the prop- 
erty and equipinent of the Ray Chemical 
Co. in Charlotte, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The company will occupy its 
new quarters this month and will continue 
to manufacture some of the products for- 
merly made by the Ray Chemical Co., in 
addition to the items made by the Chemical 
Processing Co. 


Reliance Electric Sales Clinic 


District, sales managers for Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co. recently attended a 
three-day sales clinic at the company's head 
quarters in Cleveland. Representing sales 
districts all over the nation, the district man- 
agers reviewed the 1953 sales volume on 
electric motors, adjustable speed drives and 
related equipment and predicted a contit.u- 
ing heavy volume for 1954. It was pointed 
out that many new applications have been 
developed for the use of these products and 
that modern industry is constantly exploring 
more application possibilities. 


Graver Water Conditioning Co., New 
York City, has announced the establishment 
of a new industrial waste department which 
will be headed by Robert J. Keating. As a 
result, industrial waste activities are to be- 
come a more important part of Graver's 
comprehensive water treating services. 
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ALL 

NUMBERS 

BUTT-SEAMING 

| IN STOCK 

SEWING THREAD 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

For Cloth Room Stitchers and 
Bleachery Sewing 


SIGNAL THREAD COMPANY 
James Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee @ Phone 7-959] 
Walter T. Forbes, President ® David Saunders, Vice-President 


CHATTANOOGA @ CHARLOTTE @© DALTON e@ DETROIT 


(~ Don't Be Rough 
with your 
L Loom Cleaner ! 
USE 


CONDITIONER 


Now, for the first time your looms can be cleaned quickly and 
efficiently without the use of inflammable liquids or water base, 
rust forming cleaners. 

SUN RAY CONDITIONER is simple to use. It is completely harm- 
less to the machine, to your personne! and the work in progress. 
Cleaning with SUN RAY CONDITIONER is fast. A loom can be 
cleaned in a matter of minutes. After the initial cleaning the 
loom stays clean longer and “biows off” easily. 

Eliminates “weovers hands.” 

Will not dry grease out of bearings. 


Prevents re-deposit of lint and sizing. 


Ask for a demonstration. Your GUARDIAN Man will gladly show 
you how easily and quickly you can clean your looms with SUN 
RAY CONDITIONER. 


Guardian. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Telephone Elgin 6316 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
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Stainless Steel d 


: for your package 
dyeing machines 


Precision Built: These tubes are 
Oy*, perfectly sized for roundness, and 
1% holes are evenly spaced for uniform 
mY dye penetration. Ends are 100% level 
and rounded to prevent snagging. 


Strength: Type 304 stainless steel pro- 

vides great resistance against crushing 

action and passes all acid tests. Several 
hundred thousand of these tubes are now 
giving perfect service in Southern dye plants. 
Write for quotations. 


TOOL SERVICE ENGINEERING CO. 


309 W. Crowell St. Monroe, N.C. 
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bive Death—Alabama Assn. Meeting 


HE dangers posed by a further reduction of already low 

United States.tariffs . . . indications of a better year 
for textiles in 1954 than was experienced last year . . . the 
necessity for keeping abreast of improvements in machine 
technology. 

These were the subjects highlighted at the annual con- 
vention of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association 
in Biloxi, Miss., March 18-20. 

J. Craig Smith, first vice-president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute Inc., and president and treas- 
urer of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., voiced the opinion 
of the textile industry generally when he declared that to 
permit the influx of cheap foreign cloth made by cheap 
labor into this country by a still greater slash in the tariff 
would be “to open the veins’’ of those who look to the 
textile industry for their livelihood. 

T. P. Roberts, retiring association president and treas- 
urer and general manager of Adelaide Mills, Anniston, 
expressed optimism over better prospects for the industry 
this year than last. His buoyancy, however, was tempered 
by his comment that conditions in the last half of 1953 
were so poor that there is no way for them to turn except 
up. 

At its closing session the convention elected as its new 
president T. Holmes Floyd, general manager of the Opelika 
Mfg. Corp., Opelika, succeeding Mr. Roberts, who was 
named chairman of the board. Other new officers elected 
were Fred F. Phillips, president of Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, vice-president; and R. C. Moyer, general 
manager, The Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain, treasurer. 
Dwight M. Wilhelm, Montgomery, was re-elected executive 
vice-president. 

New directors named were: Paul A. Redmond Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president, Alabama Mills, Birmingham; W. A. 
Turner, vice-president and general superintendent, Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga; and W. G. McClintock, personnel 
director, Dwight Division, Cone Mills Corp., Alabama 
City. 

The convention heard Guy Farmer, chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C., 
strongly advocate a gradual but marked withdrawal of the 
hand of his board from strictly local labor disputes involv- 
ing local people. Mr. Farmer said he felt such disputes 
should be handled on the local levels. 

Frederic W. Howe, Worcester, Mass.., president of the 


T. P. Roberts 


T. Holmes Floyd 
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American Textile Machinery Association, told the textile 
men that while new office buildings and other similar capi- 
tal improvements are desirable, it is up-to-date machinery 
that can produce at ever-lower costs for the nation's textile 
mills that provide the farmer with an expanded market for 
his improved cotton. Mr. Howe warned that mill operators 
must be constantly alert to keep pace with the improve- 
ments in cotton fibers. Mills which have not kept abreast 
of such technological improvements, he added, cannot com- 
pete successfully in today’s markets. 

The convention voted unanimously to support the stand 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in its Oppo- 
sition to a proposal to reduce the cotton ginning reports of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture from two to only one 
a month. The group felt that the savings which might be 
effected by such a move could better be effected by other 
economies. 

In a non-hazardous industry, mills in Alabama are head- 
ing toward the goal of having the safest mills in the world 
for their 50,000 employees, the convention heard during a 
presentation of trophies to winners in the annual Alabama 
Textile Safety Contest. Joe L. Coleman of Montgomery, 
Ala., director of the Alabama State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, declared that textile mills have demonstrated 
that they are among the safest of all industrial establish- 
ments in which to work. 

The spinning division trophy was presented to Gurney 
Mfg. Co., Prattville, and was accepted by Frank S. Pittman 
Jr., manager. A year ago this company won permanent pos- 
session of the Comer trophy for having won the contest 
three years in succession. Last year.it broke all records by 
winning it for the fourth straight year and a new trophy 
was presented. The spinning and weaving division trophy 
was presented to Goodyear Decatur Mills. Decatur, and was 
accepted by C. W. Young, superintendent. 

President Roberts in his annual address emphasized the 
variety of projects in which Alabama mills had engaged 
last year to demonstrate their ready acceptance of their 
social, civic and political responsibilities as well as their 
economic responsibilities. “I believe that the soundest basis 
for econdmic growth is a responsible citizenry,”’ he declared, 
adding that he also felt the textile industry in his state had 
been foremost in assisting those institutions and organiza- 
tions dedicated to developing responsible citizens. 

One of the most successful projects undertaken by the 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


* CHAPMAN 


ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


Write for 
Bulletins on 
CARDS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, 
PERALTAS, 
FOLDERS, 


Southern Representative: 


LOUIS P. BATSON CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Specialists in the — 
Elimination of...— 


STATIC 


APPLICATIONS SAFELY INSTANTLY 
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ATLAS 


RADICAL 
DEPARTURE 
FROM THE 
“Z0BSOLETE 


PATENTED VERTICAL HIGH SPEED NAPPER FOR 
WOOLENS, COTTONS AND SYNTHETICS. 


ANY NUMBER OF WORKERS 


CLOTH SPEED OF 100 YARDS PER MIN. UNIFORM 
NAPPING SIDE TO CENTER. MARKED REDUCTION 
IN DEAD LOSS. 


SAVES UP TO 10 PER CENT IN STOCK. 


A Much Fuller Base Nap. Short Thick Cover, No Tender- 
ing. Naps Both Sides at the Same Time When Wanted. 
Graduated Dial Setting for Rreproducing Exact Same 
Finish by Our Patented Automatic Off and On Motorized 
Mechanism. 

See booth No. 610 Textile Machine Show, Atlantic City 


Send Your Samples For Napping 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES = 
SPROCKETS SHEAVES | 


G 
“GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
Phone 4-2626 


FEWER NEPS—CLEANER CARD SLIVER 


Are your cards 20 years old or older? We specialize in re- 
circling card flexible bends and sharpening mote knives. 


1—Fewer Cylinder Fillets Faced 
2—Less Top Flat Clothing Faced 
Results in better Flat Setting, Less Neps and Cleaner Yarn. 


For further information contact 


D & C MACHINE CO. 


2215 Central Ave. Charlotte. N. C. 


Phone No. 5-3258 
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GREENVILLE, S.C. - Tel. 23868 
MASS. - Tel. 6-6261 


association, he said, was the annual One-Variety Com- 
munity Cotton Improvement Contest, conducted by the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and sponsored jointly by the 
association and the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
Association. This project was headed for the textile group 


by J. Craig Smith. 


Another highlight of the past year was the formation by 


the mills of a Textile Advisory Committee which, in turn, 
created the Alabama Textile Education Foundation to work 


with the School of Textile Technology at Auburn in further 
textile education. This committee reported that thus far the 


mills have subscribed more than $17,600 for this purpose. 


In his address, Mr. Smith emphasized that a further low- 
ering of American tariffs would serve only to divert more 
goods from the regions of scarcity to the one region of 
great abundance and, in the process, would threaten destruc- 
tion of the nation’s textile industry. 


Our industry as a whole represents a capital investment of seven 
billion dollars and in all its segments it provides jobs for a million 
and a quarter people, paying an annual wage bill of some $3 billion 
It consumes on the average about two-thirds of the American cotton 
crop, processing that fiber into an output which is twice that of 
Japan and England combined. We are a $2 billion a year customer 
of the American cotton farmer—and by far his best customer. The 
industry is a key factor in the support of agriculture for the entire 
Southern portion of the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and throughout much of the nation it buttresses scores of 
industries which service and supply the textile mills. 


Purely in the area of textile manufacture, we annually buy some 
$800 million worth of chemicals and $438 million worth of mis- 
cellaneous goods from small industries, to mention just two cate- 
gories. Even these figures, however, are based on 1947 census data. 
Annual expenditures for new plants and equipment alone during 
the post-war period have averaged around $500 million. 


During World War II the Quartermaster General said that our 
industry was second in importance only to steel in carrying on a 
successful war effort. Obviously, we cannot have a textile industry 
during times of national emergency unless we maintain it in peace- 
time. Surely in the national interest we could not rely on getting 
the hundreds of essential military textile supplies from Europe and 
Asia. 

As opposed to the vigorous and healthy competition we have in 
our domestic industry, the foreign textile industry, like most other 
foreign industries, operates under a cartel system. This means that 
with the approval and co-operation of their own governments, their 
prices are fixed by agreement. This system would make it all the 
more easy for them to dump their production in this country. Every 
yard so dumped would surely displace a yard made here. In addition, 
the importation of this cheap foreign cloth, made with cheap labor, 
would have a demoralizing effect on our already depressed price 
Structure and the uncertainty as to how much more might be im- 
ported would make it impossible for our industry to sell for forward 
delivery. 

India is using the same cheap labor which she uses in her cotton 
mills to materially increase the production of her raw cotton. Those 
people who wish to see cheap cloth, made with cheap labor, brought 
into this country usually argue that this would provide dollars with 
which the foreign spinner could buy American cotton and that the 
result would be an increased export business for the cotton farmer. 
Perhaps the foreign spinner would temporarily increase his pur- 
chases of American cotton. However, he would do so only until he 
could develop a cotton supply closer home. How, then, could it 
possibly benefit the cotton farmer to cripple his best and most per- 
manent customer, the United States textile industry, in order to start 
up a mill in India or some other foreign country ? 

I have no sympathy with giving any industry tariff protection 
unless that industry is highly competitive. If an industry is monopo- 
listic or has monopolistic tendencies, in my judgment it should have 
foreign competition. I hold no brief for giving tariff protection to 
domestic production if foreign production can be sold here because 
it is better quality or better styled. 


The fact is that cotton cloth manufactured in foreign mills can be 
sold in the United States for one reason, and one reason only. That 
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reason is because it is cheap. It is cheap for one reason, and for one 
reason only. That reason is because it is made by cheap labor. 

Our government, by law, maintains a minimum wage scale sev- 
eral times that of our foreign competition. The actual wages paid in 
our mills substantially exceed this legal minimum but are certainly 
no more than are needed to maintain an American standard of living. 
Surely it would not be in the national interest to pass a law setting 
up a minimum wage rate and then permit cheap cloth, made with 
cheap labor, to make it impossible to provide jobs at the legal 
minimum wage rate. 

Per capita cotton consumption in the United States, on a yearly 
average, runs more than 27 pounds. Compare this with six pounds 
per person in Central and South America, four pounds in Asia, 2)/ 
pounds in Africa and only eight pounds in highly civilized Europe. 
These facts suggest the real problem lies with economic policies of 
other countries, not the U. S. tariff. The under-developed countries, 
whose populations need clothing, are trapped in their own programs 
of trade restrictions and nationalism. 

As I see it, a lowering of American tariffs would only divert 
more goods from the regions of scarcity to the one region of great 
abundance. How would that help the needy people of Africa, Asia, 
South America and Indonesia? Such an action would only make the 
United States a substitute market for the textile industries of West- 
ern Europe—and in the process the conditions which gave us our 
abundance would be threatened with destruction. 

Entertainment highlight of the convention was the tradi- 
tional “Linthead Welcome Party,” which this year was com- 
bined with a talent contest. The affair uncovered an interest- 
ing diversity of talent among the textile executives and their 
guests. About 375 persons were present for the meeting, 


headquarters for which were at the Buena Vista Hotel. 


Testing Company Announces Textile Course 


The United States Testing Co. Inc., announces the 17th 
Summer Refresher Course in Textiles and Testing Tech- 
niques (s-175) which will be conducted during the second 


Te 


When a Southern firm is Factored by Crompton, our cash for receivables — 
more than ample for our Southern accounts — is limited only by the shipping 


and billing of our customers. 


To our factoring services we add a long experience of producing and selling 
in the South — it goes back many generations. 


And, as we have said time and again, we are as near to you as your phone. 
When you call you will immediately find out how fast we’ll be able to serve 
you... how soon we’ll convert your receivables into cash. And you will be 
glad to hear that we assume all credit risks and collection chores. In other 
words, we'll keep you liquid at a low cost. 


Representatives: 


L. N. HUFFSTETLER, Box 605, Gastonia, N. C. . 
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Ample For Your Needs 


VON D. OEHMIG, Green Island Hills, Columbus, Ga. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N.Y. 


half of the Teachers College Summer Session, Columbia 
University, July 26 to Aug. 13. The coutse will be held 
at the company’s main laboratories in Hoboken, N. J. 
This also marks the fifth year Teachers College has ac- 
credited the course for three points credit toward a degree. 

This comprehensive three-week course is open to repre- 
sentatives in the field of home economics, education, re- 
tailing and others who have had some elementary textile 
training. Through lectures, demonstrations, and practice 
sessions, students will cover all phases of analyses on tex- 
tiles and related merchandise, identification of fibers, chem- 
istry, detergency and research. Special emphasis will be 
given to the various textile processing and finishing tech- 
niques. Field trips are scheduled during the course to sup- 
plement the class work. 

This course offers an outstanding opportunity for further 
education in textile development. Former students have 
found the course stimulating and informative. Enrollment 
has included representatives from all over the United 
States as well as from foreign countries. 

Each student receives an extensive collection of reference 
material, consisting of fibers, yarns, swatches and litera- 
ture. Since the group is limited in number, each member 
may receive individual instruction and opportunity to use 
equipment. 

Classes will be in session from 9 a. m. io 4 p. m. from 
July 26 through Aug. 13. In addition, three days, Aug. 
16-18, are scheduled with elective field trips for interested 
class members. For further information and application 
forms, write to: Ruth Holmes Little, Director, Consumer 
Service Division, United States Testing Co. Inc., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Outlook For 


HE future holds brighter promise for the textile indus- 

try of the South than has any period in history, the 
retiring president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia said at Boca Raton, Fla.. April 8. R. H. Jewell, 
who also is vice-president of Crystal Springs Blea hery, 
Chickamauga, Ga., told the 54th annual convention of the 
association that “we have survived the era of pronecring 
and are in our maturity.” 

Nevertheless, he said, the industry still remains confront- 
ed with several major problems. ‘The problem of foreign 
economic policy with particular respect to the tariff,’ he 
added, “presents perhaps the most serious situation now 
confronting our industry.” 

Of far greater importance than this nation’s tariff struc- 
ture to the limitations on international trade. he asserted. 
“is the almost astonishing network of embargoes and im- 
port quotas, manipulation of currencies and a host of other 
artificial restraints which have been erected by governments 
abroad and which are directed most drastically against the 
United States.” 

Referring to the so-called “dollar-gap,”’ the speaker said 
this already had been largely closed. “It is estimated that 
the foreign dollar balance this year will reach approximately 
>3,000,000,000,” he said. “Already, U. S. expenditures of 
dollars in foreign markets exceed foreign expenditures in 
this country by about $2,500,000,000. The several Western 
European. countries which have been most effective in im- 
proving their reserve holdings have been the loudest in 
their demands for tariff reduction. 

“What is needed is not a still furthe: reduction of our 
low tariffs. What is needed is the elimination of this arti- 
ficial network of trade barriers which tends to restrict the 
maximum consumption of goods in countries in which they 
are urgently needed—and a consequent return to free con- 
vertibility and interchangeability of currencies.” When this 
has been accomplished, he continued, “we may expect to 
find new opportunities for aiding the economic growth of 
underdeveloped areas and the opening up of vast new mar- 
kets, and the return to true multilateral trade.” 

Another problem facing the industry, Mr. Jewell de- 
clared, revolves around “the total inadequacy” of deprecia- 
tion schedules on production machinery. He said one of the 
major reasons for the successful operation of Georgia mills 
has been their practice of maintaining a high degree of 
mechanical perfection and efficiency by the continuing in- 
stallation of new and better equipment. Present depreciation 


George E. Glenn Jr, T. M. Forbes 


extiles, With Certain 
ill Men 


allowance schedules permitted by the government, he con- 


tended, are inadequate for this purpose. 

George E. Glenn ]r., president of Exposition Cotton 
Mills Co., Atlanta, was elected president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers of Georgia at its closing session April 9. 
He is the sixth official of his company to hold the post. 
Other Exposition executives who also served as association 
presidents were: Charles D. Tuller (1910-11), Allen F. 
Johnson (1914-16), P. E. Glenn (1923-24). George S. 
Harris (1924-27). and John A. Miller (1940-41). 

A native of Columbus, Ga., Mr. Glenn went to work at 
the age of 18 in the Columbus Plant of Bibb Mfg. Co. In 
1924 he became associated with Swift Spinning Mills in 
the same city. Six years later he joined Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
at Lindale as overseer of carding and had advanced to the 
position of assistant general manager when 12 years later 
he left to become president and general manager of Expo- 
sition. In the latter post he succeeded the late John A. 
Miller. 

Mr. Glenn has served aS general chairman of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, a director of the old 
Cotton-Textile Institute and of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Last year he was vice-president of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of Georgia and had served 
as its treasurer in 1952. His civic activities have included 
directorships of the Atlanta Child’s Home and Atlanta 
Y.M.C.A. 

T. M. Forbes. executive vice-president of the Georgia 
association, was re-elected to that post for the 28th time. 
“We couldn't visualize this association without Ted Forbes 
as its executive vice-president,’ Mr. Glenn told the conven- 
tion. Morris Bryan Jr., Jefferson Mills Inc., Jefferson, who 
as treasurer kept the association in the black the past year, 
was elected vice-president succeeding Mr. Glenn. Henry 
McD. Tichenor, president of Walton Cotton Mill Co.. 
Monroe, Ga., was elected treasurer to succeed Mr. Bryan. 
Frank Carter was re-elected sec etary. 

New directors elected were: A. G. Dunson, Summerville 
Mfg. Co., Summerville; George W. Murphy, Mary Leila 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro: William Swift. Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus; Hansford Sams, Scottdale Mills. Scottdale: 
and David Hamilton, Crown Cotton Mills. Dalton. 

Mr. Glenn expressed his appreciation to Mr. Jewell for 
the service he rendered the association during his adminis- 
tration. He was given a standing vote of thanks. “'] appre- 
ciate this honor and will endeavor to serve in the best tradi- 


Frank Carter 


R. H, Jewell 
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QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
with PROMPT SERVICE 


Two to three weeks delivery on 
all repairs to Rollers, Flyers & Spindles 


Repairing all types of Rolls and making new Steel Rolls 
Overhauling Drawing a Specialty 


Repair and make NEW Card Room Spindles 


Make new any Fluted Roll e Lifter Rods 


Gears e Trumpets 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on all Work 


Gastonia Roller, 


Hyer & Spindle Co., Ine. 


1212 E. Industrial Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 5-153] 


way. 


‘J. E. SIRBINE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


 PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia 
way, last from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 
years when staples are used—for STAPLES WILL NOT 
STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the 
bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on 
rolls, Gastonia paints them with high-grade bobbin ena- 
mel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. Brushes can 
be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 5-2422 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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4 TRUCKS 
for the Textile Industry 


“3 


Excel No. 3400 
Pin Truck 


for Twister 
Bobbins, etc. 


CAPACITY: meade to customer's 
specifications to carry size and 
quantity of bobbins desired. 


CONSTRUCTION: Angle iron base 
and A frame. Cold rolled steel pins, 
pipe handles, and guord rail. 


Electrically welded throughout (except casters) for strength 
and rigidity. 


Ball bearing pressed steel casters are bolted onto base. 
FINISH: Painted Saco-Lowell blue-gray. 


Excel No. 2500 
Corrugated 
Metal Bobbin 
and Yarn Truck 


CONSTRUCTION: 20-gauge galvanized sheet metal, corru- 
gated for extra strength. Spot welded, riveted, and electrically 
welded for permanent strength and durability. One inch non- 
rusting tubing top-rail. Solid or slotted metal bottom. 


Best quality construction and workmanship throughout. 


No. 1800 Beam Truck 
No. 100 Loose Doff Box No. 1900 Sliver Can Truck 
No. 200 Doff Box Frames No. 2000 Swing Bed Doff Truck 
No. 300 Doff Truck No. 2100 Battery Filling Truck 
No. 400 Slatted Yarn Truck No. 2200 Rack Truck 
No. 500 Metal Yarn Truck No. 2300 Fibre Truck 
No. 600 Slatted Conditioning No. 2400 Stainless Steel Dye 
Truck House Truck 
No. 700 Waste Con Truck No. 2600 Textolite Dye 
No. 800 Platform Truck House Truck 
No. 900 Metal Conditioning No. 2700 
No. 1000 Fibre Truck No. 2800 
No. 1100 Steel Lap Truck N 
2900 Double-decker 
No. 1200 Utility Fibre Truck ~- Trident Truck 
No. 1300 Utility Metal Truck No. 3000 “General” Automatic 
No. 1400 Comber Lap Truck Bobbin Truck 
No. 1500 Pin Board Truck No. 3100 Pin Board Carrier Truck 
No. 1600 Bale Opening Truck No. 3200 Card Grinder Truck 
No. 1700 Cone Truck No. 3300 Spinners Creel Truck 
Many Other Special Trucks 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Mr. N. W. Eurey 

Mr. Paul Eurey 

industrial Suppliers, inc. 
Fall River Mill Supply Co. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

La Gronge, Ga. 
Fall River, Mass. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


Lincolnton, North Carolina 
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GIVES THE FRESH, 
CLEAN AROMA 
OF EUCALYPTUS 

TO YOUR TOILETS AND WASHROOMS 


Banish objectionable odors in your toilet facilities quickly, 
easily, inexpensively—just add a little F. & E. to water or 
cleaning solution, and use as mop or spray around the 
bases of urinals. On contact with ammonia usually found 
here, F. & E. transforms the complex chemical! into a new, 
odorless, harmless compound and leaves just the faintest 
suggestion of a ‘clean’ eucalyptus aroma. 


F. & E. doesn’t just ‘‘cover up’’ bad spelis—~it goes to work 
scientifically to make your public rooms pleasant. 


Use F. & E. as a floor wash, on walls, and on toilet fix- 
tures. A cupful in a pail of water will usually do a whole 
washroom! 


Write for literature and see your 


DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


se 


\_| FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
i SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


y 


tion,” he told the members. Mr. and Mrs. Jewell were pre 
sented a silver tray at the -annual banquet held Thursday 
evening. The presentation was made on behalf of the mem 
bership by Henry W. Swift, executive vice-president oi 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, a past president of the 
association. 

Mr. Jewell expressed the appreciation of the supplier; 
for the reception preceding the banquet. The golf prizes 
donated by suppliers, were awarded by Jess Stribling, Uni 
versal Winding Co., Atlanta, chairman of the special enter 
tainment committee. 

Miss Jane Cagle, who has completed 25 years of service 
to the association, was honored in a special resolution and 
a rousing hand of applause from the members and guests. 
Mr. Jewell paid tribute to Harold Young, chairman of the 
board of the National Cotton Council, for his great con- 
tribution to the cotton industry. Following the banquet a 
floor show was held followed by dancing. 

The Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia has 
grown to the point where currently its membership embraces 
more than 99 per cent of all the textile mills in the state, 
the convention was told by Ted Forbes in his annua! 
report. With the exception of only two mills of significant 
size and a few mills that are very small, the association 
includes in its membership all but a fractional percentage 
of the total textile industry of the state and embraces mills 
which use wool, synthetic and other fibers in addition to 
cotton, he said. 

Reviewing activities of the past year, Mr. Forbes said 
that all of the association's 11 committees were highly 
active, engaging in projects ranging from co-operation with 
farm groups to concern with stream pollution. Work in 
the field of constructive state legislation provided one of 
the association's most important functions, he asserted. He 
urged the members to take an active interest in Georgia's 
legislative problems, adding: ‘“The preservation of Geor- 
gia’s healthy industrial climate, as well as the competitive 
position of Georgia manufacturers who are engaged in 
interstate commerce, 1s dependent in a very large part on 
the avoidance of burdensomely restrictive legislation and 
confiscatory taxes.”’ 

He said the matter of state taxes was becoming increas- 
ingly important to Georgia business and industry. ‘The 
total income of the state from all tax sources has increased 
during the past ten years from $61,772,210 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, to $218,812,199 for the year 
ended June 30, 1953,” he said. “That was an increase of 
more than 250 per cent, and the approved state budget for 
the year ending June 30, 1954, is $258,448,780. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the state will incur a cash deficit 
of about $20,000,000 for the current year and if the con- 
tinually increasing demands for additional funds are met, 
the deficit will be considerably greater in succeeding years— 
unless additional tax increases are imposed upon the people 
of Georgia.” 

He said a bill passed by the last session of the legislature 
exempting from the sales and use tax any property which a 
Georgia taxpayer owns in another state and which is trans- 
ferred or moved into Georgia for use in this state “removes 
an inequity that should never have been created.” 

Mr. Forbes told the executives also that in terms of public 
relations accomplishments, the association had experienced 
one of the most successful years in its history. Other major 
activities, he continued, included co-operation with agricul- 
ture, the textile safety contest, work in connection with 
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ederal legislative matters, and work in connection with 
lectric power and gas rates. 

Industry and business today may be faced with their 
last clear choice” to “help preserve and advance what ts 
ft of free-enterprise in higher education,” Dr. David A. 
ockmiller, president of the University of Chattanooga, told 
he convention. ‘If the independent and church related col- 
eges of the nation are permitted to die because of a lack 
f adequate support, ‘you will be working for-the govern- 
nent too."” The partnership of education and industry, the 
peaker said, has paid the highest possible dividends. He 
idded: 

“Free and educated citizens produce more, eafn more, 
buy more, and pay more taxes. They are healthier, happier, 
more law-abiding. and better companions to themselves and 
to society. No saying was ever more fallacious than ‘what 
you don't know won't hurt you.’ A lack of ‘know-how’ will 
hurt you, and that lack in a democracy can be fatal to sur- 
vival in an atomic age.” 


He urged the manufacturers, through foundations and 
scholarship programs or directly, to “take full advantage 
of the five per cent deduction which corporations are. per- 
mitted to make for educational and welfare purposes under 
the internal revenue laws,” to help preserve the independent 
institutions of higher education. 

The association then heard an address by Dr. George 
Benson, president of Harding College in Arkansas. Amer- 
ica’s heritage, Dr. Benson told the millmen, is in jeopardy 
today. This heritage consists of (1) faith in God, (2) con- 
stitutional government and (3) a private enterprise econ- 
omy which has resulted in higher production, competition 
and free labor. 

Today our national income equals that of the next six 
nations, he pointed out. However, today this heritage is 
threatened by downright lethargy, juvenile delinquency and 
a Communist propaganda campaign. He urged the millmen 
to work toward keeping the flame of religion burning high; 
to outlaw the Communist party and fronts to prevent “organ- 
ized treason, and to take more interest in government.” 


Georgia Cotton Buyers Elect Officers 


R. O. Simmons, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., has 
been elected chairman of the Cotton Buyers’ Division of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, at the 
annual meeting of the group in Atlanta. He succeeds Robert 
Train, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon. Floyd Hall, Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Chattanooga, Ténn., was elected vice-chair- 
man, and Frank Carter, Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, was re-elected secretary. Three-year members 
of the executive committee were elected as folows: Ferrell T. 
Towns, Callaway Mills, M.M.C. division, LaGrange, Ga.; 
5. C. Mitchell, Crompton-Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga.: 
A. G. Vogt, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and 
George W. Branch, Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 

Other members of the committee are: (one year) A. B. 
Combs, Dundee Mills Inc., Griffin, Ga. (deceased); Floyd 
Hallman, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn; 
Roscoe R. Reynolds, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; and 
T. D. Truluck, Deering Milliken Mills, Union, $. C. Two 
years: James A. Hammond, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, 
Ga; J. C. Stewart, Exposition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Bowers, Columbus, Ga.; and S. T. Young, Can- 
ton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 
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Today—every chemical producer will welcome 
your business. But in these days of keen com- 
petition and plentiful supply, the experienced 
chemical buyer looks beyond the welcome mat 
and the “glad hand.” He goes further than a 
mere check of prices and specifications. In 
selecting a supplier he looks for the assurances 
and “extras” that mark the leading producer. 


These added extras. are the reason why chem- 
ical buyers have for over seventy years made 
their first call—So.vay! 


The world’s largest and most modern alkali 
production facilities are the buyer’s assurance 
of dependable SoLvay quality. 


A technical service that is different! With 
separate sections for different industries, 
SOLVAY offers unusual technical services not 
ordinarily available. 


Five manufacturing plants and a nationwide 
chain of over 200 local distribution centers 
assure quick, efficient deliveries. 


Buyers’ needs and problems are handled by 
SOLVAY’S trained and experienced local field 
representatives who operate out of SoLvay’s 
13 branch offices. 


For top quality plus other extra services that 
help you meet today’s competitive conditions 
—be sure to specify SoLvay! 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION if lled 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. | eaenens 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


SOLVAY 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati. Cleveland 
Detroit Houston New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


Seda Ash - Snowflake® Crystals Potassium Carbonate 
Calcium Chioride . Sodium Bicarbonate . Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Cleaning Compounds . Caustic Potash . Ammonium Chloride 
Sedium Nitrite Chierine . Caustic Soda - Menochlorobenzene 
Para-dichiorobenzene - Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
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What’s beyond 
the WELCOME ks 


Basic Materials Exposition, May 17-20 


Many executives in the textile industry are expected to 
attend the Basic Materials Exposition at the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, Ill, May 17-20, if indications 
from advance registrations are borne ouf. “Recent de- 
velopments have made textiles one of the most important 
basic materials used by industry,’ said Saul Poliak, presi- 
dent, Clapp & Poliak Inc., producers of the show and con- 
current conference. ‘Many of the discussions, both at the 
conference and in the exhibit booths, will center around 
the growing uses of textiles. The exposition was started 
last year with the idea that there ought to be one place 
where the values of different materials could be discussed 
and related to each other. At vertical expositions, the 
various forms of a single material are presented. However, 
at the Basic Material Exposition it is possible to see all 
the materials to determine where product improvements 
can be made and costs reduced.’ The show and conference 
lay their stress on product development. Frequently, it 1s 
possible for a design engineer to borrow ideas from a new 
material developed for a different purpose in another in- 
dustry. Seventeen outstanding specialists will lead the con- 
ference discussions. One of the principal topics will be a 
discussion of the peacetime uses of materials developed 
for the special needs of rockets and guided missiles. Among 
other topics of special interest will be “How To Set Up a 
Materials Department,’ “How, When and Where To Use 
Non-Metallic Materials,” “New Metal Forming Processes,” 
Bonding of Metals and Plastics,” and “Corrosion.” The 
exhibits will emphasize the practical applications of ma- 
terials, both new and conventional types. Only materials 
will be shown. Machinery maunfacturers may attend as 
guests but may not exhibit. There is no charge for regis- 
tration at the exposition. 


Celanese Hails Court Victory 


Termination of the five-year-old civil anti-trust suit 
against Celanese Corp. of America attacking the 1946 
merger of the company with Tubize Rayon Corp., has 
been hailed as a complete victory for the company by 
Harold Blancke, president of Celanese. The government, 
in its complaint, charged that the merger of the two com- 
panies unreasonably restrained trade in the manufacture 
and sale of acetate and rayon warp knit fabrics in the UV. S. 
and asked the court to compel Celanese to divest itself of 
all assets it had acquired by its merger with Tubize. The 
acquired assets included the Rome, Ga., plant which pri- 
marily made viscose rayon yarn, and the Hopewell, Va., 
plant which made viscose rayon warp knit fabrics. Both 
factories were fully equipped. The complaint also asked 
the court to enjoin Celanese in the future from acquiring 
any other companies engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of acetate or rayon warp knit fabrics. 

“The government, recognizing that Celanese has not 
restrained, or tried to restrain, the manufacture and sale 
of acetate or rayon warp knit fabrics,” Mr. Blancke said, 
“offered a decree, the sole requirement of which was that 
the company sell the warp knitting machines it acquired. 
by merger with Tubize in 1946. In order to save the ex- 
pense of a trial as well as the time of executives, we have 
agreed to the decree which merely directs us to do what 
the government well knew we had already done. Actually, 
the company has been gradually selling both weaving and 


knitting machines in the market since prior to 1949 in the 
ordinary course of its business and all of the machines 
covered by the decree have now been sold. This action was 
taken in accordance with the announced policy of the com- 
pany to reduce its weaving and knitting operations, since 
the purpose for which they were started has been accom- 
plished. Our Bridgewater, Va., warp knitting plant has for 
some time operated as an industrial laboratory for the 
trade. Representatives of the leading warp knitters of the 
country, at our invitation, have visited the plant and in- 
spected the newest technological improvements installed. 
Thus, fabric development and technoligical advances have 
been turned over to the industry. Celanese Corp. of America 
also made available to the entire textile industry on a 
royalty-free basis a patent held by it on a cloth-scanning 
stop-motion device for warp knitting machines. In addi- 
tion, the company has distributed samples of detailed con- 
struction data of new. fabrics to the entire warp knitting 
industry and made available for general sale new and 
cheaper yarns utilized in the manufacture of acetate and 
rayon warp knit fabrics. Thus, contrary to the government’ s 
charges of monopoly directed at a comparatively small part 
of the company’s operations, it has been and is the policy 
of the company to co-operate with and to assist the in- 
dustry.” 


Atlanta Chapter Of Delta Kappa Phi 


An alumni chapter of Delta Kappa Phi has been or- 
ganized in Atlanta and Ernest N. Young Jr., East Point, 
Ga., has been elected consul. Other officers elected include 
Ben H. Bulloch, Habersham Mills, Habersham, Ga., pro- 
consul; George C. Lindsey, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Gainesville, 
annotator; and Samuel M. Willis, A. French Textile School, 
Georgia Tech, custodian. The chapter plans to hold quar- 
terly meetings and the next meeting will be held in June. 


Safety Council Names Award Winners 


The National Safety Council has announced the names 
of the winners of its textile section safety contest. The 
contest, which lasted all of 1953, was divided into two 
divisions, one for entire companies—the other for indi- 
vidual mills. Placing one, two, three in the entire com- 
pany division were Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Ala., owned 
by Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills Inc., Baltimore, Md., with 
a frequency rate of .47 for lost time accidents; Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., a division of B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Akron, Ohio, with a rate of .85; Judson Mills, a division 
of Cotwool Mfg. Corp., Greenville, $. C., with a rate of 
1.28 for the year. 

In the division for individual mills, the first place win- 
ner was Coates & Clark Inc., Toccoa, Ga., with a .00 rate. 
Second place: United States Rubber Co. (Winnsboro 
Mills), Winnsboro, S. C., with a rate of .345. Winner of 
the third place was Appleton Division, J. P. Stevens Co. 
Inc., Anderson, S. C., with a rate of .36. First place winners 
will receive plaques while winners of second and third 
awards will receive certificates. 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Meets May 21 


The attack that the electrical industry is making on the 
problem of rising power costs coupled with increasing 
power needs will be described at the Spring meeting of 
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the textile engineering division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the Hotel Sheraton in Boston on 
May 21. L. A. Runton, division chairman and director of 
engineering for Alexander Smith Inc., reports that four 
engineers who specialize in textile machinery drive require- 
ments will chart the latest developments in that field. Honor 
speaker at the luncheon session will be James H. Hunter, 
vice-president, James Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mass. He will report on “European Textile Trends and 
How They Affect American Mills.” Mr. Hunter's talk will 
be based on the observations he made during a. European 
tour which is now being planned. Lindsay Dexter of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Boston, will preside over the morning 
session. Chairman for the afternoon will be R. M. Jones, 
vice-president, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Maine. Sub- 
“Matching Electrical Char- 
acteristics to Textile Machinery Drive Requirements’ by 
R. E. Parker, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; a 
paper with the same title will be delivered by Fred Snyder, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., New York; “An Interpreta- 
tion of Loom Drive Requirements,” by R. H. Brown, 
Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co., Beloit, Wis.; and 
“Electric Multiple Clutch Plate,” by Richard Palmer, The 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, Conn. 


jects to be discussed include 


Program For Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Outing 


A tentative program for the annual Summer outing ot 
the Piedmont Section of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists has been released by W. E. Rixon 
of Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C., sec- 
tional committee chairman and outing chairman. The out- 


ing will be held Friday and Saturday, June 11-12, at Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., with headquarters at Mayview Manor. 
The tentative program follows: 

Friday—2:30-8:30 p. m., registration; 6-8:30 p. m., din- 
ner; 8:30 p. m., bingo; 9:30-12:30, square dancing with 
callers and demonstrators. 

Saturday—9 a. m., men’s golf tournament, directed by 
Sandy Young, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Greensboro, 
golf committee chairman; 10 a. m., tour for women, ar- 
rangements incomplete; 12:30 p. m., luncheon for women; 
2:30-6:30 p. m., women’s bridge tournament and women’s 
golf tournament; 6:30 p. m., social hour; 7:30-8:45 p. m., 
banquet, no speaker; 9 p. m.-1 a. m., formal dance. Door 
prizes, golf and bridge prizes and other scheduled events 
prizes will be awarded at intermission. 


Du Pont And The Public Health 


The ‘story of how one American company fulfills its 
responsibility toward the public health is told by Du Pont 
in a 32-page booklet high-lighting a program of industrial 
medicine going far beyond periodic employee medical ex- 
aminations and even its protection of people in the manu- 
facture, use, and transportation of chemical products. Du 
Font medical research, the company reported, is increasingly 
concerned with investigations of such diverse and chal- 
lenging areas as fatigue, heart disease, clothing comfort, and 
new therapies and techniques for meeting people's physical 
and psychological needs. Basing its activities on the propo- 
sition that injury and illness must be stopped before they 
start, Du Pont said its company-wide staff of 166 doctors, 
274 nurses, and 102 scientists and technicians operating in 


LICKER-IN ROLLER GRINDING, DRESSING, RECOVERING & BURNISHING MACHINE No. 163. 


DRESSING SLIDE 
CARRIAGE FOR BENT TEETH 


for maintenance of taker-in rollers for grinding, 
dressing, recovering and burnishing. 


Sole Agents for Dronstield’s Machinery: 
John Hetherington & Sons, inc., 
N. Marietta St. Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 
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this field has as its ultimate goal a safer, healthier U. S. 
industrial society. The booklet focuses on the starting point 
for much of the program, the Haskell Laboratory for Toxi- 
cology and Industrial Medicine, oldest of its kind in the 
U. S. It recently was provided with a new building and 
facilities near Newark, Del., which were formally dedi- 
cated March 29. As the booklet makes clear, the laboratory s 
public obligations do not end with determining whether 
new chemicals may be safely introduced commercially or 
old ones safely put to new uses. While these studies are 
among its primary responsibilities, its 23-member technical 
staff teams up with the company’s medical division and 
physicians and engineers at its 73 plants to find answers to 
problems of safety and health in the design and operation 
of plants and equipment, the manufacture of chemical 
containers, and other phases of company activity, as well 
as broader questions of disease prevention and individual 
comfort. The booklet cites toxicological studies made of 
nylon as an example of exhaustive tests each new product 
must pass before it is marketed. Although the first wholly 
man-made fiber proved harmless on the basis of experiments 
with animals, small pieces of nylon were taped to the arms 
and legs of 200 paid volunteers to see if skin irritation 
would result. Another 5,000 persons tested nylon in actual 
wear before it was sold. Dyes and sizings were examined 
with equal thoroughness, because early textile finishing ma- 
terials have been found to cause dermatitis. 


Auburn Textile School Growing Rapidly 


There has been a three-fold increase in enrollment and 
increased interest in the School of Textile Technology at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute since Cleveland L. Adams 
took over its guidance less than two 
years ago. The remarkable strides made 
by the school in so short a period are 
attributed to a sharply-growing interest 
in textile careers in this expanding field 
in Alabama and other states, coupled 
with Mr. Adams’ own zeal and his de- 


termination to develop at Auburn one 
wear ea co of the finest institutions of its kind in 
the country. 

In the Fall of 1952, enrollment in the school was 47, 
25 of which were former students. This year the enroll- 
ment has risen to 125, and advance registrations indicate 
about 145 will be enrolled in the Fall. This will be the 
largest number in the texttle school’s history, surpassing 
the former record of 126 in the 1937-38 scholastic year. 
In the last year and a half approximately $30,000 worth 
of equipment has been added, most of it representing 
gifts from mills and machinery manufacturers whose 1n- 
terest in the school has been stimulated by Dean Adams’ 
progressive plans. Floor space for the school’s use has been 
increased by the recent addition of that formerly used by 
the Auburn Alumnr Association. 

The school has been given major encouragement by the 
recent establishment of the Alabama Textile Education 
Foundation. This non-profit organization, chartered to aid 
textile education at Auburn and supported financially by 
Alabama textile mills, already has raised more than $17,600. 
As a result of these funds, the school’s expansion is ex- 
pected to be even more rapid in the future. They enabled 
this year the addition to the teaching staff of a carding and 
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spinning instructor, H. D. Carpenter, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga. They 
are also making possible overhaul, repair and maintenance 
of machinery and the purchase of additional equipment. 

The school’s curriculum has been strengthened by the 
addition of new fundamental courses. Basic courses also 
have been added to the textile chemistry and dyeing cur- 
riculum, and a course has been instituted in textile man- 
agement. Just inauguarated, too, is a two-year course, upon 
completion of which the student ts awarded a certificate of 
proficiency. 

Growth in the number of scholarships available is -keep- 
ing pace with the school’s physical progress. Twenty-seven 
students are currently enrolled on scholarships awarded by 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., and this company plans to 
present about that many additional ones in the Fall. The 
second largest scholarship program is conducted by Avon- 
dale Mills, which awards five $3,000 scholarships annually 
and will have 20 students in school after the fourth year 
of the plan’s operation. Three students are attending on 
Lowenstein scholarships and one each on scholarships from 
Swift Mfg. Co. and Keever Starch Co. Several other con- 
cerns are considering awarding scholarships for next Fall's 
term, and a new program of this kind also is being cur- 
rently developed by the Textile Education Foundation for 
submission to Alabama mills. Though most students are 
from Alabama, seven states, Nicaraugua and Pakistan are 
represented, and inquiries are being received from an in- 
creasing number of foreign students. 

Every graduate of the school since Mr. Adams was named 
head has received several offers of jobs at good starting 
pay. We here at the School of Textile Technology are 
confident that career opportunities in the field of textiles 
in the South will continue to increase in the years ahead,” 
Mr. Adams said. “Already the demand for trained young 
men and women in the industry far exceeds the available 
supply. In fact, despite the recession of recent months, new 
developments would seem to indicate that this industry is 
on the verge of a renaissance and that job opportunities 
within it will match those in virtually any other good field 
and will exceed those in many fields.” 


- 


Chemical Solution To Tar Spot Problem 


Notable progress has been reported in the textile in- 
dustry's battle against a problem of increasing serious- 
ness—tar and asphaltic contamination of finished cotton 
fabrics, responsible for all losses reckoned in millions of 
dollars annually. Through proper use of a mixture of rela- 
tively simple chemicals during the finishing process, at 
least 95 per cent of tar spots have been removed from print 
cloth and fabrics of similar weight construction, according 
to the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 

This announcement was made during the course of a 
recent conference on removal of tar spots from cotton goods 
in finishing, held by representatives of institute member 
mills, finishers and members of the I.T.T. research staff. 
Dr. Jack Compton, technical director, said that whereas 
tar and asphalt contamination has plagued the industry for 
a long time, the problem has grown much more serious in 
recent years with the introduction of new types of finishes 
such as embessing, polishing, glazing and the like. Owing 
to these new finishing techniques, minute tar and asphalt 
particles that might escape detection in most cotton fabrics 
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are transformed into large black spots or long streaks in 
finished goods when. subjected to the pressure of ‘hot 
calendar rolls. As a result many yards of valuable fabric 
are Classified as seconds, with consequent heavy financial 
loss. Lengthy research and commercial trials under I.T.T. 
auspices have led, Dr. Compton reported, to an effective, 
continuous-process means of removing nearly all such 
spots. He said its secret lies in the proper use of pine oil 
and kerosene in a quench box containing caustic. Similarly, 
he said, the use of other simple chemicals followed by hot 
water washes can effectively achieve close to 95 per cent 
removal efficiency in the kier or batch procedure. 

Dr. Compton cited Leo R. Hubbard of the institute staff 
for his outstanding work in prosecuting research in this 
held. Discussing costs involved, Mr. Hubbard estimated 
chemicals used in the continuous process at 0.427 mills 
per yard for 80-square print cloth. He added, however, 
that preliminary findings now suggest the possibility of 
combining tar removal and de-sizing into a single opera- 
tion, with resultant savings that could bring the cost down 
to about 0.1 mill per yard. ‘It was found that the finished 
fabrics from the quench-box runs had been as effectively 
de-sized as fabric which had been treated with an enzyme 
de-size,"" Mr. Hubbard explained. “By climinating the 
enzyme de-size process, the total cost could be lowered 
appreciably."’ Full possibilities inherent in the use of the 
1.T.T. process to accomplish both tar spot removal and 
de-sizing simultaneously are the next areas to be explored 
by researchers, Mr. Hubbard said. 

Dr. L. H. Hance, president of the institute, said several 
firms have run large-scale commercial tests of the various 
tar spot removal processes, including Rock Hill Printing 
and Finishing Co., North Carolina Finishing Co., Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Sayles-Biltmore Bleachery, Arnold 
Print Works and Crompton-Shenandoah Co. He also 
credited the assistant of T. C. Drew of Spartan Mills, who 
served as advisor from the institute’s technical advisory 
committee during the course of the several research projects. 
Other finishing problems on which the institute has con- 
ducted research projects were discussed by T. L. W. 
Bailey Jr., and H. A. Mereness of the L.T.T. staff. W. H. 
Martin and Ben H. Word described recent stages of the 
institute's cyanoethylation development, whereby cotton 
fiber is chemically modified to produce a new type of 
textile fiber. 


Deering Milliken Patents Loom Filling Grate 


A U. S. patent for a new self-cleaning filling grate for 
looms has been issued to Deering Milliken Research Trust, 
Pendleton, S$. C. The patent, No. 2,672,895, cover a filling 
grate have a special surface finish and adapted for looms 
having the side filling fork. According to the patent, which 
contains five allowed claims, the grate surface is composed 
of polytetrafluoroethylene or polytrifluorochloroethylene, 
and it has been found that lint, size particles, grease, dirt 
and moisture cannot adhere to this surface. The new grates 
have been given extensive testing in several Deering Mil- 
liken mills and, according to the company, have in all cases 
markedly reduced cleaning costs. Direct labor costs to brush 
conventional side filling grates have been reported as high 
as $25 per loom year, depending upon construction, yarn 
count, size content, humidity and other factors. Using the 
new grates, the mills have found it possible to cut clean- 
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We'd like you to meet the Gauthiers, a father and son team 
in our forging department here at DIAMOND FINISH. People 
like “Coke” and Ken, who take pride in doing an extra good 
job, are a vital reason why our rings have a built-in “extra 
something” that guarantees satisfaction to our customers. 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
218 New Street Quakertown, Pa. 


SHUTTLE FUR - 


For better quality cloth at lower cost use our uniform 
Grade Shuttle Fur. 


Ask for free samples and prices in any grade and width. 


WATSON and DESMOND 


Southern Representatives 
P. O. Box 1954 Charlotte, N. C. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


Main Oillice: 89 Blackstene Sit., Providence 5, R. I. 
Seutheastern Sales Representative: 
JOHN KLINCK, 304 West Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. 


Southern Service: 
SCOTT TESTERS (SOUTHERN), INC. 


216 Reidville Read 
Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
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without the roots there can be no tree 


What do you think of when you hear the word medical? 
... Your family doctor? Your local hospital? 

Miracles of modern surgery? The impressive procession 
of new life-saving drugs? 


Whatever comes to mind, remember this: no matter how 
specialized the various branches of medicine may be, 
they must all depend on one single source of manpower— 
America’s compact network of 79 medical schools. 


These schools constitute the fountainhead of all medical 
services. Without their graduates, no hospital, no medical 
research laboratory, no health agency could function. 


Right now, the medical schools need your help. They 
need it urgently. They need it to provide enough doctors for 
our growing population and our military services, to 
maintain our unparalleled medical progress. Because 
medical education is of such vital importance to 

every American, more and more businessmen are coming 
to regard it for what it truly is...one of our great 
national resources, like the Red Cross, Community Chest 
and other essential public service agencies. 


Let us tell you how you can help. Write for more details 
on the medical schools’ needs, and how your firm can 
contribute to the solution of this serious national problem. 


& Medicine 
Public Health 
Military Medicine 
Geriatrics 
Antibiotics 
Medical Research 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT MEDICAL EDUCATION 


There are only 79 accredited medical 
schools in the United States. 


They train 82,000 undergraduates, 
specialists and technicians and gradu- 
ate 6,500 doctors annually. 


It costs from $10,000 to $12,000 to 
train a doctor today. 


Tuition fees, raised 84% over 1940, 
cover less than 20% of the cost. 


In the past decade medical teaching 
budgets have risen 143%; administra- 
tion and plant operation 150%. 


The medical schools need $10,000,000 
annually in additional income to main- 
tain present standards and train the 
necessary number of doctors required 
for America’s growing population. 


ALL 79 medical schools can be aided 
by a single gift to the National Fund 
for Medical Education. 


Contributions are distributed through 
annual grants according to a schedule 
approved by the medical schools. 


The National Fund is a voluntary, 
non-profit organization approved and 
supported by the American Medical 
Association arid the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 


For complete facts on the crisis facing 


medical education write to 


The National Fund for Medical Education, 


2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York 
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ing schedules down to one-third or less of their previous 
rate, and in many cases the routine blowing off of the 
loom with an air hose is sufficient to keep the grates lint- 
free. The resulting large savings in direct labor costs are 
alculated to return the cost of the grates several times in 
the course. of a year, and these savings do not include 
further savings from. increased loom efficiency and from 
improved quality. Higher loom efficiences are realized due 
to reduced down time for brushing, and better quality 1s 
obtained through eliminating the lint frequently brushed 
from the grates onto the cloth in conventional practice, as 
well as the thin places which occur when the grates get 
clogged before the cleaner gets to them. Deering Milliken 
Research Trust will have the new grates on display at At- 
lantic City. Although the company booth has been reserved 
for the primary purpose of exhibiting the 25-pound 2-for-1 
ply twister-winder machine which the Research Trust has 
developed, as reported earlier, special arrangements have 
been made to have a limited number of the patented filling 
grates available there for purchase at a nominal sum by any- 
one interested in making a preliminary mill test. D. M. 
points out that since the grates are not being offered for 
sale generally nor has a manufacturer even been selected 
for licensing as yet, no more than five grates can be sold 
to any one person at the show. 


Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Meet 


The Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association 
held its Spring meeting at the Poinsett Hotel in Green- 
ville, S. C., recently. Jack T. Holt, purchasing agent of 
Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., presided over the two-day 
meeting. L. O. Kimberly Jr., trafic manager from At- 
lanta, representing the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, the North Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association, spoke on “Transportation Can Carry Profit or 
Loss.’” Speakers on an open forum included Ben G. Mer- 
ritt, Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works Inc., Concord, 
N. C., representing mill supplies; and Fletcher Jordan Jr., 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., representing textiles. 


— 


Southern Shippers Hit Freight Increases 


The Southern Trafhc League, at its Spring meeting in 
Augusta, Ga., recently voted to vigorously oppose the grow- 
ing practice of motor carriers in upping their charges for 
small shipments. Some of these practices were pointed out 
to the meeting by L. O. Kimberly Jr., trafic manager of 
both the North Carolina and South Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers Associations. Mr. Kimberly is also chairman of 
the league's small shipments and pick-up and delivery 
committee. Roy Harrell, traffic manager of West Point 
Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga., called attention to elimination 
of storage charges levied against cotton from other pro- 
ducing territories by railroads at Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Harrell proposed that these charges be eliminated and that 
the Southeast be put on the same basis. He pointed out to 
the group that although the cotton shippers pay the stor- 
age charges on these shipments the charges are added into 
the price of the cotton and indirectly paid by textile mills. 

The league also movéd to oppose the substitute auto- 
matic rate increase bill and to continue working for legis- 
lation that will restore size and weight limitations on parcel 
post. The league will also oppose a motor carrier tariff 
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STOP Slime 


and Scale 


in Your Humidifiers 


| dee a handy little booklet that tells all about good 
maintenance of air conditioning equipment. In it you 
will learn how to get rid of lime scale. How to prevent 
lime scale from forming. 


You'll find out how to fight slime. How to prevent it 
from fouling up spray jets, lines and tanks. Discover easy 
ways to clean finned coils of air washers; aluminum plates 
and screens; glass filters. How to descale cold diffusers. 
We'll be glad to send you this booklet. It's FREE! Write 
Oakite Products, Inc’, 52D Rector Street, New York 6, 
N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL ¢, 


OAKI 


Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada. 


Planning and Planting Service 
Consultation Without Obligation 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
Drawer H, Greensboro, N. C. 


LIVINGSTONE COATING CORPORATION 


709 W. THIRD ST. — CHARLOTTE 8, N. C. 
Custom Coating, Teflon, Plastics, Corrosion Consultants 


POST OFFICE BOX 8282 TELEPHONE 4-1097 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4,N.C. © Phone 2-5111 
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that would add an additional charge of 23 cents per 100 
pounds on class rated shipments between Florida and other 
Southern points. 

Mr. Harrell pointed out to the group that on cotton 
originating in the Southeast there is free transit on bills 
not over 20 months old. On cotton originating outside the 
Southeast, the transit charge is five cents per 100 pounds 
plus 15 per cent penalty on cotton moving into the South- 
east. 

The league authorized its president, B. H. Overton, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to name committees to take up with the 
governors of the Southeastern states the Kentucky low gross 
load limit for trucks (42,000 pounds gross). The com- 
mittees will urge Southeastern governors to oppose this 
load limit at the next governors conference where it is 
scheduled for discussion. 


Ashcroft Receives Smith Memorial Award 


A. Griffin Ashcroft, vice-president of research and de- 
velopment, Alexander Smith Inc., was presented the 1954 
Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Award at the recent 
Spring meeting of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials at New York City. This was the fifth presentation 
of the medal, a testimonial to the memory of the late 
Harold DeWitt Smith endowed by Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Boston. It is awarded annually for outstanding 
achievement in fiber science and utilization. 

Other highlights of the three-day meeting included re- 
ports from subcommittee task groups on fibers, yarn, fabric, 
chemical methods and performance tests. Helmut ake- 
ham of Textile Reséarch Institute, Princeton, reported his 
fiber group is near completion of a test method using the 
Vibrascope for measurement of fibers. The yarn group, 
under Hugh Brown of Clemson College Textile School, 
reported that procedures for the various instruments to 
gauge the linear unevenness of yarns were being compiled 
prior to a study of co-ordination of the various devices. 
On twist determination, it was reported that a new method 
is being studied on cotton yarns which might prove: appli- 
cable to other types as well. 

A tentative method for determining wrinkle recovery 1s 
about ready, it was reported by Lyman Fourt, Harris Re- 
search Laboratories, Washington, D. C. Chemical methods 
of analyzing fabrics containing Vicara and Acrilan in 
mixtures were presented with results from the use of the 
various chemical solvents. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Holds Meeting 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists. & Colorists held its Spring meeting at 
Roanoke, Va., April 10, Featured speaker at the meeting 
was Dr. Victor S. Salvin, of the Summit, N. J., research 
laboratories of the Celanese Corp. of America. Dr. Salvin, 
in a paper entitled “Recent Developments in the Dyeing 
and Finishing of Acetate and Acetate-Rayon Blended Fab. 
rics,’ outlined a number of improvements in dyeing meth- 
ods that will increase the washability of acetate and rayon 
fabrics many times. He pointed out that tests with the 
new dye fixations in the pilot plant and mill runs have 
shown that garments washed 50 times at 130° F. had a 
minimum of shade change. It was the first time the prin- 
ciples underlying fixation of acetate dyes by formaldehyde 
resins and copper fixatives have been presented to the in- 
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dustry, according to Dr. Salvin. ‘The present methods of 
dyeing use acetate dyes of poor wash fastness,” he said. 
“We do not claim to have mastered the situation, but we 
have indicated an area of future work for the dyestuff 
manufacturers as well as for textile auxiliary people to 
seek further improvement.” Dr. Salvin said others who 
worked on the process were A. B. Conciatori, R. A. Walker, 
G. C. Ward and Fred Fortess, all of the Celanese Corp's. 
Summit plant. 

In other business at the meeting, George H. Lourigan 
of Kenosha, Wis., a student at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, won the student contest with a paper on “Factors Af.- 
fecting the Fluorescence of Cotton.” Judges for the contest 
were Neal Truslow, U. S. Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C.: 
Russell Lawrence, Rohm & Haas Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
W. B. Huntley, General Dyestuff Co., Charlotte; and A. R. 
Thompson, Ciba Co. Inc., Charlotte. 

The section, as noted, has its next meeting at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., June 11 and 12. 


Pilot Plant For Cotton Cyanoethylation 


The American Cyanamid Co. pilot plant for the cyanoe- 
thylation of cotton at Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Ross- 
ville, Ga., should be completed and operating by the middle 
of May, according to a recent announcement by Dr. Jack 
Compton, technical director for the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. Cyanoethylated cotton is 
produced by a treatment of cotton fiber, yarn or fabric with 
acrylonitrile. It is claimed the process produces cotton which 
is stronger, more resistant to mildew, and more receptive 
to dyes than is ordinary cotton. The process was developed 
at the institute under the direction of Dr. Compton. 

Dr. Compton also reports that the construction of a sec- 
ond plant is under consideration. This plant would be built 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co. at an undecided location. 
Sites under consideration are Texas City. Tex., where the 
pilot plant would be operated by Monsanto, and at the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ban-Lon Trade Mark Licensed 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., recently 
announced that the trademark, Ban-Lon, has been given 
to the unique yarn produced by an exclusive crimping 
process which the company controls. The company has 
licensed 15 companies to use the process, according to re- 
ports, 14 in this country and one in Canada. 


Officials of the company pointed out that Ban-Lon yarn 
is now being produced in limited quantities but the estab- 
lishment of firm production standards within the past few 
weeks means that several firms which have purchased the 
special crimping machines will be in full production by 
the middle of April. 

The process is described as a unique one, which, through 
controlled heat and pressure in a high-speed containing 
device, gives a permanent crimp to fibers, with a result- 
ing advantageous bulk. Intensive research indicates that 
the crimping process can be applied to a wide variety of 
textile fibers, both natural and synthetic. 

The company also pointed out that none of the licensees 
will be assigned the right to use the trademark of Ban-Lon 
except on products which have been individually approved 
by Bancroft. Marketing activities for the yarn will be han- 
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dled by the Everglaze Marketing Division, with field of- 
fices in New York, Los Angeles, London, Paris and other 
principal cities. 


Charles T. Main Laboratory Dedicated 


The Charles T. Main Textile Research Laboratory of the 
textile division, department of mechanical engineering, was 
dedicated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, recently. A memorial to the outstanding tex- 
tile engineer who had been an M.I.T. alumnus, instructor, 
and corporation member, the laboratory will continue to 
pioneer in textile research and postgraduate research edu 
cation. Its program centers about the evaluation and under- 
standing of fiber, yarn and fabric properties and end-use 
behavior, with primary emphasis on the applied mechanics 
and microscopy of textile structures and on quality control. 

At the dedication ceremonies Prof. Edward R. Schwarz, 
head of the textile division, reviewed briefly the history 
of textile research at the institute since 1872. Speaking on 
behalf of Charles T. Main Inc., an engineering firm es- 
tablished in 1893 by the late Mr. Main, was his grand- 
son, Charles T. Main II. Col. Frank M. Gunby, a long- 
time associate of the company, then reviewed the life and 
work of the late Mr. Main. A graduate of M.I.T. in 1876, 
Charles T. Main was later associated with the institute as 
term and life member of the corporation and its executive 
committee and as president of the alumni association. 

He served as consulting engineer on industrial, civic 
and military projects, and was honored by medals from the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers for his pio- 
neering work as the country’s foremost textile engineer. 
The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, which awarded him 
the Desmond FitzGerald Medal in 1913, elected Mr. Main 
an honorary member in 1932; and Northwestern University 
awarded him the honorary degree of doctor of engineer- 
ing in 1935. A president of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers, and the Engineers Club of Boston, Mr. Main 
also held membership in the Newcomen Society, Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, American 
Association for Advancement of Science, American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and the Textile Research Insti- 
tute. 


End-Use Standards For Man-Made Fibers 


A seven-man committee of mill men and converters re- 
cently submitted recommendations for the setting up of a 
code of end-use standards for man-made fibers in a pro- 
gram to increase the consumption of man-made fabrics. The 
plan, ‘‘A Plan for the Increased Sale and Consumption of 
Fabrics of Man-Made Fibers,” was drawn up by a commit- 
tee headed by Jackson E. Spears, vice-president of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., and a director of the National Federation 
of Textiles and the Textile Distributors Institute. 

The plan, which points out the need for pre-testing to 
predict performance of fabrics, calls for end-use standards 
for all man-made fibers similar to the code set up for rayon 
and acetate under the procedure of the American Standards 
Association. 

Converters and mills would have to do an about face if 
they accept the plan since both of these groups as well as 
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‘RICE IMPROVED DOBBY BARS 


Jefferson Bidg. 


The improved bar with clear peg holes and eyes that will 


not twist. Made of thoroughly air dried stock. 


Other Loom Supplies 


HARRIS “HEAVY DUTY” 
LUG STRAP 


PICK-ARM STRAPS 


“WIRECORE” 
LOOM CORD 


FIBRE AND LEATHER 
ADJUSTING STRAPS 


DOBBY PEGS 
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that would add an additional charge of 23 cents per 100 
pounds on class rated shipments between Florida and other 
Southern points. 

Mr. Harrell pointed out to the group that on cotton 
Originating in the Southeast there is free transit on bills 
not over 20 months old. On cotton originating outside the 
Southeast, the transit charge is five cents per 100 pounds 
plus 15 per cent penalty on cotton moving into the South- 
east. 

The league authorized its president, B. H. Overton, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to name committees to take up with the 
governors of the Southeastern states the Kentucky low gross 
load limit for trucks (42,000 pounds gross). The com- 
mittees will urge Southeastern governors to oppose this 
load limit at the next governors conference where it is 
scheduled for discussion, 


Ashcroft Receives Smith Memorial Award 


A. Griffin Ashcroft, vice-president of research and de- 
velopment, Alexander Smith Inc., was presented the 1954 
Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Award at the recent 
Spring meeting of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials at New York City. This was the fifth presentation 
of the medal, a testimonial to the memory of the late 
Harold DeWitt Smith endowed by Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Boston. It is awarded annually for outstanding 
achievement in fiber science and utilization. 

Other highlights of the three-day meeting included re- 
ports from subcommittee task groups on fibers, yarn, fabric, 
chemical methods and performance tests. Helmut Wake- 
ham of Textile Reséarch Institute, Princeton, reported his 
fiber group is near completion of a test method using the 
Vibrascope for measurement of fibers. The yarn group, 
under Hugh Brown of Clemson College Textile School, 
reported that procedures for the various instruments to 
gauge the linear unevenness of yarns were being compiled 
prior to a study of co-ordination of the various devices. 
On twist determination, it was reported that a new method 
is being studied on cotton yarns which might prove: appli- 
cable to other types as well. 

A tentative method for determining wrinkle recovery 1s 
about ready, it was reported by Lyman Fourt, Harris Re- 
search Laboratories, Washington, D. C. Chemical methods 
of analyzing fabrics containing Vicara and Acrilan in 
mixtures were presented with results from the use of the 
various chemical solvents. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Holds Meeting 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists. & Colorists held its Spring meeting at 
Roanoke, Va., April 10. Featured speaker at the meeting 
was Dr. Victor S. Salvin, of the Summit, N. J., research 
laboratories of the Celanese Corp. of America. Dr. Salvin, 
in a paper entitled “Recent Developments in the Dyeing 
and Finishing of Acetate and Acetate-Rayon Blended Fab. 
rics,"’ outlined a number of improvements in dyeing meth- 
ods that will increase the washability of acetate and rayon 
fabrics many times. He pointed out that tests with the 
new dye fixations in the pilot plant and mill runs have 
shown that garments washed 50 times at 130° F. had a 
minimum of shade change. It was the first time the prin- 
ciples underlying fixation of acetate dyes by formaldehyde 
resins and copper fixatives have been presented to the in- 
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dustry, according to Dr. Salvin. “The present methods of 
dyeing use acetate dyes of poor wash fastness,”’ he said. 
“We do not claim to have mastered the situation, but we 
have indicated an area of future work for the dyestuff 
manufacturers as well as for textile auxiliary people to 
seek further improvement.” Dr. Salvin said others who 
worked on the process were A. B. Conciatori, R. A. Walker, 
G. C. Ward and Fred Fortess, all of the Celanese Corp's. 
Summit plant. 

In other business at the meeting, George H. Lourigan 
of Kenosha, Wis., a student at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, won the student contest with a paper on ‘Factors Af- 
fecting the Fluorescence of Cotton.”” Judges for the contest 
were Neal Truslow, U. S. Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C.; 
Russell Lawrence, Rohm & Haas Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
W. B. Huntley, General Dyestuff Co., Charlotte; and A. R. 
Thompson, Ciba Co. Inc., Charlotte. 

The section, as noted, has its next meeting at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., June 11 and 12. 


Pilot Plant For Cotton Cyanoethylation 


The American Cyanamid Co. pilot plant for the cyanoe- 
thylation of cotton at Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Ross- 
ville, Ga., should be completed and operating by the middle 
of May, according to a recent announcement by Dr. Jack 
Compton, technical director for the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. Cyanoethylated cotton is 
produced by a treatment of cotton fiber, yarn or fabric with 
acrylonitrile. It is claimed the process produces cotton which 
is stronger, more resistant to mildew, and more receptive 
to dyes than is ordinary cotton. The process was developed 
at the institute under the direction of Dr. Compton. 

Dr. Compton also reports that the construction of a sec- 
ond plant is under consideration. This plant would be built 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co. at an undecided location. 
Sites under consideration are Texas City. Tex., where the 
pilot plant would be operated by Monsanto, and at the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ban-Lon Trade Mark Licensed 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., recently 
announced that the trademark, Ban-Lon, has been given 
to the unique yarn produced by an exclusive crimping 
process which the company controls. The company has 
licensed 15 companies to use the process, according to re- 
ports, 14 in this country and one in Canada. 

Officials of the company pointed out that Ban-Lon yarn 
is now being produced in limited quantities but the estab- 
lishment of firm production standards within the past few 
weeks means that several firms which have purchased the 
special crimping machines will be in full production by 
the middle of April. 

The process is described as a unique one, which, through 
controlled heat and pressure in a high-speed containing 
device, gives a permanent crimp to fibers, with a result- 
ing advantageous bulk. Intensive research indicates that 
the crimping process can be applied to a wide variety of 
textile fibers, both natural and synthetic. 

The company also pointed out that none of the licensees 
will be assigned the right to use the trademark of Ban-Lon 
except on products which have been individually approved 
by Bancroft. Marketing activities for the yarn will be han- 
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dled by the Everglaze Marketing Division, with field of.- 
fices in New York, Los Angeles, London, Paris and other 
principal cities. 


Charles T. Main Laboratory Dedicated 
The Charles T. Main Textile Research Laboratory of the 


textile division, department of mechanical engineering, was 
dedicated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, recently. A memorial to the outstanding tex- 
tile engineer who had been an M.I.T. alumnus, instructor, 
and corporation member, the laboratory will continue to 
pioneer in textile research and postgraduate research edu- 
cation. Its program centers about the evaluation and under- 
standing of fiber, yarn and fabric properties and end-use 
behavior, with primary emphasis on the applied mechanics 
and microscopy of textile structures and on quality control. 

At the dedication ceremonies Prof. Edward R. Schwarz, 
head of the textile division, reviewed briefly the history 
of textile research at the institute since 1872. Speaking on 
behalf of Charles T. Main Inc., an engineering firm es- 
tablished in 1893 by the late Mr. Main, was his grand- 
son, Charles T. Main II. Col. Frank M. Gunby, a long- 
time associate of the company, then reviewed the life and 
work of the late Mr. Main. A graduate of M.I.T. in 1876, 
Charles T. Main was later associated with the institute as 
term and life member of the corporation and its executive 
committee and as president of the alumni association. 

He served as consulting engineer on industrial, civic 
and military projects, and was honored by medals from the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers for his pio- 
neering work as the country’s foremost textile engineer. 
The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, which awarded him 
the Desmond FitzGerald Medal in 1913, elected Mr. Main 
an honorary member in 1932; and Northwestern University 
awarded him the honorary degree of doctor of engineer- 
ing in 1935. A president of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers, and the Engineers Club of Boston, Mr. Main 
also held membership in the Newcomen Society, Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, American 
Association for Advancement of Science, American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and the Textile Research Instt- 
tute, 


End-Use Standards For Man-Made Fibers 


A seven-man committee of mill men and converters re- 
cently submitted recommendations for the setting up of a 
code of end-use standards for man-made fibers in a pro- 
gram to increase the consumption of man-made fabrics. The 
plan, “A Plan for the Increased Sale and Consumption of 
Fabrics of Man-Made Fibers,’ was drawn up by a commit- 
tee headed by Jackson E. Spears, vice-president of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., and a director of the National Federation 
of Textiles and the Textile Distributors Institute. 

The plan, which points out the need for pre-testing to 
predict performance of fabrics, calls for end-use standards 
for all man-made fibers similar to the code set up for rayon 
and acetate under the procedure of the American Standards 
Association. 

Converters and mills would have to do an about face if 
they accept the plan since both of these groups as well as 
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the fiber producers withdrew from active participation in 
the committee which set up the standards for the rayon and 
acetate fibers. It has been the general view of the industry 
that use of standards was up to the retailers. The produc- 
ers, not represented on the committee, have been extended 
an invitation to appoint members. 


The establishing of such standards is not a new idea, nor 
is it definite that all segments of the man-made fiber indus- 
try will support it. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
such a plan has its merit. A disappointed consumer seldom 
bites twice into a sour apple and many consumers have 
been disappointed in some of their purchases of man-made 
fabrics. Not because of false advertising necessarily, but 
because of false hopes on the part of the consumer. This is 
easy to understand when one considers the number of man- 
made fabrics on the market and the consumer's false belief 
that each is capable of doing everything that is claimed for 
one. It boils down to the fact that the consumer must be 
educated in the merits of the individual fabrics and must 
be brought to understand that each fabric has its own char- 
acteristics. It should be hammered home that each succeed- 
ing ‘‘miracle’’ fabric of man-made fiber construction is: not 
an improved version of its predecessor and that it does not 
embrace all the qualities ever introduced in man-made fibers. 


Pre-testing of fabrics and identification of exactly what 
they will do for the consumer removes the responsibility 
from the consumer of boning up on man-made fabrics and 
becoming an amateur expert on the performance of each. 


Other members of the committee that drew up the rec- 
ommendations for a code were William N. Chace, vice- 
president of Greenwood Mills Inc. and president of the 
National Federation of Textiles; Walter Ross, president of 
Rosewood Fabrics Inc. and head of Textile Distributors 
Institute; Andrew J. Sokol, vice-president of J. P. Stevens 
& Co. and a vice-president and director of N.F.T.; Lyman 
Frieze, president of Duplan Corp.; George Greenspan of 
Cantor-Greenspan & Co.; and Charles Carvin of Charles 
Carvin & Co., directors of T.D.I. 


Purchasers Assert Business Dip Over 


The National Association of Purchasing Agents has re- 
ported that a March survey of purchasing executives from 
coast to coast and in all lines of business indicates that 
the industrial business decline has abated and is leveling 
off. Reports from 225 of the association's members show 
that for the first time since last May increases outnumber 
decreases for both industrial production and new orders. 
The association points out that, as expected, the individual 
changes are not large and the reversal of the trend is not 
strong enough to indicate a sharp upswing. The 225 
covered in the monthly survey are chosen to represent 
both a cross section of business and industry and also all 
geographical areas. 


Shortly before the War Between the States, Sultan Abdul 
Medjid of Turkey authorized the export of two male and 
18 female Angora goats to the U. S. Angora goats are the 
source of mohair, of course, and Turkey's policy had been 
to prohibit the shipment of goats to protect the Turkish 
mohair market. Today there are 2,500,000 Angora goats 
in the U. S., which Turkish sources say are all decended 
from the original 20. And American mohair output is now 
the largest in the world. Turkey is second. 
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Annual Meeting, S. C. Textile Manufacturers 


The South Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association 
will hold its annual convention at Sea Island, Ga., May 
27-29. The convention, details for which have not been 
completed, will be held at the Cloister Hotel. John K. 
Cauthen, executive vice-president of S.C.T.M.A., has said 
that the board meeting will be held on Thursday, May 27, 
and elections will probably follow on Saturday morning, 
Speakers already scheduled for the convention include Rob- 
ert C. Jackson of the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute; Dr. Pierce Harris, Atlanta; and Frank W. Lovejoy, 
Socony-Vacuum Co., New York. 

President of the South Carolina association is Marshall 
C. Stone, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet. By custom and prece- 
dent, the vice-president, Ellison S. McKissick of Alice Mfg. 
Co., Easley, will move up to president and a new vice-presi- 
dent will be elected. 

Mr. Cauthen also announced that the cotton buyers’ divi- 
sion of the S.C.T.M.A. will meet at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., on Friday and Saturday, May 7 and 8. 
A feature of the two-day session will be a discussion of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture bulletin, “An Appraisal 
of Certain Central Cotton Markets with Respect to Suit- 
ability for Designation for Price Quotations.’ E. J. Overby 
and Rodney Whitaker of the U.S.D.A.’s agricultural mar- 
keting service in Washington will be present for this dis- 
cussion. John C. Bell of Inman Mills is chairman of the 
cotton buyers division. 


Bureau Reports On Fiber Consumption 


United States producers of rayon and acetate filament 
yarn and staple shipped in March a total of 90,800,000 
pounds, according to the Textile Organon, statistical bulle- 
tin of the Textile Economics Bureau Inc. This was a gain 
of 121/, per cent over February and was the largest total 
since October 1953, but 131/, per cent under shipments in 
March 1953. In the first three months of 1954, shipments 
have totaled 253,100,000 pounds, 15 per cent less than the 
298,000,000 pounds shipped in the corresponding 1953 
period. 


Production of rayon and acetate in March was 87,700,000 
pounds, 1514 per cent over February and also the highest 
total since October 1953. In March 1953, production was 
103,600,000 pounds. Stock held by producers at the end 
of March amounted to 103,700,000 pounds, three per cent 
less than at the end of the previous month. A year ago, 
stock was 78,300,000 pounds. For the third consecutive 
month, shipments of rayon regular-tenacity yarn rose, but 
at 14,400,000 pounds, they were still well below the March 
total of 19,600,000 pounds, Stock of rayon regular-tenacity 
yarn was 35,400,000 pounds at the end of March compared 
with 31,300,000 pounds a year ago. March acetate yarn 
shipments jumped to 15,100,000 pounds, the highest since 
November. In March 1953 acetate yarn shipments were 
19,700,000 pounds. Rayon high-tenacity yarn shipments in 
March were 32,100,000 pounds, an increase over the aver- 
age of the four preceding months but still under the March 
1953 total of 42,700,000 pounds. 

A new record was set for shipments of rayon staple+-tow 
in March. A total of 23,100,000 pounds were shipped and 
with production virtually identical producers’ stock re- 
mained steady. Shipments of acetate staple+-tow last month 
amounted to 6,100,000 pounds, a marked increase over 
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recent months but still far below the March 1953 total 
of 9,400,000 pounds. Stock at the end of the month de- 
clined to 7,400,000 pounds. Imports of rayon staple ( which 
may include some acetate) in the first two months of 1954 
amounted to 2,143,000 pounds, a decline of 811/, per cent 
from the 11,621,000 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1953. The sharp decline, the Organon points out, was 
accompanied by some notable shifts in the country of 
origin. Cuba was by far the largest supplier of staple to 
the U. S. and her share was over 37 per cent of the total. 
Other major sources so far in 1954 in the order of their 
importance were West Germany with 28 per cent; France 
and Norway 12 per cent each; and the United Kingdom 
three per cent. In the first two months of last year, Belgium 
was the leading supplier with a 30 per cent share and the 
other major sources were Norway with 12 per cent, Swit- 
zetland and the United Kingdom with ten per cent each, 
West Germany nine per cent, Cuba and the Netherlands 
eight per cent each, France seven per cent and Italy five 
per cent. 

Non-cellulosic man-made staple imported in the first two 
months of 1954 amounted to 53,000 pounds compared with 
154,000 pounds a year ago. Practically all of this staple 
was Perlon from West Germany. 

Imports of rayon staple in 1953, according to the Or- 
ganon, amounted to 68,117,000 pounds, a figure almost 
identical with the 68,190,000 pounds imported in the pre- 
vious year. The total of non-cellulosic staple imported 
amounted to 594,000 pounds and this was made up almost 
entirely of Perlon from West Germany. In 1952, the non- 
cellulosic staple imports totaled 914,000 pounds. The Or- 
ganon points out that the rayon import data may include 
nominal amounts of acetate staple. Belgium and West 
Germany were the largest suppliers of staple during 1953. 
Principal changes in sources of imports during the year 
were increases from Belgium, Cuba, France, West Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Compared with 1952 there were 
declines in imports from Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Imports of man-made 
filament yarn last year totaled 768,000 pounds compared 
with 286,000 pounds in 1952 and 5,081,000 pounds in 
1951. Switzerland was the source of about two-thirds of 
the filament yarn imports and most of the balance came 
from Canada, the Netherlands and Italy. The great bulk 
of filament yarn brought into the country, according to the 
Organon, is believed to be viscose rayon. 

The U. S., exporting 10,000,000 pounds of man-made 
filament yarn in 1952, proved itself a net exporter of such 
yarn by some 9,200,000 pounds. On the other hand, it was 
a net importer of man-made staple in the amount of 61,- 
900,000 pounds. On total balance of both types of man- 
made fibers, the U. S. was a net importer by 52,700,000 
pounds which compares with 55,000,000 in 1952 and 
70,300,000 pounds in 1951. 

An analysis by the Organon of cellulose consumption 
by the U. S. rayon and acetate producing industry, reveals 
that last year 589,100 short tons were used. This figure 
was seven per cent over consumption in 1952 but four 
per cent under the 1951 record high of 616,300 tons. Last 
year 89 per cent of the total cellulose consumed by the 
rayon and acetate industry was wood pulp. This figure, 
amounting to 522,000 tons, represented a new high in 
tonnage and percentage of the total. Conversely, the 1953 
consumption of linters pulp was only 67,100 tons or 11 
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per cent of the total, the smallest proportion now on record 

Production of viscose--cupra rayon last year consume: 
481,000 tons of cellulose. Eighty-seven per cent was woo 
pulp and the balance linters. An average of 1.06 pound 
of cellulose was consumed to produce one pound of vis 
cose-+-cupra rayon yarn, staple and tow, including norma 
waste. This proportion of cellulose to finished yarn ha: 
prevailed for the past several years, according to the O) 
ganon. 

Total textile fiber consumption in the U. S. during 1953 
according to the Organon was 6,521,500,000 pounds. This 
consumption at the mill level of cotton, wool, and man 
made fibers was two per cent over 1952 but 41/4, per cent 
under 1951 and 1950. These two years were the best fo: 
total fiber consumption since the war-time year of 1943 

Last year cotton consumption amounted to 4,520,700,000 
pounds, an increase of two per cent over 1952, but 6//, 
per cent under 1951. Mill consumption of apparel and 
carpet raw wool last year was’ 488,800,000 pounds which 
represented a partial recovery from the low 1952 level, 
but otherwise was the lowest year for wool use since 1940 
when 407,900,000 pounds were consumed. Rayon acetate 
consumption in 1953 totaled 1,223,000,000 pounds, a slight 
increase Over 1952 but well below the 1950 and 195! 
rates. In comparison, however, with any year prior to 
1950, the 1953 rate of consumption is impressive, the 
Organon points out. 

The year 1953 witnessed a continuation of the growth 
of the non-cellulosic fibers, but the increase was more 
modest both in pounds and percentage than it had been 
previously. Consumption last year aggregated 283,600,000 
pounds of non-cellulosic fibers, ten per cent more than in 
1952. The increase in 1952 over 1951, amounting to 53.,- 
400,000 pounds, was 26 per cent. Silk consumption last 
year dwindled to 5,400,000 pounds put the poundage in- 
volved was so small as to have little significance in the 
over-all fiber consumption picture. 

Corton accounted for 69.3 per cent of total fiber con- 
sumption, a figure equal to 1952 but notably below the 
1951 figure of 71 per cent. Wool’s share last year re- 
mained at the 7.5 per cent level shown in 1952 and, while 
slightly above the 7.2 per cent figure in 1951, it was still 
decidedly below those for any other post-war year and 
lower than for any year later than 1934. Silk remained 
steady at a nominal 0.1 per cent of total consumption. The 
rayon--acetate share during 1953 was 18.8 per cent. The 
Organon notes that starting in 1943 the rayon--acetate 
percentage rose each year through 1950. It fell in 1951, 
rose in 1952 and dropped off again in 1953. The non- 
cellulosic man-made fibers increased their share to 4.3 per 
cent of the total in 1953 but the rate of increase was 
lower than that of recent years in the past. The man-made 
fibers as a whole accounted for 23.1 per cent of total 
fiber consumption in 1953 compared with 23 per cent in 
1952 and 21.7 per cent in 1951. 

From the standpoint of “utility poundage’’ consumed, 
a different proportion for each category of fibers is ob- 
tained, the Organon points out. Utility poundage takes into 
account the processing losses incurred in the various fibers, 
the sheerness or fineness of the resulting fabric that clothes 
the consumer, and the wear life of the fabric in use. In 
the case of cotton, spinning and processing losses are cut- 
rently estimated at nine per cent, in wool they are five 
per cent, for man-made staple four per cent and 11/4 per 
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cent for man-made filament yarn. In raw silk, the process- 
ing loss including both waste and boil-off is 23 per cent. 
These processing and spinning loss percentages represent 
revisions of earlier figures, the Organon notes. In both the 
sheerness and wear life factors of utility poundage, the 
Organon points out that the non-cellulosic man-made fibers 
are not needed in as great a poundage to produce com- 
parable items as are cotton, wool or rayon and acetate. 
Because the main poundage of the non-cellulosic man- 
made fibers is nylon, there is good reason for doubling 
the actual poundage of these fibers to obtain their utility 
poundage. On the basis of utility poundage, therefore, the 
startling fact is revealed that the man-made fibers accounted 
for nearly 28 per cent of the total fiber consumed last year. 


Spinners’ Order Backlogs Reduced In March 


Order backlogs of carded cotton sales yarn spinners were 
reduced slightly during March operations but their sold- 
ahead position at the end of the month still represented 
nearly eight weeks’ production, the Textile Information 
Service reports. As of March 27, unfilled orders on spinners’ 


books amounted to 7.81 weeks’ production and were 3.45 


times the stocks on hand. On Feb. 27, backlogs represented 
7.95 weeks’ output and were 3.75 times stock. At the end 
of March last year, unfilled orders amounted to 8.39 weeks’ 
production and were 7.91 times stocks on hand. Total yarn 
in stock on March 27, including yarn made for future de- 
liveries against unfilled orders, amounted to 2.26 weeks’ pro- 
duction as compared with stocks on Feb. 27 equal to 2.13 
weeks’ output and inventories at the end of March 1953, 
equivalent to 1.06 weeks’ production. According to statis- 
tics of the Carded Yarn Association covering reports from 
approximately 1.4 million member spindles, production in 
the week ended March 27 consisted of 32.2 per cent knit- 
ting yarn, 49.7 per cent weaving yarn, and 18.1 per cent 
all others. On Feb. 27, the percentages were 31.3, 50.4 and 
18.3 respectively and at end-March last year they were 
31.4, 50.4 and 18.2. 


Sales And Production Figures On Wool 


Sales of woven wool apparel fabrics in January by 75 
firms increased 50 per cent in comparison with the average 
for the last four months of 1953 but were 41 per cent 
less than in January a year ago, the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers reports. January production drop- 
ped 28 per cent from January 1953, and also was 21 per 
cent less than the September-December 1953, average. The 
75 firms produce about 50 per cent of the woven wool 
apparel fabric made in the U. S. The figures were reported 
in the March issue of N.A.W.M.’s Current Statistics of 
Wool Manufacture. january shipments of Bradford worsted 
weaving yarn by 47 firms were one per cent above the 
November-December 1953, average but 50 per cent less 
than in January 1953. Bradford knitting yarn shipments 
in January were 12 per cent under the November-December 
average and down 43 per cent from the previous January. 
Shipments of French system weaving yarn in January were 
two per cent above the November-December average but 
14 per cent off from January 1953. French knitting yarn 
shipments increased nine per cent in January from No- 
November-December 1953, average but 50 per cent less 
previous January. N.A.W.M. estimated shipments for all 
U. S. firms having French spindles. 
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All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluakle knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Ine. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


STRIP-O-MATIC CARD CLOTHING... 


.--funs virtually without 
stripping. Saves time, money, 
and labor. Produces better quality. 


CARD CLOTHING FOR EVERY NEED 
STRIP-O-MATIC AND CONVENTIONAL 


BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY, ALLEGHENY AVE. & JANNEY ST, PHILA, PA. 


J. W. Valentine Co.. Ine. 
Selling Agents 


40 Worth St. New York City 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovie Bank & Trust Co. Bidg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


GUARANTEED USED BOBBINS 
EATON & BELL 
You pay only for bobbins you accept as in 
Patent Attornevs good usable condition. Send us samples of 

‘ what you need. Large stock of spinning 


bobbins, llis, skewers, twisters, etc 
904 Johnston Bidg., qu s 


1149 Munsey Bidg.., 


Chariotte, N. C 
Washington, D. C. CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 


West Point, Ga. 


CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 
Single - Double - Triple 


e Slasher Counters e Hank Clocks 
Pick Counters e Picker Counters Yardage Counters | 
W AK INDUSTRIES Chorlotte, 


WANTED 


Head printer. Cotton goods. Must be thor- 
oughly skilled and able to maintain uniform 
quality. Also be able to get along with 
Southern people. Straight salary and good 
opportunity for right man. Address reply to 


care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


BROOMS 
The Association of the Blind of 
South Carolina 
1501 Confederate Ave. Tel. 6013 
Columbia, 8. C. 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 
Manufacturers Agent 
Appraisals and Liquidations 
2710 Picardy Place 
Phone 3-6661 
Charlotte 7. N. C. 


PUT YOUR PIN TENTERS IN 


TIP-TOP CONDITION 


@ Pins Stomiess 
Mone! Plow Stee! 


All 
Amy Length 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


WANTED 


Position as Superintendent or Man- 
ager of textile plant. Fifteen years’ 
experience as Superintendent and 
Manager, Now employed as General 
Superintendent yarn mill with small 
weaving unit. Experienced on knit- 
ting and weaving yarns of various 
cottons amd sayons. Producer and 
good manager of labor. Married, fam- 
ily, 47, good education. Can be 
available within sixty days. 


Write Box C-20, care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Modern carded ply sales yarn mill wants top flight superintendent. Must have practical experience 
and good education. Write, giving details as to age, experience, salary expected. Job will pay right 
man good salary 

Reply to Box ““MPH,.’’ care Textile Bulletin 


P. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


- ---—-HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 
for __one year at $1. 50 or —_three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 
SIGNED 
POSITION 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED, SEND BILL. 
Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of 
a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) 


CHARLAB KSB CLEANER 


Removes inks, dyestuffs, pigments, varnishes, 
waxes, alkyd, UF and melamine resins from 
equipment. 


Sample no charge. Dept. C.E. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABS., INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WANTED—Manufacturer’s Agent with good follow- 
ing wants textile supply line or lines. Guarantees 
excellent non-competitive coverage of Carolinas 
and Virginia. Reply to Box ‘“JHA.”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OVERSEER WEAVING AVAILABLE—l12 years’ ex- 
perience as overseer on all types of yarns includ- 
ing worsted, wool and newest synthetics. I. C. 5 
graduate, high school education. Good manager 
of help. Married; sober. Now employed, but want 
job with better future. Will come for interview. 
Address Box ‘“‘JFR,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as overseer of carding. Ex- 
perienced on combed and carded yarns. Can fur- 
nish good references. I. C. 8. graduate with prac- 
tical experience. Write ‘‘A-19,"" care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN—WE CAN PLACE—Gen. Supt. large cot. milis; supt. combed cot. yarn mill: 
SEERS for sewing and finishing knit. fabrics; cot. weaving and slashing Draper looms. denims 
skein. yarn and piece goods dyeing: textile graduate to learn designing; plant engineer: tex 
designer: knit. machine fixers (several). If available for employment, 


294 Washingten St. Telephone Liberty 2-6547 


Over 55 Years in Business 


head of production and planning knit. mill: OVER- 
(South): cot 
schoo! instructors for chemistry and dyeing: knit goods 


REGISTER WITH US for attractive positions paying good. salaries in the tex- 
tile feld. SEND US YOUR RESUME. It will be treated in strictest confidence. No charge unless position is accepted through our Service 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, 


carding (South): silk and synthetic 


INC. 


Besten 5, Mass. 
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~ TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Lewis M. Heflin has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Cone Mills Inc., 
New York City. Mr. Heflin, who joined 
the Cone organization 20 years ago, was 
elected as a director and assistant secretary 
of the company in 1940 and as secretary in 
1941. In 1949 he was elected vice-president 
and in 1950 he became a director of the 
parent organization. In his new post as ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Mr. Heflin will con- 
tinue his duties as secretary of the com- 
pany. . . . The appointment of two vice- 
presidents was also announced by the com- 
pany. Thomas R. C. Hood, who has been 
assistant vice-president working on manu- 
facturing and chain store accounts since 
1950. will continue his present duties as 
vice-president. Robert C. Shaw, who has 
been with the company for 25 years, has 
been an assistant vice-president in the work 
denim and covert department. He will con- 
tinue in this capacity with his new appoint- 
ment. 


Warren A. Beman has been named assist- 
ant manager in the industrial division of 
Sacony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New York 
City. Mr. Beman, who has been with the 
company since 1942, was formerly chief en- 
gineer in the chemical products section. 


John L. Hutcheson Jr., Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., has been named a 
nominee for the vice-presidency of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
The election will be held May 6 at the 89th 
annual meeting of N.A.W.M. in New York 
City. 

Alfred L. Butler Jr., president of Arista 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 
elected president of Carolinas United Red 
Feather Service for 1954. Elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of directors 
was Hugh G. Chatham, executive vice-presi- 


dent of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C. 


George M. Chappell, assistant general 
manager of Wyandotte Worsted Co., Pitts- 
held, Mass., has resigned his position to 
become assistant vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
N. C. Mr. Chappell joined Wyandotte in 
1949 and was appointed assistant general 
manager in 1952. 


Henry B. Miller has retired as manager 
of the Lynchburg (Va.) Division of Con- 
solidated Textile Co., and is now serving as 
a mull consultant. Mr. Miller, who has more 
than 40 years’ experience in textiles, joined 
Consolidated in 1929. From 1935 until 
1943 he was manager successively of Pee 
Dee, Shannon and American Spinning mills. 
He rejoined Consolidated in 1943 at the 
Lynchburg Division. 


Donald M. Goerg has joined the textile 
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division of Celanese Corp. of America as 
fabric technician and designer in the fabric 
development department. A graduate of the 
University of Vienna, Austria, Mr. Goerg 
previously held technical and development 
posts with E. I, du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Inc., Klopman Mills Inc., and Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


A number of personnel changes have been 
announced by the Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Mill No. 2, Rockmart, Ga. C. H. 
Dyar has been transferred to Mill No. 3 
at Atco, Ga.. where he will serve as over- 
seer of twisting. L. P. Hanson, for many 
years overseer of spinning, has been made 
twisting room overseer. Donald Edwards 
has been transferred from assistant superin- 
tendent on the third shift to the efficiency 
department, and Troy Weldon has been as- 
signed third-shift superintendent after serv- 
ing as second hand in the twisting depart- 
ment. 


F. M. Arthur has joined the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., as cotton 
buyer. Mr. Arthur formerly was assistant 
cotton buyer for the Graniteville Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Allan L. Burton has joined Veeder-Root 
Inc., to carry out market research and elec- 
tronic development work with the company. 
Mr. Burton was formerly associated with 
the Radio Corp. of America, American Op- 
tical Co., and Tracerlab Inc. During World 
War II he was associated with the under- 
water sound laboratories, Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he worked on the develop- 
ment of underwater weapons. 


Hubert A. Des Marais has joined the in- 
dustrial chemicals division of Geigy Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York City, as manager of 
the division. Mr. Des Marais was general 
sales manager of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co. of Washington before he came to Geigy 
end prior to that he was associated with the 
General Dyestuff Corp. on the West coast. 


Four promotions in the industrial trades 
tape division of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. have been announced recently. Fred L. 
Hayes has been appointed sales manager in 
the Atlanta, Ga., and High Point, N. C., 
area; Robert W. Draine has been promoted 
to sales manager in Dallas, Texas; William 
E. Woods has been promoted to New York 
sales supervisor; and Richards H. Burhoe 
has been promoted to sales supervisor in the 
Boston, Mass., area. 


W. D. Knox has been named superin- 
tendent of Glendale Mills Inc., Douglas- 
ville, Ga. Mr. Knox was formerly overseer 
of weaving at the company's Glendale, S. C., 
plant. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. has announced the 
names of its three new top officers, follow- 


ing the death of its founder, Jacques Wolf, 
recently. Schuyler E. Tylee has been elected 
president; Gerald J. Desmond, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager; and 
Arnold Pfister, secretary and plant manager 


Walter P. Murray has been named sales 
manager of Mount Hope Machinery Co., 
Taunton, Mass. Mr. Murray joined the 
Mount Hope firm as a sales engineer in 
1949 and was promoted to the post of ex- 
ecutive engineer last year. He will work in 
close co-operation both with the company’s 
domestic sales staff and its international 
sales organization. 


Norman K. Anderson has been named 
sales manager of the Warner Electric Brake 
& Clutch Co. Beloit, Wis. Mr. Anderson, 
who has been with the company since 1946, 
was formerly manager of the firm's indus- 
trial division. Prior to coming with Warner, 
he was associated with the DeVilbiss Corp. 
and Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Clarence O. Smith has joined the sales 
staff of the Cecil H. Jarrett Co. Inc., New- 
ton, N. C.. manufacturer of industrial and 
automotive chemicals. Mr. Smith, a veteran 
of more than 25 years in textiles, has been 
assigned to North Carolina and Virginia 
sales territory. He was formerly associated 
with Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Burlington 
Mills, Marion Mfg. Co., Victor-Monaghan 
Co., and Opelika Mills. 


OBITUARIES 


Robert Burns, 47, director of technical 
and customer service for Latin-American af- 
hliates of the Celanese Corp. of America, 
died recently in Caracas, Venezuela, while 
on a business trip. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a brother. 


Walter F. Fancourt 
jJr.. 71. founder of 
the predecessor organ- 
ization to W. F. Fan- 
court Co., died April 
12 in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Fancourt was a 
member of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
Textile Chemists & 
Colorists and was im- 
mediate past president 
of the Oil Trade Association of Philadel- 
phia. Survivors include his widow, two 
sons, a daughter and two brothers. His sons 
are officers of the W. F. Fancourt Co. 


W. F. Fancourt Jr. 


Myron S. Freeman, former president 
and general manager of the Bell Co., died 
April 11 in his home at Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Freeman was believed to have suffered 
a heart attack while trying to summon aid 
for his wifé, Mrs. Marion Crawford Free- 
man, who had been fatally stricken earlier. 
Mr. Freeman retired in 1953 as president 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


of the Bell Co., after 27 years with the firm 
He was a member of the board of trustees 
of the Lowell Textile Institute and a di- 
rector of the National Association of Wool 
Manutacturers. A sister survives 


MILL NEWS 


DousL_eE SHOALS, N. C.—Double Shoals 
Mill Inc. has announced that it will close 
indefinitely as soon as current stock is proc- 
essed. One of the oldest mills in Cleveland 
County, it 1s operated by Slater Bros., Pater- 
son, N. J. The plant employs 75 persons 


CurTon HeicgutTs, PA.—Ofhcials of the 
Kent Mtg. Co. here have issued a “no com- 
ment” reply to rumors that the company 
plans to move part or all of its operations 
South. Kent is currently negotiating with 
Local 178, Textile Workers Union of Amer 
ica, C.1.0., on a wage contract that expired 
April 1, and it has been rumored that the 
company might move at least some of the 
equipment of its worsted mill South. The 
company operate Edenfield Mills Inc.. in 
Leesville, S, C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Offices have been 
opened here for the sale of a majority of 
company houses at Beaumont Mills here 
The houses will be sold to employees. The 
majority of houses at Spartan Mills will also 
be sold later, it was reported 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Construction 
has begun on a building to house newly- 
tormed Heirloom Carpet Mills Inc. here. 
The structure will be one story and will 
have 20,000 square teet of floor space. The 
new company was formed by George F. 
Collins and A. H. Bates, both of Chatta- 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 


reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
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READ 


REDUCES LOSS MOTION. 
LIGHTWEIGHT. IS 


CUTS AND HOLDS all types of yarn. 
FITS all battery looms. Simple construction. 


SAVES DOWN TIME. 


EASIER. FASTER to fix. Let a JACOBS Service Engi- 


neer show you all the cost 


POSITIVE opening and closing 


eliminates “drag-ins”. 


savings this new Thread Cut- 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


ter can give you now! 


THE BULLARD CLARK CO. 
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The Name that Counts. 


1 


Atlantic City, April 2604 


“The Name That Counts” 


Hartford 2, Conn., Tel. Hartford 7-7201 e Greenville, S. C., Box 297, Tel. Greenville 3-1371 
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